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CHAFrER  XIX. 

Examination  for  Smith's  Prize. — Recollections  of  this  Examination  Ijy  Sir  E. 
II.  Alderson. — Fifth  Volume  of  tlio  Church  J/isluri/. — Joseph  Miiner's 
Sermoii.t. — Corri'spontlence. — IJo.ard  of  Lonyitiule. — Revival  of  I.uthcr's 
C'luiracter. — Tiio  term  "  Methodism." — Thoughts  on  Baptism  and  Rege- 
neration.— Establishment  of  a  National  School  at  Carlisle. — Opinions  of 
Dr.  liuclianan  conci'rning  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. — Visit  to 
Ilidl. — Anecdote. — Return  to  Cambridge. 

A.I).  lUOD.     /ETAT.  59. 

The  month  of  January  brought  with  it  its  usual  occupations. 

The  present  Sir  E.  II.  Alderson,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  was  this  year  Senior  Wrangler,  Senior  Medallist, 
and  First  Smith's  Prize-man,  has  favoured  me,  among  other 
interesting  recollections,  witli  the  following  account  of  Dr. 
Miiner's  style  of  examination  for  Smith's  Prize. 

"  My  recollection,"  writes  Sir  Edward,  "  of  the  Dean's 
examination  of  us  in  1809,  is  of  a  very  amusing,  though  labo- 
rious day's  work.  He  talked  to  us  and  told  us  many  anecdotes 
of  l)y-gone  days  in  tlie  University,  whilst  we  were  working  at 
the  problems  which  he  set  us. 

"  I  should  characterize  his  style  of  examination,  as  being 
favourable  rather  to  ready  and  quick  students,  than  to  deeply 
read  and  learned  ones  ;  and  I  own  that  my  suljsequent  expe- 
liiMice  in  life  leads  me  to  think  that  he  was  right  in  that  course. 
If  the  University  were  intended  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  pro- 
duce great  philosophers  in  particular  sciences  or  arts,  he  was 
wrong;  but  if  it  be  intcndcil,  as  I  believe  it  ought  to  be,  to 
])r()duce  those  who,  in  the  language  of  our  'bidding  prayer,' 
are  '  to  do  God  service  both  in  church  and  state,'  then  that 
course  of  study  and  of  examinatioii  whicli  tends  to  bring  out 
the  most  accomplished  men,  should  be  pursued. 

''  Some  of  the  jiresent  courses  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
the  sarcastic  description  applied  to  then),  of  being  a  new  system 
of  *  jjatent  block  machinery.' 
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"  Happy  are  the  students  who  unite  both  qualifications  of 
learning  and  ready  talent.  But  they  are  rare^  and  are  the 
lights  of  the  age  when  they  occur.  A  general  system  cannot 
be  accommodated  to  them  alone." 

The  final  revision  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  with  the  writing  of  the  Appendix  and  Preface,  now 
formed  the  occupation  of  Dr.  Milner's  leisure  hours. 

His  feelings  and  opinions,  both  with  regard  to  this  volume, 
and  to  the  second  volume  of  his  brother's  Sermons,  then  lately 
published,  appear  in  the  following  letter. 

"To  THE  Rev.  William  Richardson. 

"  Mr.  Wilberforce's,  Kensington  Gore, 
"  My  dear  Friend,  March,  1809,  Wednesday. 

"  *  *  *  I  am  called  to  London  about  the  old 
business  of  finding  the  Longitude ;  and  for  aught  I  know  I 
may  be  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  which  Mr.  Earnshaw  complains  of,  for  not  having 
sufficiently  rewarded  his  merits  as  a  maker  of  time-keepers. 

'^  This  jaetition  is  at  this  moment  before  the  House. 

"  I  have  deferred  writing  to  you,  partly  because  I  wished  to 
hear  a  little  what  might  be  said  about  the  new  volume  of 
Sermons.        *         *         * 

"In  general,  this  is  my  report. — 1.  The  best  people  Uke  it 
the  best.  2.  All  who  knew  him,  agree  that  this  volume  revives 
the  author  much  more  than  the  former  one  did.  3.  It  is  much 
more  spiritual.  4.  Some  growl  on  account  of  incorrectness, 
but  not  much  j  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  find  myself  in 
a  dilemma.  Some  think  I  might  mend  many  passages ;  others 
say  I  am  more  likely  to  spoil  them,  or  at  least  to  make  them 
less  like  the  style  of  the  author." 

[Here  follow  several  minute  criticisms,  &c.  &c.] 

"You  will  like  my  new  volume,  I  think,  on  the  whole*; 
though  I  know  you  will  think  I  am  too  diffuse.     However, 


*  Volume  V.  of  the  History  of  the  Church. 
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there  are  multitudes  (to  my  certain  knowledge)  who  are  delighted 
with  the  revival  of  Luther's  character.  From  all  quarters  I  am 
told  that  this  is  the  case ;  and  though  you  may  have  formed, 
beforehand,  the  same  general  notion  of  him,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  you  should  have  seen  the  proofs,  the  rich 
documents,  which  I  produce  in  this  book :  they  have  never  yet 
appeared.  ^ly  labour  has  been  very  great,  to  digest  and  to 
curtail,  and  yet  to  supply  the  existing  facts,  so  as  to  pass  by 
nothing  of  great  importance. 

"  I  desire  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, your  kind  neighbours,  and  all  friends.  I  am  tormented 
with  toothache, 

"  But  am  yours,  dear  friend,  always,  I.  M." 

During  this  same  visit  at  Kensington  Gore,  Dr.  Milner  thus 
wrote  to  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  of  Hotham. 

"  Kensington  Gore,  March  ^th,  1809. 
"  The  second  part  of  Volume  IV.  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  is  actually  printed.  In  the  new  edition,  which  is  forth- 
coming in  eight  volumes,  it  will  be  called  Vol.  V.  It  is  a  large 
volume,  containing  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  full  of 
excellent  matter,  but  gets  on,  in  time,  very  little ;  and  for  very 
good  reasons.  If  I  live,  I  shall  get  on  so  much  the  faster  after- 
wards, in  point  of  time." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  ;Milner,  dated  March  15th,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, after  expressing  his  "mortification"  at  the  discovery  of 
certain  errors  in  the  newly  published  volume  of  Sermons,  thus 
writes : — 

"  I  hate,  as  you  do,  tables  of  errata,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  I  think  all  that  should  be  done  with  the  Sermons  in 
the  next  edition  is,  to  make  them  more  correct ;  and  to  add  a 
word  here  and  there  when  wanted,  as  was  done  with  the  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume*.  Dr.  Jowett,  or  some  other  fi-iend, 
might  easily  help  you  in  this  matter. 

*  This  was  done  in  the  siihscfiuent  editions. 

2   B  2 
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"  I  am  glad  that  you  lend  out  your  old  gold,  and  put  it  to 
usury,  instead  of  letting  it  lie  by  you.  This  is  just  what  I 
wanted. 

"  If  you  think  that  another  volume  of  Sei'mons  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  public,  it  would  be  best  to  select  forty  or  fifty, 
or  more,  of  those  that  are  best  adapted  for  the  press,  before 
you  do  as  I  have  recommended. 

"  The  opinion  here  of  the  second  volume  of  Sermons  is  the 
same  as  that  which  you  have  collected. 

"  These  sermons  are  extremely  liked  by  the  best  people, 
and  thought  more  characteristic  of  Joseph  Milner  than  the  first 
volume.  This  is  what  I  expected,  and  also  that  they  would  be 
less  liked  by  half-way  people. 

"  We  are  impatient  to  see  the  new  volume  of  the  History. 
What  occasion  can  there  be  for  a  preface  ?  Do  let  us  have 
something  soon.  We  have  all  been  reading  over  again  the  first 
part  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  second  course.  We  expected 
it  two  months  ago,  and  grow  quite  hungry  again.  If  it  is  not 
served  up  soon,  we  shall  become  clamorous,  and  begin  to 
mob  you. 

"  When  this  service  is  performed,  I,  for  my  part,  will  teaze 
you  no  more.  The  public  has  no  further  claim  upon  you,  but 
should  leave  you  to  your  own  judgment. 

"  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  pohtics,  because  I  hate  the  subject 
at  all  times,  and  more  especially  now,  when  this  odious  and 
disgusting  afikir  occupies  the  public  attention.  May  God  watch 
over  us  and  preserve  us  ! 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  and  affectionate 

"  W.  Richardson, 
"  Rev,  Dr,  Milner ,  Dean  of  Cm-lisle.^' 

The  letters  which  at  this  period  passed  between  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  not  only  prove  that 
the  utmost  cordiality  subsisted  between  these  correspondents, 
but  also  that  their  communications  turned,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  interesting  and  important  subjects. 

A  letter  to  Dr.  Milner,  from  the  Rev.  William  Richardson, 
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dated  "April  15,  1809/'  contains  some  passages  which  ought  to 
be  quoted. 

"  As  I  find,"  vnr'ites  Mr.  Richardson,  "  that  the  booksellers 
are  proceeding  with  great  rapidity  in  the  printing  of  Milner's 
Works,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  offering  advice  on  one  point. 

"  What  I  particularly  wish  to  mention  to  you  as  objection- 
able, is  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  essays ;  it  is  called  an  Essay 
on  Methodism.  I  objected  to  it  at  the  time.  I  thought  then, 
and  still  think,  that,  though  we  ought  patiently  to  bear  the 
stigma  of  Methodism,  we  ought  not  to  legitimate  the  term 
when  applied  to  us,  or  embody  ourselves,  who  act  in  an  orderly 
way,  with  the  proper  Methodists. 

'•'  What  was  tlien  termed  Methodism,  is  now  called  Evan- 
gelical Religion ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  change  the  title  in 
this  new  edition,  and  to  call  it  An  Essay  on  Evayigelical 
KeViyion  ?  * 

"  I  believe  we  shall  none  of  us  have  any  objection  to  this, 
whatever  pains  are  now  taken  to  set  it  in  an  odious  light. 

^*  I  have  lost,  or  given  away,  the  Essays  I  once  had,  so  that 
I  have  not  a  copy  by  me.  I  always  thouglit  them  among  the 
best  things  your  brother  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the  vile 
term  Methodism,  though  I  have  not  read  them  these  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  I  believe. 

"  We  vrait  impatiently  for  your  last  volume  of  Church 
History. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate 

*'  W.  Richardson." 

In  the  month  of  May,  Dr.  Milner  was  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly called  to  London. 

In  the  following  letter  to  an  intimate  and  valued  friend,  he 
alludes  to  this  circumstance,  and  likewise  feelingly  and  judi- 
ciously speaks  of  a  young  person  in  whose  welfare  he  was 
deeply  interested : — 


This  advice  was  adopted  in  tlio  new  edition 
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"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
22nd  Mmj,  1809. 

"  I  have  l)een  called  to  London  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  to  be  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  petition  of  a  watchmaker,  who  thinks  that 
he  has  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  Board  for  his 
improvements  in  chronometers  to  be  used  at  sea.''     *     *     * 

"  I  tremble  for  *  *  *  *  in  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
the  danger  upon  his  first  going  out  into  the  world  is  immense. 
The  company  he  is  likely  to  be  thrown  among  is  hurtful  and 
contagious ;  he  is  hampered  on  all  sides  by  his  relatives,  who 
are  afraid  of  his  growing  over-religious,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  would  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  was  plunging  into 
the  practice  of  many  worldly  vanities.  They  will  even  lay 
snares  for  him  in  various  ways,  but  particularly  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  sort  of  people  whom  they  will  recommend  to 
him  for  companions.  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  should 
relapse  into  wordly  ways  and  worldly  sentiments  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  for  some  time,  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  that 
he  has  become  (even  when  he  is  pursuing  the  system  which  I 
fear  he  may  pursue)  an  absolute  apostate.  No;  that  good 
Spirit  which,  I  firmly  believe,  has  guided  him  of  late,  may  leave 
him  for  a  while,  to  teach  him  his  natural  weakness,  and  then 
return  again  and  take  possession  of  his  heart  more  effectually 
than  ever. 

"  Yours  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

"  Isaac  Milner." 

About  this  period  Dr.  Milner  appears  to  have  been  much 
engaged  in  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially the  Gospels.  This  appears  from  his  private  memoranda, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracted  : — 

"Matt.  vi.  19. 

"  1.  Necessity  of  principle.     The  et/e. 
"  2.  Very  wicked  persons  must  be  alarmed. 
"  3.  When  alarmed,  and  in  part  religious,  they  are  for  iivo 
masters. 
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'*  4.  Importance  of  self-examination  and  reviewing  our 
practice,  and  at  set  seasons. 

"  Masters,  servants,  clergy,  &c.,  have  practices  which  they 
ALLOW.     Exa?7ime.'^ 


"  Luke  v.  1. 

"  A  miracle :  doubtless  to  excite  attention,  and  to  prove  his 
almighty  power. 

"  Verse  /•  '  Depart  from  me,'  &c. 

"  Mistaken  by  commentators  who  say,  that  a  sense  of  sin 
makes  men  flee  from  God :  as  Adam. 

"  Peter  had  a  sense  of  his  own  meanness,  and  of  Christ's 
greatness,  &c." 


"  The  worldly,  Pharisaical  person,  not  much  dissatisfied 
with  self. 

"The  spiritual  person  grieved  at  his  little  progress; — 
examines, — amends, — conquers." 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Dean  Milner  set  forth,  as  usual,  on 
his  journey  to  Carlisle.  During  his  residence  there,  he  was 
gratified  by  a  visit  from  his  much  esteemed  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richardson,  and,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  many 
interesting  conversations  on  religious  topics  took  place. 

The  following  thoughts  on  a  very  important  subject,  which 
has  been  lately  much  agitated  in  the  religious  world,  were 
expressed  by  Dean  Milner  in  one  of  these  conversations,  and 
were  noted  down  as  Avorthy  of  preservation  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  present*. 

"Thoughts  expressed  by  Dean  Milner,  in  conversa- 
tion,    ON     THE      SUBJECT     OF     BaPTISM,    AND     ON     THE 

application   of  the  term  regeneration  to  that 
Ordinance. 
"  In  a  question  so  nice  and  difficult,  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
what  is  perfectly  clear  and  certain. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  our  Lord  appointed 
Baptism  to  be  the  rite  of  initiation  into  his  Church. 


*  Tlie  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  of  Carlisle. 
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"  Further,  it  is  clear  that  faith  was  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation in  the  candidates  for  Baptism. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  regeneration,  of  which  faith  is 
the  fruit,  must  precede  Baptism,  and  that  Baptism  is  the  sign 
and  seal  of  regeneration. 

''  The  language  of  the  27th  Article  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  for  it  is  there  said,  that  Baptism  is 
the  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth;  whereby  they  that  receive 
Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church ;  the  promises  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God, 
are  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace 
increased,  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God. 

"  This  being  the  undoubted  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  must 
be  understood  that  when,  in  the  Catechism,  it  is  said,  that  by 
baptism  we  are  made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  meant  that 
we  are  then  openly  declared  to  be  such ;  still  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  baptism  is  rightly  received,  or,  in  other 
words,  supposing  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  person  to  be 
baptized. 

"  And  that  tlie  Church  speaks  of  baptized  persons  as  regene- 
rate, and  the  children  of  God,  hypothetical]]),  is  further  clear, 
from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Catechism,  where  the  reason 
Avhy  infants,  who  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  rei:)entance  and 
faith,  are  baptized,  is  said  to  be,  not  that  regeneration  may  be 
conferred  on  them,  but  because  they  promise  both  these  things 
by  their  sureties,  which  promise,  when  they  come  to  age,  them- 
selves are  bound  to  perform. 

*'  Does  not  this  show  that  they  are  not  joartakers  of  the 
benefits  of  baptism,  except  the  proposed  qualifications  are 
actually  possessed  ? 

"  It  seems  as  if  some  confusion  had  crept  into  the  language 
used  upon  this  subject,  by  confounding  the  case  of  infants  with 
that  of  adults,  and  applying  to  the  one  what,  in  strict  propriety, 
belongs  only  to  the  other. 

"  It  appears  further  probable,  that  the  authority  of  Augustine 
has  had  considerable  weight  with  the  framers  of  our  offices.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  that  some  operation  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  though  not  necessarily  saving,  did  accompany  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism. 

'•  From  both  these  causes  may  arise  that  language  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  office  for  Baptism,  and  which  takes  for 
granted,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanies  the  rite.*' 

A  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta"^-,  bearing  upon  the  important  subject  above  discussed, 
may  be  here  properly  introduced. 

'•'  It  is  not,"  writes  the  Bishop,  "  on  questions  which  respect 
only  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  the  Dean's  testimony  is 
important :  it  is  not  less  so,  as  to  the  spiritual  and  holy  effects 
of  these  doctrines  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  power  and  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  pro- 
ducing, through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  regeneration  and 
conversion,  repentance  for  sin,  and  a  new  creation  to  holiness, 
manifested  by  love  to  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  the  dedication  of 
soul  and  body  to  his  service,  who  bought  us  with  his  own 
blood,  was  a  topic  on  which  he  frequently  insisted  with  great 
force. 

'■'  As  connected  with  this  subject,  the  Dean  v.-as  disposed  to 
view  the  late  controversy  on  Baptism,  as  one  of  the  utmost 
moment.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  question  of  the  grace 
accompanying  the  sacrament,  had  always  been  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty;  and  that  to  pretend,  that  nothing  was  more  clear 
than  that  regeneration,  in  the  view  of  our  Church,  alwavs 
attended  baptism,  was  contrary  to  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  and 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  our  Reformers.  He  thought  also, 
that  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  terms  new  birth  and  regenera- 
tion, in  the  cases  of  conversion,  whenever  that  conversion  might 
take  place,  was  to  quibble  about  words,  and  was  contrarv  to 
Scripture,  and  to  the  practice  of  our  most  pious  and  eminent 
divines:  and  if  it  meant  anything,  must  mean  to  weaken  the 
doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man.  and  the  necessitv  of  that  inward 


•  A'ide  Memoir  of  Dean  Mihier,  by  tlie  Bev.  Daniel  "Wilson,  in  the  Christian 
Observer  for  the  month  of  May,  1S2(.». 
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and  spiritual  change  by  which  alone  he  can  be  re-created  after 
the  lost  image  of  God.'^ 

With  his  friend  Mr.  Mandell,  who,  during  this  summer, 
passed  a  few  days  with  him  at  the  Deanery,  Dean  Milner  main- 
tained a  frequent  correspondence.  A  letter  to  this  gentleman, 
dated  "August  25th,  1809,"  and  referring  chiefly  to  chemical 
subjects,  contains  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  was  a  mortification  to  me  that  I  was  not  able  to  see 
arid  converse  with  you  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  evening,  espe- 
cially as,  in  seasons  of  debility  and  invalidism,  one  has  little 
desire  for  any  company  that  is  not,  in  some  measure,  evan- 
gelical. 

"  On  Thursday  I  grew  better,  and  to-day,  Friday,  I  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  preach 
on  Sunday  next. 

"A  line  at  your  leisure  relative  to  any  of  the  subjects  which 
you  know  will  interest  me,  will  much  oblige, 

"  Yours  faithfully  aed  affectionately  always,  I.  M." 

One  other  subject  connected  with  this  summer's  residence 
at  Carlisle,  and  concerning  which  the  Dean  took  much  interest, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  national  school. 

Much  correspondence  passed  between  the  Bishop  and  him- 
self on  this  important  matter,  which,  however,  was  finally 
arranged  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  city  of  Carlisle*. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
now  published.  Mr.  Richardson  had  expressed  by  letter  to 
Dr.  Milner,  his  anxious  desire  that  the  new  Archbishop  of 
York  should  read  it  as  a  book  "  conveying  the  very  best  idea  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith;"  Dr.  Buchanan,  a  man  whose  opinion  on  such  a  point 
is  equally  valuable,  thus  wrote  to  a  friend,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  work:  ^'  I  am  glad  you  are  reading  Milner's  Church  His- 
tory,    He  has  combined  more  real  piety  and  sound  sense  in 


Vide  Chapter  XXIV. 
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these  volumes  than  are  to  be  found  in  half  the  books  of  the 
day." 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  Dr.  Milner  spent  a  little 
time  with  his  niece  at  Hull,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities of  social  intercourse  which  this  visit  afforded.  His 
deceased  brother,  indeed,  was  seldom  long  out  of  his  thoughts, 
but  his  recollections  of  him  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  sooth- 
ing and  consolatory  nature. 

The  testimony  of  various  persons,  still  living,  ^yould  confirm 
this  statement. 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  writes   Mrs.  ,  "  much  of  the 

Dean  myself.  One  little  circumstance  is,  however,  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  have  often  told  it  to  my  children.  You 
and  I,  when  young  girls,  had  been  with  him  to  Cottingham,  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Thompson ;  in  returning  home,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly cheerful,  quite  merry,  and  entertained  us  with  a  variety  of 
anecdotes,  gave  us  halfpence  to  throw  out  of  the  window  to  the 
poor  children,  and  made  us  try  which  of  us  could  best  tell  him 
how  many  sails  the  different  windmills  had  as  they  went  round, 
and  which  way  the  sails  turned.  Suddenly  he  became  thought- 
ful, leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  kissed  us  both;  soon  after- 
wards he  said,  '  Nothing  in  this  world  gives  me  so  much  satis- 
faction as  to  think  how  many  souls  my  poor  dear  brother  was 
instrumental  in  sending  to  heaven.'  "  Nothing  can  be  more  cha- 
racteristic than  this  anecdote;  it  brings  Dr.  Milner  more  vividly 
to  my  mind  than  almost  any  other  of  the  various  recollections 
of  him  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  different 
friends;  his  kindness  to  young  persons,  the  throwing  of  half- 
pence out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  above  all  the  observing 
of  the  sails  of  the  Avindmills,  every  circumstance  recalls  him  to 
my  memory!  With  regard  to  the  windmills,  in  particular,  I 
might  safely  say,  that  in  all  our  various  journey ings  together, 
we  seldom  passed  one  without  his  making  me  observe  an  optical 
deception  which,  at  one  particular  point,  renders  it  very 
difficult  for  a  person  passing  quickly  in  a  carriage,  to  determine 
in  what  direction  the  sails  are  actually  turning,  there  being  a 
moment  when  they  appear  suddenly  to  change  their  course,  and 
to  turn  the  opposite  way.     The  allasion  to  his  brother,  recorded 
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in  the  above  anecdote,  is  just  such  as  Dr.  INIihier  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  and  often  on  occasions  when  he  had  previously 
appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  spirits. 

Having  remained  at  Hull  long  enough  to  preach  twice  for 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dikes  at  St.  John^s  church.  Dean  Milner 
pursued  his  journey  to  Cambridge,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  his 
usual  College  duties.  An  event,  however,  was  in  preparation, 
which  greatly  disturbed  the  ordinarily  quiet  "tenor  of"  his 
"  way." 
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In  the  November  of  this  year,  Dr.  Milner  was,  most  unex- 
pectedly, elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor.  This 
office  brings  with  it  necessarily  and  at  all  times,  full  occupation ; 
but  it  fell  to  Dr.  Milner's  lot,  in  this  Vice-Chancellorship,  as  in 
that  of  1793,  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs  of  very  unusual 
occurrence,  and  requiring,  on  his  part,  the  most  judicious 
conduct.  He  had,  however,  already  proved  himself  deficient 
neither  in  judgment  nor  in  firmness ;  and  the  University  at 
large  felt  and  acknowledged  the  advantage  of  having,  during 
the  stormy  years  of  1792-3,  and  1809-10,  such  an  officer  to 
preside  over  it,  and  to  watch  over  its  interests. 

With  regard  to  this  second  election  of  Dr.   Milner  to   fill 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  chair,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state, 
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generally,  that  he  was  so  elected  in  consequence  of  the 
unpopularity  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  hold  the  office,  but  who  was  passed  over 
on  this  occasion. 

I  well  remember  the  announcement  to  Dr.  Milner  of  the 
event  which  was  in  preparation.  Mr.  Mandell,  of  Queen's 
College,  entered  hastily  and  greeted  him  as  Vice-Chancellor 
elect.  The  intelligence  was  sudden  and  startling,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  year  of  laborious  personal  exertion,  somewhat 
alarming  to  a  man  of  indifferent  health  and  retired  habits. 
There  was,  however,  little  time  for  consideration  or  discussion ; 
it  was  necessary,  if  he  accepted  the  office,  that  he  should  make 
his  immediate  appearance  in  the  Senate  House,  and  pronounce 
the  customary  Latin  speech.  He  did  so ;  and  the  tenour  of 
his  remarks  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  memorandum 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  docketed  "Vice-Chancellor's  short 
speech,  November  4,  1809." 

"  In  return  for  the  great  and  unexpected  honour  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  I  can  only  promise  an  entire  dispo- 
sition to  discharge  faithfully  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  my 
hands.  T  dare  not  say  more.  I  sincerely  wish  I  may  not 
disappoint  your  expectations." 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor  was  hailed  by  the  undergraduates 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm;  and,  within  little  more  than  an 
hour,  returned  to  Queen's  Lodge,  attended  by  a  large  body  of 
his  constituents,  who  partook  of  an  extempore  collation  of 
fruit,  &c.  &c.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  in  the  some- 
what excited  state  of  his  spirits,  consequent  upon  these  circum- 
stances. Dr.  Milner's  conversational  powers  shone,  upon  this 
occasion,  with  uncommon  lustre.  His  friends,  of  course,  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  dignity  thus  thrust  upon  him. 

"  When  I  heard  of  your  election  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor,"  wrote  Mr.  Richardson,  from  York,  "I  guessed 
how  it  was,  and  how  you  would  feel  with  all  your  '  blushing 
honours  thick  upon'  you.  Yet  as  the  office  might  have  fallen 
uj)on  you  some  years  hence,  when,  through  wear  and  tear,  you 
might  be  less  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  it,  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased at  what  has  happened." 
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Dr.  Milner  had  been  but  lately  elected  to  his  office  when 
circumstances  occurred  which  rendered  it  probable,  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  the  right  of  the  University  to  take 
cognizance  of  certain  causes  between  its  own  members,  it 
would  become  his  duty  to  hold  a  Vice-Chancellor's  court,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Frend  in  the  year  1793. 

Some  account  of  an  affair  so  important  in  itself,  and 
one  in  which  Dr.  Milner  was  so  intimately  concerned,  ought 
certainly  to  find  a  place  in  this  Memoir;  and  perhaps  such 
an  account  may  be  best  supplied  by  the  following  memoranda, 
selected  and  copied  from  a  sort  of  journal,  kept  by  him  at 
the  time. 

"  Not  long  after  I  became  V.  C,  Mr.  R ,  of  Sidney 

College,  applied  to  me  to  assist  him  in  securing  the  cognizance 
of  the  University  in  a  cause  between  himself  and  the  Master 
of  Christ's,  Dr.  Brown;   the  latter  having  served  on  him  the 

copy  of  a  writ*;  Mr.  R 's  counsel,  Mr.  Dampier,  found 

out  that  I  ought  to  make  the  claim,  and,  on  the  very  last  day 
of  Term,  sent  down  an  instrument  for  me  to  sign,  for  this 
purpose.  I  did  so,  early  in  the  morning,  in  bed — the  servant 
got  back  in  time  to  the  court,  and  the  rule  was  granted,  on 
Thursday,  January  25,  1810. 

"Jan.  26. — I  received  letters  from  Mr.  Attorney-General, 

Mr.   Dineley,  and  Mr.  R ,  that  the  jurisdiction  was  ours. 

The  Attorney-General  says,  I  must  preside  at  the  trial. 

"After  the  26tli  of  January,  notwithstanding  the  informa- 
tion received,  I  waited  several  days  in  expectation  of  some 
formal  notice,  or  precept  from  K.  B.,  and  at  last  I  wrote  to 
Messrs.  D.  to  know  whether  I  was  to  expect  any  more  formal 
notice. 

"  Jan,  3 1 . — I  receive  their  answer,  that  I  should  receive  no 
further  notice — for  that  Dr.  B.'s  solicitor  had  had  formal  notice 
of  the  allowance  of  the  cognizance. 


*  The  cause  of  complaiut  was  that  Mr.  R had  mentioned  in  the  Senate 

House  the  reasons  which  induced  hina  to  vote  against  the  election  of  Dr.  Brown 
to  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor. 
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"  I  waited  till  February  3  in  the  evening,  (thinking  that 
Dr.  B.  would  aj^ply  to  me),  and  then,  I  sent  him  this  note,  by 
the  University  Marshal. 

"  •  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
" '  Reverend  Sir,  February  3,  1810. 

" '  Though  I  understand  that  your  solicitor  has  been  duly 
made  acquainted  with  the  late  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  respecting  the  claim  of  cognizance  in  the  cause  pending 
between  yourself  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  of  Sidney  College,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  decision,  the  said  cause  is  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  this  University,  I  think  it  proper  to 
inform  you,  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  I  intend 
to  hold  a  Court  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  aforesaid  cause ; 
and  that  you  shall  be  duly  informed  by  the  usual  process  of 
the  University  Court,  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  upon  for  the 
trial,  in  order  that  you  may  appear  there  and  allege  your 
complaint  against  the  said  Mr.  R. 

"^am,  &c., 

"^  Isaac  Milner, 
"  <■  To  the  Rev.  Br.  Brown.'  " '  Vice-Chancellor. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  had  written  to  Sir  William  Wynne, 
asking  several  questions.^' 

This  letter,  with  several  others,  to  the  Attorney- General, 
Serjeant  Lens,  &c.,  although  highly  characteristic,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  a  striking  manner  Dr.  Milner's  acuteness,  as  well  as  his 
conscientious  and  straightforward  mode  of  conducting  the 
affair,  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert;  since  the  main  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  stated  in  other  documents  which 
are  laid  before  the  reader. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Milner,  whose  object  it 
invariably  was  to  transact  in  the  very  best  way  possible,  any 
business  committed  to  his  charge,  took  more  than  one  journey 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  consultation  with  his 
legal  advisers. 

The  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  held  in  the  Senate  House 
on  the  14th  day  of  February,     Dr.  Brown  did  not  appear,  and 
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the  cause  between  him  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  R.  was  consequently- 
dismissed  *. 

Before  he  finally  dissolved  the  Court,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
delivered  a  speech,  the  whole  of  which  is  marked  by  con- 
summate ability.  A  part  of  this  admirable  and  manly  address, 
with  its  impressive  conclusion,  is  here  inserted. 

After  pronouncing,  that  "  the  cause,  so  far  as  it"  was  "  the 
personal  complaint  of  Dr.  Brown  against  Mr.  R."  was 
^'completely  at  an  end,"  Dr.  Milner  thus  proceeded: — 

"  Soon  after  I  was  elected  Yice-Chancellor,  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  R.,  that  Dr.  Brown  had  sued  out  of  the  King's  Bench, 
a  writ  of  trespass  against  him,  and  that  Mr.  R.  claimed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  there  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence.  And  here  (before  I  proceed)  I  desire  it  to  be 
most  distinctly  remembered,  that  in  all  I  have  to  say,  I  mean 
to  make  no  observation  on  the  supposed  cause  of  the  complaint. 
The  cause  of  the  complaint  has  not  been  and  is  not  before  me. 
My  observations,  therefore,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  University — to  the  nature  of  that  jurisdiction — ■ 
to  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  to  evade  it — and  to 
the  means  which  have  been  successfully  opposed  to  those 
endeavours. 

'•  It  is  well  known,  that  wheii  I  was  Vice-Chancellor  in  1793, 
a  very  troublesome  business  came  before  me  in  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court,  and  that  that  business,  through  the  kind  help  of 
my  assessors  and  the  University  counsel,  was  conducted  with 
good  effect.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  long  contest  which 
could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  teach  me  the  right  manner  of 
protecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University.  From  the  first 
agitation  of  this  present  affair,  I  was  perfectly  convinced, 
(l)ecause  our  charters  were  familiar  to  me)  either  that  the  juris- 
diction belonged,  in  this  instance,  to  the  court  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  that  it  belonged  to  it,  in  no  one  instance 
whatever. 

'•  If  either  of  the  litigating  parties  be  a  member  of  the 
University,  the  jurisdiction  is  with  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  and 
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therefore^  a  fortiori,  when  both  of  them  are  members.  I  could 
devise  no  reason,  or  even  conjecture,  to  support  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

"But  a  jurisdiction  may  be  lost,  either  by  not  making  the 
claim  at  the  right  time,  or  not  making  it  in  a  right  manner. 
And  here,  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  claim  any  commenda- 
tion for  wisdom,  or  activity,  in  securing,  on  tliis  occasion,  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  I  am  ready  to  confess,  that  if  the 
thing  were  to  be  repeated,  I  should  use  far  more  promptitude 
in  taking  the  proper  steps,  than  I  have  done,  in  this  case ;  and 
should  be  more  on  my  guard  against  losing  our  academical 
rights,  either  by  mistake  or  neglect,  than  I  have  been.  In 
another  instance,  informed  as  I  now  suppose  myself  to  be,  I 
should  myself,  immediately  upon  the  application  of  a  defendant, 
provided  the  cause  were  one  really  cognizable  in  this  Court, 
apply  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  not  leave  the  application  to  be 
made  by  the  defendant. 

*'  Be  it,  however,  remembered  and  understood,  that  the  delay 
on  my  part  arose  altogether  from  a  delicacy  Avhicli  I  certainly 
carried  too  far;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  though  I  lost 
not  one  moment's  time  in  exerting  myself  to  make  the  claim 
of  cognizance,  the  very  instant  I  was  informed  that  it  was  my 
duty  so  to  do,  yet  when  my  claim  was  actually  made,  in  the 
King's  Bench,  the  term  was  within  an  hour  or  t\A'o  of  expiration." 

Here  follow  some  remarks  upon  the  consultations  which 
had  been  held,  the  opinions  of  counsel,  and  "  the  great  zeal  and 
ability"  with  which,  on  the  2.5th  of  the  preceding  January,  the 
Attorney-General,  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  counsel  for  the  Universit}-, 
had,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  "  answered  all  the  subtleties 
which  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Marryat,  the  counsel  for 
Dr.  Brown." 

"  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  that  day,"  continued  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  ^'  pronounced  unanimously  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  University,  and  our  counsel  informed  me  that  I  ought 
not  to  delay  the  holding  of  a  court. 

"  Now,  whoever  reads  with  any  degree  of  attention,  the 
oaths  which  we  all  take  at  our  matriculation,  and  also  the  oaths 
of  admission  to  our  several  degrees,  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
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the  very  solemn  manner  in  -which  the  consciences  of  the  jurors 
are  impressed  with  the  duty  of  ol)serving  our  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, privileges,  and  ap])roved  customs. 

"Among  these  privileges,  perhaps,  that  which  has  the  most 
unexceptionable  validity,  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court;  not  only  as  that  jurisdiction  is  stated  and 
explained  by  several  positive  Statutes  ;  but  as  it  is  confirmed  by 
repeated  Charter,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament;  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  of  our  other  Statutes. 

"  Certainly  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  another  man's 
conscience  in  the  business  of  an  oath  to  be  taken,  by  him,  on 
any  occasion.  These  very  solenm  transactions,  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  but  too  often  contemplated  with  very  lax  and  superficial 
ideas  of  the  duties  thereby  enjoined ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I 
myself  remember,  that  not  many  years  ago,  a  member  of  this 
University,  high  in  situation  and  degree,  very  seriously  hesitated 
respecting  the  prosecution  of  another  member  of  the  Senate, 
even  for  a  sum  of  money,  in  any  other  place  than  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court :  and  when  it  was  observed  to  him  that  he 
seemed  more  scrupulous  than  was  necessary,  he  replied,  'An 
oath.  Sir,  is  a  very  solemn  and  serious  thing ;'  alluding  to  the 
oaths  which  we  take,  at  matriculation  and  degree  time. 

"  I  trust  that  every  one  who  hears  me,  will  think  that  these 
observations,  are  by  no  means,  on  this  occasion,  out  of  time  or 
out  of  place.  For  the  fact  is,  that  not  only  a  doctor  of  divinity 
has  prosecuted  a  master  of  arts,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
for  an  oflfence  cognizable  here,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity,— but  also,  that  the  prosecutor,  after  he  must  have  known 
that  the  cognizance  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  had  been 
claimed  in  form,  both  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  Judge  of 
the  Academical  Court,  has  continued,  for  some  weeks  together, 
to  harass  the  defendant  with  the  prospect  of  a  suit  in  the  King's 
Bench ;  has  put  the  University  to  great  trouble  and  expense  in 
defending  its  just  rights ;  and  to  the  very  last  moment,  has,  by 
his  counsel, — and  that  counsel,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a 
gentleman  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  customs,  laws,  or 
privileges,  of  this  or  perhaps  any  University — raised  up  and 
urged  every  subtilty  that  ingenuity  could  invent;  thus  endea- 

2  c  2 
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vouring  to  take  advantage  of  any  slight  informality  or  omission 
that  might  be  made  by  a  Vice-Chancellor,  not  used  to  Com-ts  of 
Law,  or  legal  questions;  and  all  this,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dejjriving  a  defendant  of  his  just  rights,  and  the  University  of 
its  legal  jurisdiction. 

"  In  regard  to  Dr.  Brown's  complaint  against  Mr.  R.,  or 
Mr.  R.'s  defence,  I  have  already  observed,  that  on  them,  I 
make  not  the  slightest  remark.  Sitting  in  this  Court,  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  that  I  know  nothing  either  of  one  or  of  the 
other — they  are  not  before  me.  I  am  simply  pleading  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  the  attention  that  is  due,  from 
members  of  this  University,  to  that  jurisdiction.  To  these 
points  I  confine  myself:  and  I  hope,  that  due  reflection  on 
what  has  happened  in  this  case,  will  induce  all  persons  who 
may  in  future  be  more  immediately  concerned  in  similar 
matters,  to  remember,  with  eff'ect,  the  obligations  they  are 
actually  under,  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  University,  to 
which  they  belong,  and  which  they  have  sworn  to  support." 
*  *  *  *  Here  follow  answers  to  various  objections  made, 
or  supposed  to  be  made,  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court.     Afterwards,  Dr.  Milner  proceeds  thus ; 

"  Farther,  I  maintain,  that  this  domestic  tribunal  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  is  a  very  wise  institution — a  privilege  of  the 
royal  bounty,  very  much  to  be  esteemed,  and  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  very  grateful ;  for  nothing  but  discretion  in  the  use 
of  the  jjrivilege,  is  required,  in  order  to  render  it  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  this  University. 

"  This  Court  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  its 
advantages  have  been  found  so  conspicuous,  that  its  powers  and 
privileges  have  not  only  been  extended  and  confirmed,  by 
repeated  Charters  from  the  Crown,  but,  at  length,  the  Grand 
Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  itself  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  thus  rendered 
both  efficient  and  exclusive ;  and  the  peculiar  reason  given  in 
the  Charter  is,  that  the  studies  of  this  University  might  not  be 
disturbed  or  impeded  by  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Courts  of 
Law ;  which,  it  is  well-known,  often  prove  tedious  and  expen- 
sive.'*     *     *     *     * 
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After  speaking  of  certain  penal  Statutes,  the  Vice-Cliancellor 
thus  proceeds;  "  If  any  man  should  ask  me  whether  any  instances 
are  to  be  found,  in  which  these  penal  Statutes,  to  which  I  refer, 
have  been  enforced  ?  I  answer  the  question,  by  asking  such  an 
inquirer,  whether,  in  the  annals  of  the  University,  a  single 
instance  can  be  found,  wherein  the  claim  of  cognizance  has  been 
resisted,  when  that  claim  has  been  made  ? 

"If  I  mistake  not,  the  present  is  the  very  first  instance.  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  that  not  only  this  breach  of  privilege  has  been 
attempted  by  Dr.  Brown,  but  that  the  attempt  has  been 
aggravated  in  several  ways."     *     *     *     * 

"It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  though  1  have  pronounced  and  do  pronounce  this  cause, 
between  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  R.,  considered  as  a  personal  afiair, 
to  be  completely  and  finally  terminated,  yet  this  my  final 
determination  does  not  j)reclude  me  from  taking  it  most 
seriously  into  consideration,  how  far  I  may,  or  may  not,  be  yet, 
in  duty  bound  not  to  overlook  that  positive  violation  of.  the 
Statutes^  which  has  recently  taken  place,  and  which,  if  it  had 
passed  unnoticed,  or  if  the  violator  had  succeeded  in  the  late 
contest  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  would  certainly  have 
proved  a  very  material  step  towards  the  comjilete  loss  of  the 
important  privilege  of  our  academical  jurisdiction. 

"  Who  is  there  among  us  Avho  does  not  know,  that  the  said 
jurisdiction  is,  by  some  persons,  viewed  with  a  very  jealous  eye  ? 
and  that  late  attempts  have  been  made  to  Avrest  it  from  the 
University  ?  Surely  then,  this  was  not  the  moment  to  endanger 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Academical  Court,  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  laid  before  you. 

"'  If,  on  this  occasion,  I  have  expressed  myself  both  freely 
and  strongly,  all  candid  persons  will,  I  trust,  ascribe  both  my 
expressions  and  my  sentiments  to  the  nature  of  the  office  in 
which  I  am  placed,  and  the  weighty  subject  under  consider- 
ation. 

"The  Statutes,  to  Mdnch  I  have  alluded,  as  having  been 
grievously  violated,  justify  all  that  I  have  said ;  and  the  pe- 
nalties which  they  hold  forth  will  be  found  sufficiently  heavy,  if 
I  should  be  compelled  to  inflict  them. 
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"  I  hope,  I  need  not  add,  that  as  a  private  individual,  aid 
member  of  a  small  college,  no  man  upon  earth  Avishes  to  live 
more  peaceably,  or  in  a  more  retired  manner,  than  I  do,  and 
have  done,  in  this  place,  for  many  years. 

"  But  if  the  University,  from  any  circumstance  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  have  judged  it  proper  to  call  me  from  my 
retirement,  unexpectedly,  to  a  public  station,  and  that  station 
should  be  found,  in  any  respect,  difficult,  I  have  still,  no  fears 
of  receiving,  from  my  electors,  a  candid  construction  of  my 
proceedings;  as  I  can  most  fully  promise  them  every  exertion  ia 
my  power,  of  care  and  diligence;  and,  that  whether  I  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed,  my  objects,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
University,  shall  invariably  be,  to  temper  a  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  our  salutary  academical  laws,  with  all  possible  modera- 
tion and  impartiality." 

The  following  brief  "  Minute  of  Acta  Curiae,"  furnished  by 
Dr.  Milner,  from  his  own  notes,  to  the  University  Registrary, 
gives  a  concise  account  of  this  important  proceeding. 

"At  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  Dr. 
Brown  was  again  called  thrice ;  and  not  appearing,  nor  (upon 
inquiry)  any  one  appearing  for  him,  the  Vice-Chanccllor,  finally, 
dismissed  the  cause  and  dissolved  the  Court. 

"  But  before  he  left  the  chair,  the  Vice-Chancellor  made  a 
few  observations,  for  the  information  of  the  University,  on  thi 
proceedings  which  were  prior  to  the  holding  of  this  court — viz., 
the  copy  of  the  Mrit  served  on  Mr.  R. — the  claim  of  cogni- 
zance made  both  by  him,  and  by  the  University — the  care  and 
skill  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Assessor,  in  advising 
the  manner  of  making  the  said  claim,  as  also  the  great  attention 
of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  of  the  University  Counsel,  Mr, 
Sergeant  Lens  and  Dr.  Leycester,  in  their  private  consultations 
respecting  this  business, — and  lastly,  the  zeal  and  ability 
displayed  by  them,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  the 
points  of  law  came  to  be  argued. 

"  The  Vice-Chancellor  added,  that  he  conceived  the  juris- 
diction of  the  University  Court,  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  confirmed  by  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  a  very 
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important  jurisdicLion ;  and  that  the  University  was  under 
considerable  obhgations  to  all  its  counsel,  and,  particularly,  to 
Mr.  Attorney-General,  for  their  exertions  in  protecting  and 
securing  the  same. 

"The  A^ice-Chancellor,  before  he  concluded,  explained,  how, 
in  the  manner  of  communicating  to  Dr.  Brown  the  intimation 
for  his  appearance,  he  had  used  all  possible  respect  and  civility 
— and  observed,  fartlicr,  that  he  was  not  precluded  from  most 
seriously  considering,  how  far  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  yet  in 
duty  bound,  not  to  overlook  the  violation  of  Statutes  which  had 
taken  place." 

Dr.  jNIilner's  notes,  with  reference  to  this  affair,  afford  proof 
of  the  very  great  industry  with  which  he  searched  for  precedents 
bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  and  collected  all  the  histo- 
rical evidence  respecting  it;  and  the  questions  which,  as  it 
appears  from  his  private  memoranda,  he  put  to  his  counsel, 
bear  decisive  marks,  not  only  of  acuteness  and  ability,  but  also, 
of  the  most  conscientious  anxiety  to  execute,  as  became  him, 
the  important  duty  committed  to  his  charge. 

Besides,  what  may  be  called,  his  official  statements  to  the 
University  counsel.  Dr.  Milner  addressed  to  them  a  private 
communication  ;  "'  not  choosing,"  as  he  said,  "  to  load  the  Ijrief 
with  observations,  which,  though  Avritten  in  haste,  and  expressed 
in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  desultory,"  might  "  yet  have 
their  uses  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  counsel  to  form  a 
comj^lete  judgment  on  tlie  brief  transmitted  to  them;"  and 
expressing  his  hope,  that  if,  "in  this  step,"  he  committed  "any 
fault  or  irregularity,"  his  "good  intentions"  might  "be  his 
apology." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insert  here  the  Mhole  of  this  comnui- 
nication,  able  aiid  interesting  though  it  be;  but  the  following 
brief  extract  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

"Dr.  Milner  was  unfortunately  chosen  Vice-Chancellor  on 
the  4th  of  November  last,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Brown.  This 
has  been  represented  as  originating  in  a  diflercnce  of  political 
sentiments  and  parties. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue. 

"  Perhaps  a  more   decisive   proof  of  the  misrepresentation 
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cannot  be  desired  than  this  fact,  viz.,  that  only  ten  of  those 
persons  who,  at  the  last  election,  voted  for  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
voted  for  Dr.  Brown  to  be  yice-Chancellor,  whereas  eleven 
of  the  same  Lord  H.  P.'s  friends  voted  for  Dr.  Milner.^' 
*  *  *  ff  If  jtny  persons  shall  still  say  that  this  court  is 
of  no  use,  the  Vice-Chancellor  requests  them  to  reflect  on 
what  passed  in  Frend^s  case  seventeen  years  ago.  There 
were  persons  who  talked  so  then:  but,  be  it  remembered, 
what  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  that  moment — how 
many  irreligious  and  seditious  proceedings  of  various  societies 
there  were  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom — and  how  much  of 
a  similar  spirit  was  then  at  work  in  this  University.  That  trial 
and  its  consequences  put  a  complete  termination,  so  far  as  this 
place  is  concerned,  to  all  proceedings  of  that  kind.  Nothing  of 
a  similar  nature  has  arisen  since  that  period ;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  firmly  believes,  that  not  half  a  dozen  Academics  are 
now  to  be  found,  who  do  not,  on  a  review  of  the  University 
proceedings  at  that  time,  cordially  approve  of  them. 

"The  Vice-Chancellor  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give 
the  counsel  all  possible  information,  to  hide  nothing  from  them 
— and  to  declare  his  own  readiness  to  stand  firm  at  his  post, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  him,  or  his  proceedings. 

"  Make  but  his  road  clear  and  he  will  go  in  it. 

"  If  nothing  can  be  done,  it  will  not  be  his  fault.  The 
present  moment  he  conceives  to  be  a  very  important  eera  in  the 
history  of  the  University ;  and  if,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  done, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  will  have  to  lament  that  the  crisis  took 
place  in  his  unfortunate  year."     *     *     H^ 

^^The  Vice-Chancellor  commits  himself  entirely  to  the 
direction  of  his  counsel,  and  afterwards  to  the  judgment  of  all 
impartial  members  of  the  University." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Dr.  Milner's  University 
friends  entirely  approved  of  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  important  affair. 

Dr.  Mansel,  Master  of  Trinity  College  and  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  being,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  accident,  confined  to 
his  room  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  day  of  the  holding  of  the 
court;  wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  follows : 
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"My  dear  Dean,  "  Trinity  Lodge,  February,  1810. 

"A  cause  in  your  hands  can  never  Avant  such  assistance  as  I 
could  give,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  that  it  could  be  in  any- 
other  hands  mth  so  great  advantage  either  to  the  University, 
or  to  the  public. 

''  Believe  me,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 

"  My  dear  Vice-Cliancellor,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

"W.  Bristol." 

To  hold  courts  seems,  during  the  Yice-Chancellorships  of 
Dr.  Milner,  to  have  been  his  peculiar  fate. 

The  following  memorandum,  extracted  from  a  sort  of  journal 
kept  by  Dr.  Milner  during  this  year  of  office,  needs  no  elu- 
cidation. 

"At  a  Court  liolden  in  the  Lodge  of  Queen's  College,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  March,  1810, — present,  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Pearce,  Dr.  Bai'nes,  Dr.  Craven,  Dr.  Douglas, 
Dr.  Mansel  (Bishop  of  Bristol),  Dr.  Cory,  Dr.  Gretton,  and 
Dr.  Pearson,  with  W.  A.  Pemberton,  the  University  Reg>'. — in  a 
cause  of  discipline  and  correction  arising  from  complaint"  (of 
riotous  behaviour  in  the  streets  at  midnight,  &c.,)  '*  against 
three  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  student  of  St.  John's 
College*,  the  defendants,  having  heard  the  charge  made  by  the 
said  commissioners,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  same ;  upon  which 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned 
assessors,  pronounced  the  following  sentence: 

"  Tliat  the  above-mentioned  defendants  be  severally  fined  in 

the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  each.     That  be  rusticated  for 

one  whole  year.     That  be  suspended  from  taking  his 

degree  for  one  whole  year  from  the  time  at  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  taken  it.  That and  be  sus- 
pended from  taking  their  degrees  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
from  the  time  at  which  they  might  otherwise  have  proceeded  to 
their  degrees." 


*  The  uames  of  these  geutlomeu  are,  hero,  for  obvious  reasons,  suppressed. 
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If  the  punishments  in  these  cases  appear  severe,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  offences  ■were  very  serious;  and  that  soon 
after  entering  upon  his  office  of  Vice- Chancellor,  Dr.  Milner 
had  been  convinced,  by  circumstances,  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  more  agreeable  subjects  of  con- 
templation. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  dated  ^^  April  9th,  1810," 
opened  with  Dr.  Milner,  as  Yice-Chancellor,  a  communication 
vhich  ended  in  the  munificent  gift,  (not  bequest,)  to  the 
University  of  15,200/.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols.,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  eight  new  scholarships ;  the  scholars  to  be 
the  sons  or  orphans  of  such  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  might  be  unable  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  their 
education  at  the  University.  Less  pleasing  matters,  however, 
claimed,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Vice-Chancellor's  attention. 

The  following  memorandum  has  reference  to  an  affair 
which,  although  of  great  importance,  needs  not  here  to  be 
dilated  upon. 

"June  14th.     Mr. ,  Mr. ,  and  Lord 

called  at  Queen's  Lodge  about  one  o'clock,  to  say  that  they 
appealed  against  the  sentence  of  Tuesday  last. 

'"The  Vice-Chancellor  answered,  that  he  should  act  ac- 
cording to  the  duties  of  his  office." 

The  sentence  above-mentioned  Avas  a  sentence  of  expulsion, 
in  consequence  of  disorderly  conduct;  and  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  his  usual  caution  and 
consideration,  was  carried  into  efiect. 

The  trial  of  these  gentlemen  had  taken  place  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  June ;  another  of  their  party,  concerned  in  the  same 
irregularities,  but,  as  it  seemed,  a  less  daring  violator  of  disci- 
pline, had  been,  at  the  same  time,  sentenced  to  receive,  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  a  puljlic  admonition. 

Dr.  Milner  was  at  least  as  kind  and  considerate  as  he  was 
firm  ;  but  this  duty  having  devolved  upon  him,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  discharge  it  efficiently.  Here  follows  the  "Admoni-' 
tion/'  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion. 
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"  Mr. ,   1   am   now  called  upon,  pursuant   to  your 

sentence,  to  admonish  you  against  a  repetition  of  the  irregu- 
larities for  which  you  have  been  censured. 

"  I.  My  first  observation  is,  that  since  there  has  lately 
appeared  such  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  the  Avords  and  tlie 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  tlie  University,  I,  (in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  higher  Courts  of  Law  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions.)  have  judged  it  both  most  safe  and  most  expedient 
to  put  down  in  writing,  the  several  remarks  which  I  think  it 
proper  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  admonition. 

"  You  and  others  were  charged  by  the  regular  officers  of 
this  University  with  having  broken  its  laws,  and  having  acted, 
in  many  respects,  contrary  to  its  good  order  and  discipline. 

"  You  have  been  heard,  in  your  defence,  with  great  patience; 
and,  in  regard  to  your  sentence,  the  greatest  lenity  and  modera- 
tion has  been  exercised  toM'ards  r/ou  in  particular. 

"  I  wish  I  could  report  to  this  respectable  body  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  conduct  of  yourself  and  your  associates,  since 
the  commission  of  your  principal  fault,  had  been  such  as 
became  your  situation  ;  but  sorry  indeed  am  I  to  observe,  that 
both  since  you  were  summoned  to  apj^ear  before  me,  and  even 
since  the  respective  sentences  have  been  pronounced,  the  con- 
duct of  several,  (I  know  not  Avhether  of  all,)  has  been  marked 
with  the  most  unfeeling  and  unparallelled  efirontery. 

"You,  Mr. ,  in  particular,  have  been  active,  (jointly 

indeed  with  others,)  in  distributing,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
sentence,  strong  liquor  to  the  populace,  thereby  producing  in 
the  town  much  intoxication,  tumult,  and  confusion. 

"  I  confess  that  this  proceeding  appeared  to  me,  at  tirst, 
almost  incredible. 

"  If,  indeed,  in  your  own  college,  you  had  gained  a  victory 
in  a  hard  contest  with  some  competitors  in  learning — or  if,  in  a 
more  public  examination  you  had  merited  the  place  of  a  high 
wrangler — or  had  gained  a  medal,  or  a  University  scholarship — 
nay,  suppose  even  that  an  unexpected  accession  of  wealth  had 
come  into  your  possession  ;  in  any  of  these,  as  in  many  other 
similar  instances,  I  could  understand  how  it  might  happen, 
that  the  heart  of  an   ingenuous  youth,  (warmed  and  expanded 
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by  success^)  might  feel  a  desire  that  several  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  town  should  be  made  to  partake  in  the  plea- 
sure of  the  day. 

"But,  Sir,  that  men  under  such  discreditable  censures,  as 
were  yourself  and  your  associates,  should  celebrate  their  vices 
and  their  public  conviction,  by  the  distribution  of  strong 
liquor,  displays,  to  my  mind,  a  state  of  inconsiderate  impenitence 
and  hardness,  unexampled  in  Academical  history^ 

"  II.  Such  was  the  contumacy  of  the  rioters,  that  on  the 
second  day  after  the  passing  of  the  sentence,  the  very  day 
on  which  an  attempt  was  made  by  certain  persons  concerned, 
to  appeal  against  the  justice  of  that  sentence,  one  of  those  per- 
sons certainly  was  seen,  and  I  believe  three  of  them  were  seen, 
driving  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  streets,  blowing  horns, 
and  otherwise  acting  directly  in  opposition  to  good  order  and 
the  express  regulations  of  the  University.  And  the  gentleman 
most  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  was  the  same  person  who 
had  actually  rescued  a  man  who  had  struck  the  Pro-proctor, 
and  was  then  in  custody. 

"  III.  In  reflecting  upon  this  business,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  take  into  the  account  the  general  state  of  the  University 
for  some  weeks  past. 

"  It  is  notorious,  that  twenty-four  hours  seldom  passed, 
without  some  very  considerable  breach  of  discipline,  some  riot, 
some  tumult,  some  confusion.  To  such  a  height  had  these 
disorders  proceeded,  that  the  University  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  their  usual  number  of  public  officers ;  and,  to  their 
great  praise,  it  is  well  known  that  several  of  our  most  respec- 
table members, — men  highly  distinguished  by  their  good  sense 
and  their  acquirements, — have,  with  the  most  laudable  and 
disinterested  zeal,  volunteered  their  services  on  this  occasion. 

"  Indeed,  the  indefatigable  labours  both  of  the  Proctors  and 
Pro-proctors,  by  night  and  by  day,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
lenity  and  moderation,  are  beyond  all  praise.  If  they  have 
erred  at  all,  it  is  in  having  carried  the  spirit  of  mildness  and  of 
connivance  too  far.  And  here,  were  it  not  presumption  in  me 
to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  others,  I  might  be  disposed  to 
intimate,  that  both  in  our  domestic  and  our  public  discipline,  a 
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more  strict  attention  to  tlie  infliction  of  the  lesser  censures,  for 
the  lesser  faults,  and  these  censures  gradually  increasing  in 
severity,  according  to  circumstances,  would  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  Academical  regulations. 

"  At  least  the  improvement  here  suggested,  would  have  this 
good  eifect.  It  would  take  away  from  persons  of  disingenuous 
minds  that  handle  which,  I  constantly  observe,  they  are  dis- 
posed, on  occasion  of  any  vigorous  exertion  of  authority,  to  lay 
hold  of,  '  that  they  have  never  before  been  publicly  censured.' 

"  Undergraduates,  I  say,  who  have  been  notorious,  almost 
every  day  of  their  residence  in  the  University,  for  idleness, 
rioting,  and  immoralities,  never  fail  to  plead  their  perfect 
innocence,  provided,  that,  through  the  kindness  of  their  Tutors, 
the  mild  government  of  the  Masters  and  Superintendents  of 
their  Colleges,  and  the  lenity  of  the  University  Officers,  their 
multiplied  irregularities  have  been  connived  at,  or  lightly 
passed  over. 

"  IV.  After  all,  it  is  my  great  satisfaction  to  be  enabled  to 
state,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence,  that  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  repeated  breaches  of  order,  of  which  we 
have,  lately,  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  are  few ;  compa- 
ratively speaking,  they  are  very  few ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that 
leaving  these  few  persons  out  of  the  account,  there  is,  in  the 
general  body  of  our  Undergraduates,  a  laudable  disposition  to 
be  attentive  to  the  studies,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the 
University. 

"  v.  However,  with  regard  to  the  sad  samples  Avhich  I  have 
seen — the  few  to  whom  I  now  allude — I  am  much  inclined  to 
pronounce  their  cases  to  be  such  as  to  afford  little  prospect  of 
cure,  while  they  remain  on  Academical  ground.  They  will  talk 
largely  of  their  honour  and  gentlemanlike  behaviom',and  yet  break 
their  word ;  persist  in  untruths,  quibble  and  cavil,  and  misrepre- 
sent, and  display  every  disingenuous  practice  without  a  blush. 

"  The  lenity  that  has  been  shown  to  them,  they  construe 
into  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  innocence  ;  they  review  each 
other's  irregularities  with  applause,  and  congratulate  themselves 
if  they  can  1)ut  just  escape  the  punishment  threatened  by  the 
laM-s  which  they  affect  to  despise.     It  will  scarcely  be  believed. 
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that  the  offender  above  mentioned,  he  who,  by  absolute  violence, 
obstructed  one  of  the  Pro-proctors  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
had  the  supreme  confidence,  even  after  his  conviction,  to  assert 
to  me  that  he  had  committed  ^no  ofTence  whatever  !' 

"  VI.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I  repeat  it, 
these  instances  are  but  few;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  the* wisest 
thing  which  parents  or  guardians  can  do  in  svich  unhappy  cases, 
is  to  remov^e  the  pupils  from  College,  before  they  finally  dis- 
grace themselves  and  their  relatives,  and  before  they  con- 
taminate persons  of  better  dispositions  and  habits :  for  some  of 
these,  who  do  so  much  mischief  here,  may,  perhaps,  in  due 
time,  and  under  a  different  and  stricter  regimen,  become  useful 
members  of  the  community;  but  the  mischief  which  they  do  in 
the  University,  is  incalculable. 

"  That  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  (I  had  almost  said  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred,)  are  of  a  different  stamp,  our  public  and 
private  examinations  fully  demonstrate  to  my  mind. 

"  Such  praise-worthy  undergraduates,  (if  such  are  now 
present,)  I  address  with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  because  I 
know  they  will  both  listen  to  advice  with  respect  and  gratitude, 
and  follow  the  directions  wdiich  they  cannot  but  approve,  with 
resolution  and  perseverance.  I  say,  I  verily  believe,  that  the 
main  body  of  our  students  are  of  a  very  different  stamp.  They 
mind  their  proper  business,  they  are  exemplary  in  their  con- 
duct, and,  on  public  occasions,  many  of  them  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  literary  attainments.  Of  such  men,  in  their 
future  life,  both  the  University  and  the  country  cannot  fail  to 
augur  well. 

"  VII.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  duty  to  put  even  these  praise- 
W'Orthy  students  in  mind,  that  their  own  reputation  suffers 
through  the  misconduct  of  that  small  class  of  disorderly  and 
turbulent  Academics,  which  I  have  been  describing. 

"  For  though,  as  I  have  observed,  the  best  and  by  far  the 
most  numerous  part  of  our  scholars  spend  their  time,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  rooms,  and  there  give  their  attention  to  their 
studies,  the  turbulent  and  disorderly  appear,  on  all  occasions, 
both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  villages :  in  fact,  they  are  every- 
where, except  where  they  ought  to  be ;  and  they  thus  impress 
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too  much  of  a  belief  that  our  students,  in  general,  are  riotous 
and  immoral. 

"Once  more  then,  I  say,  that  I  verily  believe,  it  is  not  so; 
though  I  certainly  state  this  distinction  much  more  in  the  hope 
of  guarding  our  decent  students  from  the  infection  of  the  dis- 
obedient, and  from  the  imputation  of  belonging  to  a  class  of 
indolent,  disorderly,  contumacious  grassatores,  (as  our  statutes 
denominate  them)  than  in  any  expectation  of  stimulating  these 
last-mentioned  persons  to  a  salutary  reformation. 

"VIII.  My  advice  therefore,  and  my  earnest  exhortation  to 
the  main  body  of  our  respectable  scholars,  is,  that  they  do 
entirely,  or  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  the  company  of  such 
men.  Malorma  contubernium  facit  malos.  There  is,  in  the 
practice]  of  such  men,  nothing  to  admire,  much  less,  is  there 
anything  to  imitate :  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  should  even 
excite  laughter  or  merriment.  So  far  from  possessing  the 
virtues  of  discreet,  sober,  diligent  Academics,  there  are  not, 
even  in  their  vices,  any  of  those  effusions  of  humour  and 
genius,  which  have,  sometimes,  appeared  among  the  very 
blamable  irregularities  of  certain  characters. 

"Breaking  of  lamps  and  windows,  shouting  and  roaring, 
blowing  of  horns,  galloping  up  and  down  the  streets  on  horse- 
back or  in  carriages,  fighting  and  mobbing  in  the  town  and 
neighbouring  villages;  in  the  day-time  breaking  down  fences 
and  riding  over  corn-fields,  then  eating,  drinking,  and  becoming 
intoxicated  at  taverns  or  ale-houses ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  night 
frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  resisting  the  lawful  authorities, 
and  often  putting  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  town  into 
great  alarm ; — these  are  among  the  practices  which  these 
GENTLEMEX  exhibit  for  your  imitation;  and  these  are  the 
sallies  of  genius  and  spirit  which,  they  suppose,  will  call  forth 
your  admiration. 

"IX.  Let  every  student,  who  sets  a  true  value  upon  his 
own  reputation,  guard  against  the  snares  of  such  men.  They 
delight  in  making  you  like  themselves ;  for  though,  in  their 
consciences,  they  cannot  but  respect  your  learning,  and  morals, 
and  decorous  deportment,  yet  it  becomes  you  always  to  remem- 
ber, that  vice  has  a  secret  pleasure  in  bringing  down  the  con- 
duct of  the  virtuous  to  its  own  disgraceful  standard. 
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"  I  say  then,  let  every  considerate  scholar  in  this  University 
have  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  that  when  we  are  discouraging 
the  disobedient,  the  riotous,  and  gross  offenders  of  every  kind, 
we  are,  in  fact,  pleading  his  own  cause,  and  supporting  his  own 
credit  and  personal  reputation. 

"It  is  the  direct  interest  of  every  scholar,  who  has  any 
pretensions  to  parts,  morals,  or  learning,  that  he  should  be 
distinguished  and  separated  from  the  turbulent,  the  riotous, 
and,  I  fear,  I  may  add,  the  almost  incurable. 

"  X.  In  regard  to  parents,  or  guardians  of  respectable  youth, 
one  might  ask,  whether  they  will  not  rejoice  to  hear,  that 
some  care  is  taken  by  the  Governors  of  the  University,  to 
discredit  examples  of  indolence  and  riot,  and  to  resist  the 
contagion  of  vice.  Nay,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  add,  what,  I  am 
sure,  must  be  true,  that  many  a  discreet  and  virtuous  under- 
graduate will  secretly  behold,  with  entire  approbation,  the 
wholesome  execution  of  the  laws,  although,  from  false  shame  or 
delicacy,  or  from  peculiarity  of  situation,  he  may  not  venture 
openly  to  applaud  the  censures  which  he  believes  to  be  both 
just  and  salutary :  he  must  be  glad  to  see  idleness,  immorality, 
and  rioting  discouraged,  thovigh  he  himself,  from  want  of 
experience,  or  want  of  courage,  may  not  feel  himself  entitled 
to  stand  forward  openly  in  the  support  of  sobriety  and 
decorum. 

"  XI.  I  do  not  find,  that  the  faulty  conduct  of  Mr. , 

who  now  stands  before  me,  to  receive  the  admonition  of  the 
Vice-Chan cellor,  was  aggravated  by  the  use  of  any  violent  or, 
improper  language ;  and  I  trust  that  his  general  character  is  of 
a  better  stamp  than  that  of  several  others,  whose  sentences 
have  been  more  severe.  These  circumstances  certainly  had 
great  weight  in  the  adjudication  of  his  punishment;  and  I 
would  hope,  that  the  lenity  and  consideration  of  the  Court  may 
operate  upon  his  mind,  by  inducing,  in  his  future  deportment,  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  the  University,  a  sj)irit  of  greater  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

"  With  me,  it  is  an  abiding  principle  of  action,  never,  so 
long  as  there  exist  reasonable  hopes  of  the  reformation  of 
any  offender,  to  disgrace  such  a  man,  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  by  any  public  censure. 
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"  XII.  I  should,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
extremely    out   of   duty,  if   I    could    omit   to   mark  with    the 

strongest  disapprobation,  that  part  of  Mr. 's  conduct 

in  which,  after  the  sentence  on  Tuesday  last,  he  joined  with 
some  others,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  distribution  of  strong  liquor  to 
the  populace ;  and  (what  much  aggravates  the  offence)  when  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  indecency  of  such  behaviour,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  made  little  or  no  impression  either  on  his  feelings, 
or  his  understandinof. 

"  However,  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  collect,  from  the 
penitential  expressions  which  he  has  used  to-day,  that  there  is 
fair  room  to  hope  better  things  from  his  future  conduct. 

"XIII.  How  dreadfully  has  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
increased  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  throughout  the 
whole  country !  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  should  feel  it,  even 
in  these  retirements. 

"  Several  persons  here  well  remember  the  very  deep  and 
decorous  contrition,  the  public  acknowledgments,  and  the 
determined  resolution,  expressed  by  a  Fellow-Commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  (now  an  eminent  statesman  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm,)  who,  when  under  academical  censure,  judged  it  no-wise 
degrading  to  his  character  to  make  open,  voluntary,  confession 
of  his  fault,  in  a  manner  far  beyond  what  was  required  of  him, 
and  with  an  admirable  firmness  and  modesty,  to  declare  his 
fixed  determination  ncA^er  more,  while  he  lived,  to  be  seen  in 
liquor,  or  to  repeat  his  offence. 

"  XIV.  I  add  a  single  word,  in  conclusion,  by  way  of 
correcting  an  erroneous  notion  which,  I  find,  has  gone  abroad 
among  some  of  the  students ;  viz.,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Pro-Proctors  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Proctors  them- 
selves. 

"  Now,  so  far  as  respects  the  preservation  of  peace,  good 
order,  and  discipline,  their  authority  is  precisely  the  same;  and 
disobedience  towards  them,  and  resistance  of  their  authority,  is 
exposed  to  the  very  same  censures  and  punishments,  as  dis- 
obedience and  resistance  to  the  Proctors  themselves. 

"  XV.  Mr. ,  let   what   has    passed   be    a    serious 

warning  to   you  to  avoid   irregularities  of  every  species;  and- 

2   D 
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learn,  as  long  as  you  live,  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  community 
to  which  you  belong.  A  repetition  of  these  offences  will, 
infallibly,  be  attended  with  much  more  grievous  conse- 
quences." 

This  Admonition  is  admirable  as  a  composition ;  but  it  is 
difficult,  from  the  mere  reading  of  it,  to  conceive  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  which  it  produced,  when  delivered  in  the 
majestic  manner,  and  with  the  sonorous  yet  melodious  voice  of 
Dr.  Milner. 

Members  of  the  University,  of  all  ranks,  expecting  an 
address  of  extraordinary  excellence,  flocked  to  hear  it ;  indeed, 
the  oldest  persons  remarked  that  the  Schools  had  never,  within 
their  memory,  been  known,  on  any  similar  occasion,  to  be 
so  full. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who,  having  been  confined  to  his 
Lodge  by  indisposition  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  had  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  read  it,  returned  it  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
with  the  following  note. 

"My  dear  Sir,  "  Trinity  Lodge,  Monday. 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  this  gratification.  Never 
was  there  anything  more  to  the  purpose,  more  dignified,  and 
more  worthy  of  the  University,  and  of  such  an  officer  as  now 
presides  over  it. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  consulship  is  this  !  and  what  comforts  and 
blessings  we  may  derive  from  your  firm  conduct,  and  manly 
administration  ! 

"  Ever  yours,  W.  B." 

So  entirely  did  the  University  at  large  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Mansel  concerning  Dr.  Milner's  "  firm  con- 
duct and  manly  administration,"  that  the  idea  of  requesting 
him  to  consent  to  continue  to  occupy  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
chair  during  the  succeeding  year,  was  seriously  entertained. 

Dr.  Milner's  private  journal  of  this  period  discloses  a 
multitude  and  a  variety  of  concerns  which,  to  a  man  of  less 
energy,  or  less  method  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  would  have 
been  quite  overwhelming.  There  are  memoranda  of  applications 
from   clergymen   (unknown  as  well   as  known   to  Dr.  Milner) 
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for  "  worthy  curates ;"  applications  for  testimonials  from 
persons  desiring  public  stations  of  almost  all  kinds  ;  inquiries 
from  parents  about  their  sons;  notices  of  new  philosophical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  for  which  the  inventors  desired 
his  patronage ;  in  short,  applications  of  almost  every  imagi- 
nable kind ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  his  regular  college  and 
Carlisle  business,  and  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties  which 
belonged  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  Vice-Chancellor.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  this  variety  of  occupation,  his  devotional 
studies  were  not  neglected.  It  was  his  habit  to  make  short 
notes  upon  whatever  struck  him  in  the  course  of  his  scriptural 
reading ;  and  these  notes  are  often  exceedingly  full  of  meaning. 
The  following  memorandum  occurs  at  this  time. 

"  I.  Pet.  ii.  1. 

"  1.  Two  sorts  and  no  more.  If  any  have  not  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious,  let  them  go  to  work  without  loss  of  time. 

"  2.  Mind  and  grow.  Don't  mistake  religious  forms,  and 
religious  acquaintances,  for  religion. 

"  .3.  Living  stone.  Firmness,  life,  stability,  activity ;  all 
these — yet  disallowed  of  men." 

Dr.  Milner  was  of  course  this  year  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  chapter  at  Carlisle;  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  transact,  by  letter,  the  mass  of  business  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  Dean.  The  multifarious  concerns  thus  arranged, 
constituted  a  heavy  addition  to  the  weight  of  occupation  which 
this  year,  of  necessity,  devolved  upon  him. 

One  important  public  concern  which  Dr.  Milner  had  at  this 
time  upon  his  hands,  was  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bell, 
concerning  his  princely  donation  to  the  University,  of  above 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  for  the  founding  of  scholarships. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Bell  thus  wrote  to  liim,  from 

"  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster, 
"  Dear  Sir,  Tuesday,  June  2Gth,  1810. 

"Your  favour  of  yesterday,  (which  has  anticipated  what  I 
should  have  written  to  you  this  day,  or  to-morrow)  very  much 
surprised  me,  but  merits  my  particular  thanks. 

2    D  L' 
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"  I  hold  myself  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  and  Dr.  Pearce, 
for  the  close  thought  which  you  have  employed  in  improving 
my  plan ;  and  by  which  you  have  indeed  so  much  improved  it, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  admits  of  being  made  better. 

"  As  I  perfectly  understood  all  your  proposed  alterations, 
and  at  once  determined  to  adopt  them  all,  I  did  not  write  to 
you  about  them,  well  knowing  how  occupied  you  are  with 
business. 

"  The  plan,  containing  all  your  improvements,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  conveyancer,  for  him  to  draw  it  up  in  the  best 
manner,  in  legal  form,  and  mode  of  expression."     *     *     *     * 

"  From  this  state  of  things,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking,  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  make 
any  public  mention  of  it  in  the  Commemoration  on  Sunday 
next*,  when  the  donation  will  not  in  fact  have  taken  place. 
But  1  see  no  impropriety  in  your  giving  notice  to  the  Tutors  of 
the  several  colleges,  before  the  University  separates,  that  such 
a  foundation  will  take  place  without  delay;  that  they  may 
prepare  themselves  to  give  the  electors  the  requisite  information 
relating  to  their  pupils,  when  the  first  election  shall  come  on, 
in  November  or  December  next. 

"  Accept  my  best  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  the  favours  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
"  Very  truly, 

"  Your  greatly  obliged,  and 
"  Most  obedient  servant, 

"William  Bell. 
^'  To  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
"  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridffe." 

Commencement  Sunday,  was  now,  as  the  foregoing  letter 
intimates,  near  at  hand.  The  Commencement  at  Cambridge 
is  always  a  busy  season,  and  the  "  Commencement  Sunday,'^  a 
day  of  much  ceremony  and  magnificence  ;  but  the  Commence- 
ment of  1810  deserves  to  be  especially  remembered.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  University  preacher, 


The  day  of  the  annual  commemoration  of  benefactors  to  the  University. 
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and  on  Sunday,  July  1,  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's 
his  two  admirable  discourses  on  the  text  "  Let  there  be  lidit." 

O 

The  University  church  is  generally  crowded  on  "  Commence- 
ment Sunday:"  the  array  of  scarlet  robes,  and  the  general  splen- 
dour of  the  scene,  are,  of  course,  attractive ;  but  larger  audiences 
than  those  this  day  addressed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  behalf  of 
the  benighted  natives  of  the  East,  were  certainly  never  assem- 
bled within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary's. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  letters  to  different  friends,  thus  writes 
concerning  these  sermons : — 

'^June  23rd,  1810» 

"  I  am  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  preach 
before  them  two  sermons  on  Commencement  Sunday,  the  1st 
of  July  next.  I  am  rather  weak  in  spirit  at  present,  and  not 
strong  in  bodily  health ;  but  I  pray  for  strength,  and  I  trust 
the  Lord  will  sustain  me.     My  sermons  will  be  published." 

"London,  July  11,  1810. 

"  I  only  staid  at  Cambridge  two  days  after  I  preached. 

"  I  addressed  the  students  on  the  importance  of  the  sacred 
office,  in  conclusion ;  and  intimated  that  the  time  was  now 
come,  ■when  every  man  who  stood  on  the  side  of  religion  must 
be  content  to  bear  a  name  of  reproach ;  for  it  was  a  necessary 
evidence  of  his  character. 

"  I  preached  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  above  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  the  most 
solemn  stillness.     The  church  was  crowded. 

"  On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  came  up 
to  me  in  the  Senate-House,  and  thanked  me  for  the  discourses, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  be  published.  Others 
did  the  same.  Dean  Milner,  who  is  Vice-Chancellor,  informed 
me  soon  afterwards,  that  he  felt  himself  authorized  to  grant  the 
imprimatur  of  the  University  for  their  publication,  and  I  am 
preparing  them  for  the  press  accordingly." 

Dr.  Buchanan  might  have  added,  that  Dean  Milner  ex- 
pressed to  him,  in  private,  his  entire  approval  and  cordial 
admiration  of  these  sermons ;  and  declared  that  it  gave  him  the 
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most   heartfelt  satisfaction  to   have  it  in  his  power,  as  Vice- 
Chancellor,  to  order  them  to  be  printed  at  the  University  press. 

A  very  brief  notice  of  the  discourses  thus  distinguished  by 
the  approbation  of  Dean  Milner,  cannot  be  judged  improper. 
The  subject  of  these  sermons  was  the  diffusion,  throughout  the 
world,  of  the  divine  light  of  Christianity. 

The  sublime  words,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  were  applied  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  course  of  the  "  Sun  of  righteousness ;"  and 
he  directed  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  three  distinct  seras 
of  this  heavenly  illumination  ;  these  seras  being,  the  first  promul- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  the  Reformation,  and  the  period  then, 
and  still,  actually  present.  After  a  very  able  historical  view  of 
these  periods  of  divine  light,  he  set  forth  and  strongly  urged 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  Church  of  England  to  exert 
herself  in  the  great  work  of  spreading  throughout  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  "  It  becomes  her,^' 
he  said,  "standing,  as  she  does,  like  a  Pharos  among  the 
nations,  to  be  herself  the  grand  instrument  of  giving  light  to  the 
world." 

A  few  brief  sentences,  showing  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
inculcated  in  these  sermons,  ought  to  be  here  inserted ;  for, 
assuredly.  Dean  Milner  would  never  have  declared  his  approba- 
tion of  discourses  in  which  the  fundamental  and  distinguishing 
truths  of  Christianity  were  not,  as  he  believed,  rightly  laid 
down. 

"  True  religion,"  said  the  preacher  on  this  occasion,  "  is 
that  which  its  great  Author  hath  himself  declared.  It  is  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  *  who  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world,  through  him,  might  be  saved  f  of  the  atonement  of  God 
the  Son,  by  faith  in  whom  we  receive  remission  of  our  sins,  and 
are  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  Father ;  and  of  the  sanctification 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  we  are  made  meet  to  become 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

Dr.  Buchanan  concluded  his  second  sermon  before  the 
University  with  the  following  testimony  to  that  'regeneration' 
which  constitutes  in  truth  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

*'  Ti)is  cliauj^e  of  heart  ever  carries  with  it  its  own  witness. 
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and  it  alone  exhibits  the  same  character  among  men  of  every 
clime.  It  bears  the  fruit  of  righteousness ;  it  affords  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  life  which  was  intended  by  God,  or  is  attainable 
by  man;  it  inspires  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  pardon  and  of 
acceptance  through  the  Redeemer ;  it  gives  peace  in  death,  and 
a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life/' 

Such  were  the  religious  sentiments  of  which  Dean  Milner 
expressed  his  entire  and  cordial  approbation. 

The  Commencement,  with  its  various  engagements,  over, 
Dr.  Milner  was  again  occupied  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bell. 

Many  points  respecting  the  application  of  the  large  sum  of 
money  about  to  be  made  over  to  the  University  still  remained 
undecided ;  and  on  these  points  Dr.  Bell  desired  to  have  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  final  advice. 

At  length,  however,  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded, the  deeds  of  transfer  were  actually  sent  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  except  the  affix- 
ing to  them  of  the  University  seal ;  for  this  Dr.  Bell  was  now 
exceedingly  anxious.  With  generous  warmth,  he  had  said  to 
Dr.  Milner,  at  an  interview  which  took  place  between  them  in 
London,  that  the  idea  of  bequeathing  the  money  in  question 
was  to  him  a  most  melancholy  one ;  that,  being  an  old  man,  he 
earnestly  desired,  for  the  few  years  which  he  might  have  to  live, 
to  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  the  parents  and  sons  whom  it  was 
intended  to  benefit  enjoying  his  benefaction. 

Dr.  Milner  was  much  struck  by  this  benevolent  eagerness  ; 
"  to  leave  money,"  he  remarked,  was  "  nothing  uncommon,  but 
it  was  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  person  so  anxious  to  give 
it."  There  was  some  little  difficulty,  as  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bell  on 
the  9th  of  July,  "  in  getting  together,  in  non-term  time,  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Senate,  requisite  for  the  transacting 
of  public  business ;"  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  on 
the  30th  day  of  the  same  month  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
writing  as  follows : — 

"To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Bell. 
*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  inform  you,  that  yesterday 
the  two  deeds  of  your  truly  liberal  and  magnificent  foundation 
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were  sealed,  in    my  presence,  with  the  common  seal  of  the 
University. 

"  The  colleges  are  at  present  so  empty,  that  I  was  not 
without  fears  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  together  the 
number  of  members  necessary  for  doing  business  at  a  convoca- 
tion. However,  it  turned  out  otherwise ;  for  the  members  of 
the  Senate  having  been  previously  made  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  the  business,  came  together  quickly,  both  at  the 
first  convocation  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  second  convocation 
in  the  afternoon. 

"  If  you  will  please  to  give  me  leave,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  sometimes  paying  my  respects  to  you  when  I  am  called  to 
London.  I  sincerely  wish  to  congratulate  you  in  person,  and 
to  express  my  earnest  hopes,  that  your  venerable  old  age  may 
be  refreshed  with  the  seeing  or  hearing  of  clerical  parents  and 
their  sons  nr.ade  easy  and  happy  by  your  noble  benefaction. 

"  I  mean  to  transmit  the  deeds  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Arnold*; 
and  when  the  Public  Orator  returns  from  his  summer  excursion, 
the  Senate  will  direct  him  to  make  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  you  in  form. 
;  "  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milner, 

"  Vice-Chancellor.^' 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  scholarships  upon  this 
foundation  took  place  during  this  same  year,  Dr.  Milner  being 
an  examiner,  both  as  Vice-Chancellor  and  as  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  One  of  the  scholars  elected  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  present  Dean  of  Ely,  has  kindly  communicated  to  me 
various  recollections  of  Dean  Milner,  and  among  them  one 
most  characteristic  anecdote  relating  to  this  examination  for 
Bell's  Scholarships. 

*'  One  of  the  candidates,"  he  writes,  "  (a  very  good  classical 
scholar),  was  unable  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  put  to  him, 
and  I  was  amused  by  Dr.  Milner's  sending  him  a  small  piece  of 


Dr.  Bell's  solicitor. 
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paper,  and  requesting  him  to  write  down  upon  it  all  the  mathe- 
matics which  he  knew.  lie  was  very  kind  and  considerate,  but 
I  regarded  him  with  too  much  reverence  and  fear,  to  be  able  to 
note  many  particulars  of  what  took  place." 

The  above  anecdote,  and  the  testimony  to  Dean  Milner's 
kindness  and  consideration,  may,  perhaps,  to  some  persons, 
appear  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  truth  is,  that,  with 
Dr.  Milner's  humour,  which  he  rarely  could  repress,  tiiere  was 
always  mixed  so  much  obvious  good  nature,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  feel  it  harsh  or  unkind. 

I  remember  being  once  much  struck  with  the  effect  of  this 
mixture,  on  occasion  of  Dean  Milner's  saying  one  of  the  most 
pungent  things,  of  a  humorous  nature,  which  I  ever  heard 
him  utter.  A  young  gentleman  of  his  own  college,  who  liad 
obtained  certainly  not  a  very  high  place  among  the  Wranglers, 
came  to  him,  after  the  Senate-House  examination,  overflowing 
with  satisfaction  and  delight,  to  communicate  what  he  con- 
sidered his  great  success,  and  to  be  congratulated  upon  it.  The 
youth  was  a  person  for  whom,  as  for  his  father  and  his  whole 
family,  the  Dean  entertained  the  highest  regard ;  but  he  would 
seldom  repress  a  jest  which  rose  to  his  lips,  and  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  the  joy  expressed  was  rather  greater  than  the 
circumstances  warranted,  looked  very  good-humoured ly  in  his 
visitor's  face,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Very 
well,  very  well ;  it's  capital !  we'll  count  from  the  other  end  of 
the  list:' 

In  the  year  1810,  the  once  famous  gout  medicine,  called 
"  L'Eau  Medicinale/'  was  in  the  height  of  its  reputation. 

In  Dr.  Milner's  private  journal,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
the  following  entries : — "  July  29th.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
writes  to  me  about  the  gout  medicine ;  also  about  the  Bartlett's 
Buildings'  Society ;  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the  Chair." 

"  August  2'^  answered  the  Bp.  of  Carlisle. 

"  Chem®*®.  can  do  nothing  with  vegetables — I  am  at  work 
by  solution  and  taste.  I  will  attend  to  his  washes  respecting 
Bartlett's  Buildings." 

Aniid  the  variety  of  aft^irs  wliich  engaged  Dr.  Milner's 
attention,  he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
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that  presented  itself  of  advancing  the  cause  of  religion.  With 
this  view,  he,  during  this  month,  successfully  exerted  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  procure  for  a  Fellow,  of  his  own  College,  whose  principles  he 
knew  and  approved,  an  appointment  as  a  Whitehall  preacher. 
No  man,  perhaps,  could  be  more  unwilling  than  he,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  to  lay  himself  under  obligations  to  influential 
persons ;  yet,  by  no  one,  were  personal  considerations  more 
entirely  disregarded,  when  the  interests  of  religion  appeared 
to  be  concerned. 

Dr.  Milner  availed  himself,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  of  the 
opportunities  which  this  vacation  afforded  him  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  friend  Mr.  Kerrich,  who,  just  about  this  time, 
conceived  the  idea  of  executing  the  portrait  of  him  which  was 
afterwards  engraved  by  Facius.  The  following  is  one  of  many 
notes,  of  a  similarly  unceremonious  character,  written  during 
the  summer  months  of  this  year. 

"  Queen's,  Friday  morn, 
"  Dear  Sir,  July  27th,  1810. 

"  Why  should  you  not  dine  with  me  ?  for  example  to-day, 
at  three  o'clock,  in  as  plain  a  way  as  possible  ? 
"  Send  me  an  answer. 

"  If  you  particularly  wish  me  to  dine  with  you  some  other 
day,  I  will  do  it. 

"  Yours,  1.  M. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerrich." 

Afterwards,  while  the  portrait  was  in  hand,  these  social 
dinners  were  frequent.  Mr.  Kerrich  worked  upon  his  drawing, 
(it  was  executed  in  coloured  chalk,)  from  about  twelve  o'clock, 
till  a  quarter  before  two ;  maintaining  all  the  time,  an  animated 
conversation  with  his  sitter.  This,  in  common  with  most  other 
painters  of  portraits,  he  considered  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  characteristic  and  spirited  likeness  ;  he  disliked,  how- 
ever, any  great  variety  of  topic ;  and  a  change  of  subject,  "  from 
grave  to  gay,"  or  vice-versd,  always,  he  said,  endangered  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

Another  of  his  maxims, — and  the  opinions  of  a  man  who 
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succeeded  so  admirably  in  his  favourite  art,  deserve  to  be 
recorded, — another  of  Mr.  Kerrich's  maxims  was,  that  a 
painter  of  portraits  ought,  before  putting  pencil  to  paper,  to  fix 
definitively  in  his  own  mind,  upon  the  one  particular  style  of 
character,  which  he  is  to  endeavour  to  catch  and  to  represent, 
and  never  to  attempt  to  unite  various, — still  less,  opposite,  or 
inconsistent  expressions.  These  subjects  were  often  discussed 
between  him  and  Dr.  Milner,  during  the  hours  of  sitting. 
"  If,"  Mr.  Kerrich  would  say,  "  I  am  to  paint  you,  as  you  look 
at  St.  Mary's,  1  shall  ruin  the  whole  thing,  if  I  endeavour,  in 
addition,  to  throw  into  your  countenance  something  of  the 
expression  which  it  wears  when  you  are  the  life  of  the  party  at 
a  Vice-Chancellor's  dinner."  Mistakes,  similar  to  this,  he 
maintained,  were  frequently  committed  by  painters  of  the 
highest  reputation — no  one  expression  or  style  of  character  was, 
exclusively,  aimed  at ;  and,  therefore,  none  was  caught ;  and  the 
likeness,  if  there  M^ere  any,  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  sitting  over,  the  friends  usually  refreshed  themselves  by 
a  walk  up  and  down  the  long  gallery  at  Queen's  Lodge — a 
favourite  place  of  exercise  with  Dr.  Milner — till  it  was  time  to 
prepare  for  dinner.  Afterwards  they  spent  an  hour  or  two. 
together,  conversing,  often  on  serious  subjects,  and  before 
six  o'clock,  Mr.  Kerrich  left  the  Dean  to  his  evening  occu- 
pations. 

The  following  letter  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  unassuming 
character  of  the  writer. 

"To  THE  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

^'  Twickenham^  Middlesex,  Saturday, 
"  Dear  Sir,  August  4,  1810. 

"  Your  favour  of  the  30th  past,  which  came  to  my  hands 
yesterday,  gave  me  a  very  unexpected  pleasure,  by  informing 
me  that  you  had  been  enabled  to  get  the  deeds  sealed;  and  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  good  offices,  through  the 
whole  of  this  business. 

"  You  say,  that  when  the  public  orator  returns  from  his 
summer  excursion,  the  Senate  will  direct  him  to  make  their 
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grateful  acknowledgments  to  me,  in  form.     On  this  accomit,  I 
must  again  request  your  kind  offices. 

*'  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  silly  affec- 
tation :  but  our  feelings  are  personal :  and  it  would  be  a  real, 
and  very  great  satisfaction  to  me,  to  avoid  a  public  address.  I 
shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  it :  and,  I  must,  therefore,  entreat 
you,  to  present  my  respects  to  the  Senate,  in  what  you  know  to 
be  the  proper  manner,  (when  the  time  for  it  may  come)  and  to 
say,  from  me,  that  if  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  you 
to  acquaint  me,  that,  to  gratify  my  personal  feelings,  they  will, 
in  this  instance,  condescend  to  Avaive  their  general  mode  of 
proceeding  on  such  occasions,  I  shall  esteem  myself  obliged  to 
them  for  the  highest  compliment  they  can  possibly  pay  me. 

"  If,  at  any  time,  when  you  are  in  London,  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  oblige  me  with  your  company  in  Dean^s  Yard, 
you  will  add  to  the  favours  already  conferred  upon, 
"  Dear  Sir,  your  very  much  obliged, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"William  Bell." 

The  death  of  a  Prebendary  of  Carlisle,  just  at  this  time, 
gave  rise  to  much  extra  chapter  business. 

The  first  part  of  a  letter  (dated  August  l7th)  from  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  Good- 
enough  succeeded  to  the  vacant  stall,  has  reference  to  this 
occurrence  and  its  consequences :  the  latter  part  relates,  chiefly, 
to  a  subject  already  mentioned  as  furnishing  a  topic  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  and  is,  therefore, 
here  inserted. 

"Professor  Davy,"  writes  the  Bishop,  "told  me  that  he 
could  never  make  out  anything  respecting  the  Eau  Medicinale, 
save  that  it  was  vegetable.  Sir  J.  Banks,  at  first,  was  rather 
disj)leased  with  him,  thinking  that  he  could  tell  if  he  would. 
Mr.  Hatchett,  another  great  name  in  the  chemical  Avorld, 
corroljorates  Professor  Davy's  assertion.  Another  great  lumi- 
nary, the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  is,  I  find,  equally  puzzled.  How, 
then,  can  we,  poor  dull  men,  stijntes,  lignum,  i^c.  ^c,  terra 
inutile  pondiis,  dare  to  open  our  moutlis  ?     I  fear  that  I  have 
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already  been  too  presumptuous  in  hazarding  assertions,  that 
fox-glove  is  the  chief  ingredient. 

"  One  idea  has  always  struck  me  about  fox-glove, — why  is  it 
so  common  a  plant?  It  is  by  no  means  troublesome  as  a  weed; 
like  the  thistles  of  Genesis,  whatever  they  were,  formed  to 
exercise  labour  and  patience.  May  it  not  then  be  for  the  help 
of  man  ?  Should  it  prove  a  specific  for  gout,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  anywhere  superabundant.  Excuse  my  prattling.  I 
say  everything  to  you  with  diffidence  upon  this  head. 

"  My  poor  son  is  kept  at  home  by  the  illness  of  his  wife." 
*  *  *  "  He  will  feel  great  pride  in  your  obliging  message 
to  him. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Dean, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  Saml.  Carlisle. 

"  I  am  studying  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse.  I  have 
gone  half  through,  and  have  not  yet  found  any  wild  reveries, 
which  makes  me  think  favourably  of  him. 

"  To  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle." 

The  Dean's  private  journal,  so  often  referred  to,  contains, 
among  a  multitude  of  notices  of  chapter  and  other  business,  the 
following  memorandum,  dated 

"August  21st.  To  Bp.  of  Carlisle."  *  *  *  *  "to  say 
also,  that  Dr.  Davy  and  myself  are  at  work  on  the  gout 
medicine." 

Dr.  Milner  was  habitually  methodical  in  the  arrangement  of 

all  his  concerns;  and  with  respect  to  the  answering  of  letters  in 

particular,  he  was,  in  general,  most  j)unctual.    He  had,  however, 

in  his  communications  with  Dr.  Bell,  neglected  to  take  notice 

ft 
of  the  letter,  containing  the  request  of  that  gentleman,  that  the 

thanks  of  the  University  should  not  be  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  public  orator.  Being  reminded  by  Dr.  Bell  of  this  omis- 
sion, and  being  really  anxious  to  make  reparation  for  his 
unwonted  neglect,  he  thus  immediately  replied: — 
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"  Queen's  College  -Lodge, 
"  Dear  Sir,  5th  October,  1840. 

*^  It  hurts  me  not  a  little  to  find,  that  my  inattention  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  least  anxiety  to  your  mind.  The 
truth  is,  that  from  the  instant  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
wishes,  and  with  the  delicacy  of  feeling  from  which  those  wishes 
proceeded,  I  dropped  all  thoughts  on  that  head,  and  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that  you  also  would  conclude  yourself  safe  from  all 
attacks  of  our  Public  Orator.  Depend  upon  it  you  shall  not 
be  annoyed  by  him,  and  I  am  very  sorrj'^  that  I  did  not  say  so 
explicitly  before. 

"  I  write,  by  return  of  post,  that  I  may  make  you,  without 
delay,  the  best  reparation  in  my  power. 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  faithful  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milner. 
"  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell." 

"  ^th  October^. — Wrote,  at  Mr.  Wilberforce's  request,  a 
long  medical  letter  to  John  Bowdler,  Jun,  Esq.  at  Portsmouth, 
on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Sicily  and  thence  to  Malta.  If 
sailed,  my  letter  to  be  forwarded. 

"  Mr.  B.  supposed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  consump- 
tion."' 

The  following  extract  from  a  sort  of  common-place  book, 
kept  by  Dean  Milner,  has  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
going memorandum. 

"  Heard  from  Dr.  G.,  in  answer  to  my  queries  concerning 
Dr.  Stewart's  new  method  of  curing  consumptions.  The  letter 
itself  I  have  sent  to  Malta  to  Mr.  Bowdler,  through  Mr.  Mel- 
lish,  with  a  request  that  Mr.  B.  should  return  it  at  some  future 
time.  + 

"  1.  Dr.  S.  is  Reverend.  Lives  at  Haddington  near  Edin- 
burgh.    He  has  studied  physic. 

"  2.  Dr.  G.  has  heard  of  many  benefited.  Knows  three  to  a 
certainty. 


*  Extract  from  private  Memoranfla. 
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•'  1.  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

"  2.  A  son  of  Lady  Anne  Hope. 

"3.  Dr.  Stewart's  own  wife,  who  is  daughter  of  Lord  Blan- 
tyre,  and  married  after  her  cure.     All  far  gone  in  consumption. 

"The  first  two  had  been  attended  by  two  eminent  doctors, 
Gregory  and  Hamilton.     So  far  Dr.  G. 

"  The  rest  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Stewart's  own  letter  to  Mr. 
J.  about  his  daughter  Miss  J. 

"  I  have  been  successful,"  he  says,  "  but  pretend  not  to  have 
any  specific. 

"  I  look  to  regimen,  rather  than  to  medicine;  and  to  many 
things,  rather  than  to  one. 

"  3.  Light,  nourishing  diet,  milk,  a  little  fresh  meat,  beef  tea, 
arrow  root,  jellies,  broths. 

"4.  As  much  exercise  as  possible,  without  fatigue,  in  fresh 
air. 

"  5.  Washings — cold,  tepid  at  first,  extending  them  gradually 
from  hands  and  face,  &c.  over  the  whole  body,  but  by  degrees, 
followed  by  strong  rubbings. 

"  6.  Blister,  decoction  of  bark,  and  vitriol  drops. 

"  The  reasons  are,  scrophula,  and  this  is  best  resisted  by 
bracing  methods,  particularly  in  this  climate. 

"  7-  A  tablespoonful  of  good  tincture  of  rhubarb  occasionally 
at  night. 

"  8.  Allow  small  beer,  porter,  water  touched  with  w  ine  (port). 

"  9.  Overlook  cough  and  lesser  symptoms.    Brace  the  habit. 

"  Exercise  on  a  spring  deal  board  in  the  house. 

"  10.  Tincture  of  gentian,  two  parts ;  of  steel,  one  part,  in 
spring  water. 

"11.  Plummer's  pill.  One  pill,  every  other  night,  till  nine 
or  ten  are  taken,  partial  to  this  medicine.  Guard  it  by  lau- 
danum." 

The  above  hints,  concerning  the  treatment  of  consumption 
cannot,  although  the  substance  of  them  may  have  been  already 
published,  be  deemed  unimportant,  or  unfit  for  insertion  in  this 
place. 

Term-time  now  approached,  bringing  with  it,  of  course,  an 
increase  both  of  University  and  College  business.     Busy,  how- 
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ever,  as  he  miglit  be,  Dr.  Milner,  true  to  the  tastes  of  his  early- 
years,  had  generally  some  mechanical  pursuit  or  invention  on 
hand. 

The  lamp  had  long  since  been  rendered  as  perfect  as  was 
necessary,  and  continued  to  be  sold  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  hobby-horse  of  this  season  was  a  water-clock. 

The  idea  was,  I  beUeve,  suggested  by  a  passage  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Harrison*,  a  barrister,  and  a  fellow  of  Queen^s,  with 
whom  Dean  Milner  had,  at  this  time,  much  correspondence 
respecting  College  aiFairs.  Mr.  Harrison  writes,  that  he  had 
met  with  a  water-clock  at  some  shop  in  the  city,  but  that  not 
having  finished  the  fixing  of  it  up,  he  could,  at  that  time,  say 
nothing  of  its  going.  The  Dean^s  mind  seized  upon  the  idea 
thus  presented.  He  caused  a  water-clock  to  be  constructed 
upon  a  very  simple  principle,  and  after  several  experiments  so 
adjusted  it,  that  it  indicated  the  hours  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
This  was,  at  first,  rather  inartificially  done  by  means  of  a  weight 
which,  as  it  descended,  marked  the  time  upon  a  scale  affixed  to 
the  wall,  but  after  a  little  more  thought,  means  were  devised  by 
which  the  hour  was  shewn  by  a  pointer  upon  the  face  of  the 
clock,  in  the  usual  way.  The  most  original  part  of  the  inven- 
tion remains,  however,  to  be  told.  It  struck  the  Dean,  that  by 
making  the  face  of  the  clock  of  horn,  or  of  some  other  semi- 
transparent  substance,  and  by  introducing  behind  it  a  light,  by 
means  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  otherwise,  this  clepsydra  might  be 
rendered  a  most  agreeable  and  useful  implement  in  the  chamber 
of  an  invalid  by  night.  In  the  day-time,  the  light  would,  of 
course,  be  unnecessary ;  but  in  the  night  it  would  not  only 
cause  the  figures  on  the  dial-plate  to  be  visible,  but  would 
diffuse  a  mild  and  pleasant  light  throughout  the  apartment. 

The  idea  was  carried  into  execution,  it  answered  perfectly, 
and  a  more  agreeable  night-lamp  was  certainly  never  invented. 

The  Dean's  correspondence,  at  this  period,  chiefly  regarded 
chapter  business.  There  were  livings  to  dispose  of,  for  which 
applications  from  friends,  and  friend's  friends,  poured  in  on  all 
sides. 

*  Senior  Wrangloi-  in  tlie  year  17it3. 
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Some  letters,  however,  he  wrote,  which  cannot  but  be  gene- 
rally interesting. 

The  following  tender  and  affecting  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  upon  the  death  of  his  son,  is  of  this  number. 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Lord,  November,  1810. 

"Misfortune  and  sorrow  affect  persons  very  differently. 
The  presence  of  an  affectionate  friend  sometimes  affords  relief, 
but  in  my  own  case,  when  in  deep  affliction,  I  had  no  desire  to 
see  any  creature  whatever. 

"  Ever  since  I  heard  of  the  late  heavy  stroke  on  your  Lord- 
ship and  your  family,  I  have  been  tempted  to  call  at  your 
Lodge,  but  I  have  been  kept  in  doubt,  and  upon  the  whole,  I 
have  judged  it  safer  to  write  this  note,  than  to  intrude  myself  at 
a  season  Avhen,  possibly,  it  might  not  be  quite  proper  to  do  so. 

"Not  that  I  can  have  a  syllable  to  say  which  will  not  at 
once  occur  to  your  Lordship,  who  has  formerly  gone  through  a 
severe  discipline  of  Providence,  and  most  certainly  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  intimate  how  very  greatly  the  effects  of  your  loss, 
and  the  sense  of  it,  will  be  mitigated,  will  wear  oft',  as  they  say, 
by  time.  I  know  from  experience,  that  though  the  violence  of 
grief  may  subside  after  some  time,  yet  that  when  the  wound  is 
deep,  it  is  never  healed  in  that  way.  The  world  never  more 
looks  like  itself,  or  as  it  did  before. 

"'  There  is,  however,  a  lesson  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of 
affliction,  and,  perhaps,  no  where  else  so  well;  and  the  sooner 
we  learn  that  lesson,  the  better  shall  we  bear  these  events  so 
trying  to  human  nature. 

''  I  am  not  going  to  preach,  and  your  Lordship  will  imme- 
diately comprehend  my  meaning. 

"  Wliile  I  thus  condole  with  you  as  a  father,  my  heart  could 
actually  bleed  for  the  situation  of  your  dear  daughters.  In  the 
numerous  lights  in  which  I  can  view  the  loss  which  they  have 
sustained,  I  constantly  perceive  it  to  be  absolutely  incalculable. 

"  Yet,  one  single  word.  "While  some  persons  may,  perhaps, 
recommend  it  to  them,  to  plunge  into  the  world,  and  so  divert 
their  thoughts  by  a  variety  of  scenes,  your  Lordship  will,  I  trust, 

2    E 
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think  it  wiser,  to  introduce  to  them  gradually,  the  lesson  above 
alluded  to. 

^'Assure  yourself  and  them,  my  dear  Lord,  of  my  most 
sincere  and  affectionate  sympathy  on  this  mournful  occasion,  as 
also  of  my  earnest  prayers,  that  a  kind  Providence  may  still 
plentifully  bestow  upon  yourself  and  your  family  its  choicest 
blessings. 

*'  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

''  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 

"Isaac  Milner. 
"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  take  any  notice  of  this  note." 

The  Vice-Chancellor's  year  was  now  ended,  and  it  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  conclude  the  account  of  its  various  and 
tumiiltuous  affairs  with  the  above  truly  friendly  and  Christian 
letter.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing Dr.  Milner's  mode  of  conducting  the  Sunday  dinner-parties 
which  the  Vice-Chancellor  is,  or  was,  expected  to  give. 

The  whole  number  of  the  resident  members  of  the  Senate, 
being  entertained  in  turn,  these  parties  are,  in  term  time,  neces- 
sarily large;  and  in  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
they  were,  by  the  generality  of  Yice-Chancellors,  given  after 
the  second  service  at  St.  Mary's.  This  practice  Dr.  Milner,  for 
many  obvious  reasons,  disapproved.  He  gave  his  dinners, 
therefore,  invariably,  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  ser- 
vices. 

The  dinner  (at  which, — according  to  his  standing  order,  and 
the  only  order  he  probably  ever  gave  upon  the  subject, — everjr- 
thing  was  always  the  best  of  its  kind),  was  put  down  at  twenty 
minutes  past  one  o'clock  precisely :  and  it  was  understood,  that 
at  three,  the  whole  party  attended  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  St, 
Mary's. 

At  the  large  parties  there  was,  of  course,  little  time  for  any- 
thing besides  "  the  business  of  the  hour."  The  smaller  and 
less  ceremonious  entertainments,  during  the  long  vacation,  when 
three  Esquire  Bedells,  Messrs.  Beverley,  (John  Beverley  of 
famous  memory),  Isola,  and  Gunning,  and  one  or  two  old 
acquaintances    of  the    Vice-Clmncellor,  constituted   the  whole 
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party,  were,  so  far  as  conversation  was  concerned,  by  far  the 
most  agreeable,  and  doubtless  live  in  the  recollection  of  all  who 
ever  assisted  at  them. 

Mr.  Gunning,  Avell  qualified,  surely,  to  judge  of  Vice- 
Chancellors'  dinners,  thus  speaks,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  smaller  ones,  of  those  given  hy  Dr.  Milner  :  "  I  well 
remember,"  he  says,  '•'  the  dinners  at  which  I  have  been 
present.  The  conviviality  of  the  President,  and  his  hearty 
laugh,  were  quite  delightful.  My  recollections  of  those  pleasant 
days  are  very  vivid."  Mr.  Gunning  adds:  "The  abilities  of 
the  Dean  were  of  the  very  highest  order ;  his  acquirements  most 
extraordinary ;  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents  quite  wonder- 
ful. It  was  an  observation  of  Professor  Carlyle  that  '  if  the 
Dean  had  undertaken  to  work  a  lace  veil,  he  would  have  done 
it  better  than  any  female  brought  up  to  the  business.'" 

A  few  remarks  concerning  these  dinner  parties  may  be  here 
permitted. 

And,  first,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  theory  Dr.  Milner 
altogether  approved  of  them.  The  original  intention  and 
purpose  of  them  he  considered  to  be,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
should,  on  Sundays,  exercise  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  his  guests,  attend  the  afternoon  service; 
thus,  probably,  securing  the  attendance  of  some  wlio  might 
otherwise  have  neglected  the  duty  of  public  worship.  In 
practice,  indeed,  he  felt,  that  it  might  be  ditficult,  in  modern 
times,  to  realize  this  idea:  the  most  effectual  means,  however, 
for  this  end  seemed  to  be,  to  give  the  entertainment,  be  the 
persons  invited  who  they  might,  between  the  Church  services  ; 
to  allot  to  it  but  one  hour  and  a  half;  and  to  make  it  un- 
derstood that  the  guests  were  expected  to  accompany  their 
host  to  church ;  and  these  means  Dean  Milner  constantly 
adopted. 

Still  it  may  be  thought,  from  the  account  above  given,  that 
his  hilarity,  on  these  occasions,  was  excessive.  Upon  this 
point — without  attempting  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  his 
own  assertion,  made  as  early  as  the  year  17^7?  ^hat  he  was 
"su])ject  to  odd  conceptions  of  persons  and  tilings  ;"  and  that 
he  had   '"a  tendency   to  the   comic,"   whicli  lie  daily   became 
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"  more  and  more  convinced  ^'  that  it  -was  his  '*  duty  to  check 
and  restrain/'  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  very  just 
observations  of  one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  the  partiality 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  imputed  to  the  present  biographer. 
"His  cheerftdness/'  writes  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta*,  "was 
always  innocent  and  inoftensive — always  under  the  control  of 
principle — and  when  religion  became  the  topic  of  conversation, 
always  subdued  to  the  most  sedate  seriousness." 

Those  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  account  of  this 
important  year  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Milner,  will  read  with  pleasure 
a  paper,  entitled  An  Address  to  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  drawn  up  by  himself  towards  the 
close  of  his  year  of  office,  embodying  his  deliberate  thoughts 
concerning  the  principal  events  and  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place  during  his  Vice-Chancellorship,  and  explaining  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  them.  Since,  however,  this  valuable  paper 
may  be  naturally  supposed  to  ho.  especially  interesting  to  aca- 
demical readers,  so  much  of  it  as  appeared  fit  for  this  work  is 
given  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  may  be  omitted,  in  the  perusal 
of  this  Memoir,  without  leaving  any  chasm  in  the  history  of 
Dr.  Milner's  life. 


The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson.    Vide  Christian  Observer  for  May,  1820. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Observations  by  Dr.  Milnor  upon  the  principal  Events  and  Circumstances  of 
his  Vice-Chancellorship  ;  with  an  explanation  of  his  Conduct  in  regard  to 
thera ;  embodied  in  an  Address  to  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  to  th6 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. — Honourable  mention  of  Dr.  Paley. 

A.D.  1810.     /ETAT.  GO. 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  the  early  part  of  the  folloM'ing 
abridgment  of  the  Address^  already  mentioned,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that,  some  time  after  the  sitting  of  the  Vice -Chan- 
cellor's Court  on  the  14th  day  of  February  in  the  year  1810, 
Dr.  Brown,  who,  as  it  has  been  intimated,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  on  that  occasion,  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the 
design  of  vindicating  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  adopted. 
The  first  part  of  the  following  Address  has  reference  to  this 
pamphlet ;  and  this  part,  with  some  other  portions,  though 
never,  I  believe,  published,  was  printed,  and  circulated  by  Dr. 
Milner  among  the  members  of  the  Senate.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that  to  the  observations  therein  contained,  Dr.  Brown  attempted 
no  rejoinder. 

Some  other  very  important  matters,  to  whicli  no  allusion 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  are  touched  upon  by 
Dr.  Milner  in  this  masterly  Address,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  perfectly  intelligible  without  any  previous  explanatory 
notice. 

It  was  a  common  j^ractice  with  Dr.  Milner  to  make,  in 
writing,  full  statements  of  his  sentiments  and  opinions,  with 
regard  to  such  affairs  of  importance  as  came  under  his  manage- 
ment; but,  although  some  valuable  documents  of  this  nature 
have  been  partially  used  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  feelings 
of  delicacy  towards  living  persons,  or  other  obvious  reasons, 
have  prevented  their  insertion  at  length.  In  the  present  case, 
although,  from  similar  motives,  some  passages  will  be  sup- 
pressed, a  general  outline  of  the  whole  Address  may  properly  be 
given. 
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"Ax  Address  to  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  and  to 

THE    OTHER    MEMBERS    OF    THE    SeXATE. 

*'•'  From  about  the  time  of  the  last  Commencement,  I  have 
foreseen,  that  it  would  probably  become  expedient,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  the  Yice-Chancellor  should  make  public 
some  observations  upon  several  events  and  circumstances  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

"  A  late  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Brown  certainly  does  not  make 
this  step  less  necessary,  or  less  expedient ;  at  the  same  time  I 
can  truly  affirm,  that  neither  this  writers  matter,  nor  his 
manner,  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned)  could  have  induced  me,  in 
the  absence  of  other  weighty  considerations,  to  write  a  single 
syllable  on  these  subjects. 

"  The  other  considerations  are  these  : — 

"1.  A  very  sincere  respect  for  the  heads  of  Colleges,  and 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Senate;  and  a  consequent  desire 
to  remove,  from  their  minds,  all  misconception  respecting  the 
events  of  the  present  year. 

"  2.  An  earnest  wish  not  to  divide,  but  to  unite  the  judg- 
ment  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

"  3.  A  conviction  that  actual  information,  conveyed  in  dis- 
passionate statements,  is  the  most  likely  thing  to  produce  peace 
and  union  of  sentiment. 

"  It  may  seem  sufficiently  extraordinary,  that  the  two  years, 
1793  and  1810,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  years  from  each 
other,  should  be  marked  in  the  academical  annals,  as  having 
given  rise  to  affairs  peculiarly  troublesome  and  unpleasant;  and 
that  for  the  direction  and  management  of  those  affairs,  there 
should,  unfortunately,  have  been  the  same  Vice-Chancellor, — a 
person  of  very  indifferent  health,  of  studious  and  retired  haljits, 
and  little  accustomed  to  public  business.  The  candour  of  the 
Senate  will,  however,  keep  them  in  mind,  that  a  Yice-Chancellor 
is  not  accountable  for  all  such  affairs  as  come  under  his  notice, 
but  solely  for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  them. 

"  I  thus  briefly  allude  to  the  affairs  of  1 793,  because  if  I 
have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  the  direction  of  the  unpleasant 
concerns  of  the  present  year,  1810.  it  is.  in  part,  owing  to  what  I 
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had  learnt,  by  considerable  pains  and  attention,  in  my  preceding 
Vice-Chancellorship,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's authority  as  founded  upon  statutes,  charters,  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  usage.  Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  at  Cambridge, 
confirmed  afterwards  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  favour  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's proceedings  in  1793,  may  have  inspired  me  with  some 
confidence  in  the  principles  upon  which  I  had  acted,  and  the 
judgment  which  I  had  formed  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court. 

''  In  regard  to  the  election  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1809,  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  in  the 
memory  of  many  persons,  how  active  I  was,  in  1793,  to  prevent 
my  own  election  at  that  time.  It  is  also  notorious,  how  that 
for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  lived  almost  entirely  in  my 
own  chamber,  scarcely  keeping  together  the  shattered  remains 
of  my  health  by  the  constant  use  of  a  strict  regimen,  and  the 
most  powerful  medicines.  If,  -with  these  facts  in  view,  any  indi- 
vidual can  believe  it  possible,  that  it  should  have  been  my  wish  to 
be  elected  Vice-Chancellor  again  before  my  time,  I  should  con- 
clude, that  no  evidence  whatever  could  convince  such  a  person. 

"  Dr.  Brown  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  decision  of 
the  4th  of  November  last,  with  feelings  very  different  from 
mine.  He  considers  that  decision  as  a  triumph  on  his  part ; 
he  flatters  himself,  that  honour,  and  candour,  and  friendship, 
and  affection,  were  the  motives  which  influenced  those  who 
voted  for  him;  and  he  promises,  that  his  gratitude  towards 
them  shall  terminate  only  with  his  life ;  whereas  my  election 
he  would  represent  as  originating  in  a  cabal,  organised  by  men 
of  great  power  and  influence  in  Trinity  College  and  St.  John's, 
and  strengthened  afterwards  by  art  and  calumny. 

"  Now,  although  I  am  not  disposed  to  own  myself  behind  anv 
one  in  gratitude  for  kindness  received,  and  although  sentiments 
of  unfeigned  respect  for  my  electors  have  been  all  along  the 
predominating  feeling  of  my  mind,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
confess,  that  I  consider  personal  or  private  gratitude  as  here 
entirely  out  of  the  question.    No  particular  favour  was  intended 
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to  be  shown  towards  me.  If  Dr,  B.  was  to  be  rejected,  the 
election,  of  course,  must  fall  on  me.  I  may  highly  honour  the 
motives  of  those  who  composed  the  majority  on  that  occasion ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  pretend  not  to  call  in  question  (in  the 
smallest  degree)  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  the  minority.  A 
difference  of  information  at  the  moment,  an  entire  want  of 
information,  a  different  turn  of  thinking  in  general ;  in  short,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  might  easily  induce  some  to  leave,  and 
others  to  adhere  to,  the  usual  course  of  election,  without  sup- 
posing malice,  enmity,  or  any  bad  passion  whatever,  to  influence 
the  mind  of  any  one  individual. 

"The  very  respectable  names  which  appeared  on  both  sides, 
confirm  and  justify  the  position  which  I  maintain.  Read  over 
the  names  of  the  electors,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  never 
was  any  election  more  perfectly  free  from  all  party  or  political 
considerations.  I  deprecate,  therefore,  that  spirit  which  would 
commend  or  flatter  one  part  of  the  Senate  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Such  a  spiint  tends  to  irritate  and  disunite,  and 
to  hinder  all  dispassionate  reflection. 

^'  In  regard  to  myself,  my  premature  election  is,  in  one 
point  of  view,  an  advantage ;  but  in  another,  I  consider  it  as  a 
misfortune. 

"  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  nearly  got  through  this  year  of 
labour  before  my  bodily  infirmities  become  greater  than  they 
are  at  present.  I  reflect  upon  this  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. But  it  is,  in  my  mind,  a  real  misfortune  to  have  been 
brought,  (however  innocently,  and  however  undesignedly,)  by 
any  circumstances,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  such  a  sort  of 
opposition  with  a  brother-head  of  a  college,  as  almost  unavoid- 
ably interrupts,  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  social  intercourse, 
but  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  clog  the  facilities  of  transacting 
necessary  business.  Whatever  this  may  be  with  Dr.  B.,  it  is 
with  me  by  no  means  a  slight  consideration.  My  comfort  is, 
that  though  '  offences  come,'  I  have  not  been  the  cause  of  them. 

"  Scarcely  had  a  week  elapsed  after  my  election,  when  Mr. 

R.,  A.M.,  of College,  was  served  by  Dr.  B.  with  a  writ 

of  Latitat,  (as  they  call  it,)  in  which  the  general  statement  was 
merely  a  plea  of  trespass  :  however,  tlie  grounds  of  action  Avere 
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sufficiently  well  known  ;  and  Mr.  R.  signified  to  me,  that  he 
intended  to  claim  the  privilege  of  defending  himself  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and,  at  the  same  time,  desired,  that  he 
might  be  furnished,  from  the  University,  with  the  documents 
necessary  for  establishing  the  claim  of  cognizance  which  his 
counsel  was  about  to  make  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  had  passed  during  my  Vice-Chan- 
cellorship in  1793,  this  matter  of  claiming  cognizance  was,  to 
nie  a  new  thing.  However,  as  the  cause  of  action  had  taken 
place  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  and  as  both  the 
litigant  parties  were  members  of  the  Senate,  I  knew  enough  of 
our  statutes,  charters,  privileges,  and  customs,  to  rest  assured, 
that  the  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  in 
this  instance,  or  that  it  l)elonged  to  it  in  none*."      *     *     * 

"  Be  it  however  remembered,  that  the  delay  on  my  part 
arose  altogether  from  a  delicate  reluctance  which  I  felt,  lest,  by 
any  uncandid  construction  of  my  conduct,  I  should  seem  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  party  whose  cause  I  might  shortly  be  bound 
to  hear  and  to  decide  upon,  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

"  It  turned  out,  that  the  claim  of  the  University  could  not 
be  properly  supported,  unless  the  Vice-Chancellor  himself  came 
forv/ard  in  the  business.  I  lost  not  a  moment  of  time  after  I 
was  made  aware  of  this  necessity  and  of  my  duty  to  appear,  by 
my  attorney,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  But  the  term  was 
literally  within  two  or  three  hours  of  expiration ;  and  if  it  had 
actually  expired,  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  should  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  claim.     I  believe  not. 

"A  Rule  was  granted  on  November  28th,  1809,  for  the 
plaintiff  to  show  cause  why  the  jurisdiction  did  not  belong  to 
the  University ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  January  I  took  care  to  be 
present  at  a  consultation  for  tlie  University,  at  the  Attorney- 
General's  chambers  in  London,  where  I  furnished  such  docu- 
ments as  I  judged  necessary;  and,  in  return,  received  all  the 


*  Some  of  the  succeeding  parts  of '  as   delivered  by    Dr.   Milner  in    tlie 
tliis  Address,  being,  iu  substance,  al-    Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  are  here  sup- 
most  identical   with   certain  portions     pressed. 
of  the  speech  given  in  the  last  chapter 
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instruction  from  the  counsel  which  they  deemed  useful  for  the 
direction  of  my  own  conduct  in  future. 

"The  case  was  solemnly  argued  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  when  Mr.  Attorney-General,  assisted  by  the  University 
counsel,  replied  with  great  zeal  and  ability  to  all  the  ingenious 
subtleties  which  had  been  adduced  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel; 
and  the  Court  pronounced  unanimously  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  University.  Our  counsel  informed  me,  that  now  I  ought 
not  to  delay  the  holding  of  a  court,  for  that  otherwise.  Dr.  B. 
might  return  with  his  original  complaint  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

"  To  those  who  value  the  privileges  of  this  University,  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  us  from  this  decision,  will 
appear  very  considerable. 

"To  prove  this,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give,  in 
detail,  the  history  of  various  disputes  which  the  University  has 
had,  at  different  times,  concerning  this  very  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  to  exhibit  the  very  great  expenses  incurred,  not  long 
ago,  by  disputes  of  this  kind ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  could 
never  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any  clear  and  practical  con- 
clusion respecting  our  rights  of  cognizance  in  various  cases,  or 
the  proper  manner  of  making  our  claims  when  these  rights 
happen  to  be  disputed. 

"  It  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Senate,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  decision,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  University,  but  also  the  due  method  of  enforcing 
it,  is  now  perfectly  ascertained. 

"  Before  the  late  decision,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  was  supposed  by  some  almost  to  totter,  as 
it  were,  on  its  last  legs ;  but  I  am  now  warranted  in  affirming, 
that  our  academical  privileges,  in  this  respect,  cannot  in  future 
be  much  disturbed.  It  was  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  that  offered;  and  I  have  taken  care  to  have  it 
recorded  at  length,  by  legal  advice,  and  in  technical  language, 
in  what  manner  a  claim  of  cognizance,  on  the  part  of  the 
University,  is  always  to  l)e  made  and  rendered  effective,  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  the  least  expense,  and  without  being 
exposed  to  cavil  and  objection.     Before  the  determination  of 
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tliis  case  it  was  scarcely  possible,  for  want  of  precedents,  for 
any  prudence  completely  to  avoid  objections ;  but  the  late 
precedent  sets  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  So  much  collateral 
good  has  arisen  from  this  troublesome  afiair. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  notice  the  misrejn'esentations  of 
Dr.  B.,  except  where  the  correction  of  them  falls  in  with  the 
main  object  of  this  address,  which  is,  to  communicate  informa- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

"  Dr.  B.  has  been  pleased  to  represent  me  as  having  been 
improperly  active  in  making  the  claim  of  cognizance. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  put  the  question  to  every  candid  and 
competent  judge,  whether,  from  this  accurate  narrative,  he 
thinks,  that  in  my  situation,  I  could  possibly  have  done  less, 
consistently  with  my  duty  to  the  University  and  my  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor. 

"  I  should  think,  that  Dr.  B.,  if  he  come  to  reflect  coolly, 
must  see  that  he  went  a  great  deal  too  far,  when  he  affirmed, 
that  I  '  showed  uncommon  zeal  and  activity  in  getting  the 
cause  out  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  hands.' 

"  For  my  part,  on  a  review  of  the  past,  I  am,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  perfectly  convinced,  that  I  ought  to  have 
done  more.  I  am  convinced,  that  M'henever  a  just  claim  is 
made  for  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's duty  to  support  the  claimant,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  without  hesitation  or  delay. 

"  I  am  so  anxious  to  be  thoroughly  understood  on  this 
point,  that  I  must  hazard  the  charge  of  some  repetition. 

"Though  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  condemn  any 
Vice-Chancellor  who  should  seriously  think  it  his  duty  to  be 
active  in  his  endeavovirs  to  increase  the  business  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court,  yet  the  present  qviestion  does  not  at  all 
turn  upon  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  a  Vice-Chancellor's 
discretion  in  so  doing.  The  present  question  is  simj^ly,  whether 
a  proper  and  decent  application  can  be  refused  ?  Such  an 
application  was  that  of  Mr.  R.,  and  I  contend,  that  it  could  not, 
with  any  sort  of  justice,  be  rejected.  If  the  Heads  and  the 
Senate  will  not  support  me  in  repelling  the  unjust  aspersions 
cast  upon  me,  in  consequence  of  my  having  granted  the  claim 
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upon  such  an  unequivocal  application,  I  shall  indeed  have  reason 
to  lament  that  I  was  ever  placed  by  them  in  the  chair  of 
Vice-Chancellor:  and  that  they  did  not,  (last  November,) 
prefer  the  man  who  has  views  so  very  different  from  mine, 
of  the  privileges  of  the  University  and  the  duties  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor :  and  lastly,  I  must  endeavour  to  defend  myself  as 
well  as  I  can. 

"  Be  it  remembered  then,  that  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the 
claim  of  cognizance  should  not  be  allowed,  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Dampier,  the  defendant's  counsel ;  and,  so  far,  I  may  well 
defy  the  keenest  eye  of  calumny  to  find  a  chink  of  opening  for 
its  gratification. 

"  In  what  followed  I  was  directed,  in  every  step,  by  the 
joint  advice  of  the  first  counsel  in  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

^'  And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  excused,  if,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  value  the  privileges  of  the  University,  and  have  a  regard 
for  the  oaths  they  have  taken  for  the  preservation  of  those 
privileges,  I  should  interpose  a  suggestion  which  naturally 
arises  out  of  this  narrative. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  every  academic  is  abso- 
lutely bound,  by  the  oaths  which  he  has  taken,  and  by  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  University,  to  bring  into  the 
Vice- Chancellor's  Court  every  legal  question  which  is  cog- 
nizable there,  or  in  which  he  happens  to  be  a  party ;  but  J  do 
submit  it  to  the  Senate,  whether,  after  the  claim  to  have  the 
matter  decided  there,  has  been  openly  made  by  one  of  the  two 
parties  litigant,  all  subsequent  attempts  to  evade,  obstruct,  or 
ojDpose,  the  University's  jurisdiction  so  claimed,  be  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  oaths  wliich  we  have  taken  to  defend  the 
privileges  of  the  University  ? 

"  One  of  our  present  Heads,  within  the  memory  of  several, 
did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  sue  for  a  debt  out  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court;  grounding  his  objection  specifically 
on  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken.  I  told  him  at  that  time, 
that  I  did  not  see  reason  for  thus  construing  our  oaths  j  for  if 
two  academical  litigant  parties,  either  directly  or  tacitly,  agree 
to  have  their  cause — though  actually  cognizable  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court — tried  before  some  other  tribunal,  I  do  not 
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see,  that  in  so  doing,  they  at  all  impugn  the  privileges  of  the 
University ;  in  fact,  they  only  do  not  use  their  privileges ;  they 
mutually  agree  to  waive  them :  but  if  one  party  claim  the  privi- 
lege, then  read  your  oaths  carefully,  read  your  charters  and  laws, 
and  consider  whether  the  case  be  not  materially  altered. 

"  On  the  ground  of  this  distinction,  it  is  my  unfeigned  and 
firm  opinion,  that  any  litigant  party  ought,  the  moment  he 
knows  of  the  claim  of  the  University  being  made  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  to  quash  all  opposition  to  it. 

"  This  reasoning  will  undoubtedly  have  the  most  weight 
with  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
constitution  of  this  University. 

"  They  know,  that  there  exists  a  Vice-Chancellor's  Court, 
though  not  lately,  or  very  often  resorted  to.  They  know,  that 
it  is  a  privilege  of  great  importance,  granted  by  the  Crown,  and 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  Mith  the  intention  of  promoting 
literature  by  preventing  long  and  expensive  litigations.  They 
know  that  the  peculiar  reason  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
famous  Charter  is,  that  the  studies  of  the  University  might  not 
be  disturbed  or  impeded  by  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Law 
Courts ;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  has  frequently  been 
exercised  to  great  advantage,  when  no  other  court  in  these 
dominions  could  have  answered  the  purpose.  And  lastly,  they 
know,  that  we  are  re2)eatedly  sworn  to  support  and  preserve  our 
rights  and  privileges. 

"  It  is  very  material  to  remember,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  which  are  exercised  in  protecting  the 
discipline  of  the  University,  rest  precisely  on  the  same  autho- 
rity as  those  powers  which  that  court  possesses  in  civil  causes. 
It  is  a  very  gross  and  dangerous  mistake  to  suppose  the 
contrary — gross,  because  the  supposition  implies  great  ignorance 
of  the  constitution  of  the  University — dangerous,  because  it 
may  soon  lead  to  the  entire  loss  of  our  privileges.  I  hear 
nobody,  as  yet,  deny  the  propriety  of  using  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  points  of  discipline.  But  if  we 
carelessly  neglect,  or  wilfully  abandon,  or  by  mismanagement 
lose,  our  right  of  cognizance  in  either  one  species  of  causes  or 
tlie  other,  tlie  inevital)lc  consoquenre  must  be,  that  in  a  verv 
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short  time  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  a  distinction  upon  which 
our  right  of  trying  causes  at  all,  does  in  no  wise  depend.  If  we 
have  not  the  cognizance  of  both  species  of  these  causes,  we 
have  that  of  neither^. 

"  I  know  not  whether  there  exist  any  person  uncandid 
enough  to  suppose,  that  if  Dr.  B.'s  complaint  against  Mr.  R. 
had  actually  come  before  me  I  should  not,  even  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  reputation,  have  exerted  every  nerve  of  attention,  and 
availed  myself  of  every  proper  source  of  advice,  for  the  purpose 
of  impartial  decision  between  the  parties.  If  such  a  person 
exist,  most  certainly  I  envy  him  not  his  suspicious  temper. 
He  knows  nothing  of  me;  and  very  little  of  human  nature. 
Alas !  is  a  conscientious  man,  because  he  happens  to  be  placed 
in  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  to  allow  himself  to  be  no 
longer  directed  in  his  conduct  by  those  ordinary  principles  of 
morality  which  govern  the  minds  of  all  men  of  honour  and 
integrity  ?  Surely  the  reverse  is  likely  to  be  the  truth.  A 
man  who  has  any  pretensions  to  character — and  most  men's 
characters  are  settled  long  before  they  are  likely  to  be  placed  in 
such  an  office  as  that  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  a  University — will, 
by  his  new  situation,  be  disposed  to  be,  if  possible,  more  strict 
and  more  nice  in  the  display  of  every  laudable  endowment. 

'''  In  regard  to  bad  or  indifferent  characters,  I  own  I  am  far 
from  being  so  sure,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  mended  by  being 
placed  in  more  honourable  situations,  as  I  am,  that  they  will 
be  more  narrowly  watched  and  scrutinized  on  that  very  account. 
The  faults  of  a  deformed  or  defective  statue  which  happens  to 
liave  been  absurdly  raised  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  are  not  hidden 
by  the  elevation,  but  are  thereby  more  exposed,  and  more 
likely  to  become  the  subjects  of  closer  criticism,  and  more 
severe  animadversion. 


*  Mucli  Avhich  has  chiefly  reference 
to  Dr.  Brown  pei-sonally,  and  to  his 
deportment  on  this  occasion,  is  here 
omitted — not  because  it  would  be  un- 
interesting ;  for  the  vigorous  concep- 
tions and  racy  observations  of  Dr. 
Milncr  invest  anv  snhicct  of  wliieh  he 


treats,  •svith  interest  ;  but  because  it  is 
better,  that  what  is  merely  personal  in 
an  affair  otherwise  so  important,  should 
now  be  forgotten.  It  is  proper,  liow- 
ever,  to  give  the  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  Dr.  Milner's  very  able  "  Ad- 
<lross." 
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'•'  To  conclude :  I  arn  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  upon 
what  principles  Dr.  B.  can  undertake  to  defend  his  conduct. 

'•  1.  Mr.  R.,  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  the 
Senate,  has  the  privilege  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court.  He 
claimed  that  privilege,  and  from  that  moment  his  privilege 
became  a  right.  Dr.  B.  resisted  that  right  to  the  very  last; 
yet  is  he  sworn  to  support  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
University. 

"  2.  Dr.  B.  has  most  grossly  misrepresented  the  conduct  of 
the  yice-Chancellor. 

"  3.  Dr.  B.  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  deprive  a  M.A. 
of  his  just  rights,  but  has  used  extremely  unbecoming  language 
respecting  the  judges  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  who  are 
usually  Heads  of  Colleges.  He  represents  these  as  incompetent 
and  unfit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  judges,  partly  from 
ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  partly  because  they  are  so  liable 
to  be  warped  by  prejudice  and  partiality.  Now  the  fact  I 
believe  to  be,  that  they  know  their  own  academical  laws  far 
better  than  any  lawyers  of  this  country  whatever :  but  if  they 
did  not,  surely  the  avowal  and  publication  of  such  a  sentiment, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  indecent.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  Dr.  B. 
restrains  himself  to  civil  causes,  and  does  not  mean  to  include 
causes  of  discipline,  because  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University, 
in  both  species  of  causes,  rests  precisely  upon  the  same  found- 
ation ;  and  if  we  lose  our  power  in  the  one  species,  we  shall 
soon  find  it  impossilile  to  protect  it  in  the  other :  there  will 
speedily  be  an  end  of  our  authority  in  cavises  of  discipline. 

"  In  what  I  now  say,  I  speak  firmly,  because  I  speak 
advisedly ;  but  even  supposing,  that  this  were  not  the  case,  will 
the  younger  members  of  our  University,  those  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  concerned  in  causes  of  discipline,  will  they 
readily  enter  into  a  distinction  of  tins  sort  ?  Will  they  be 
disposed  to  admit,  that  judges  who  are  allowed  to  be  ignorant, 
incompetent,  unfit,  warped  by  prejudice  and  partiality,  when- 
ever causes  of  a  certain  kind  are  brought  before  tliem,  will 
nevertheless,  in  matters  of  discipline,  exhibit  all  that  wisdom  in 
inquirj',  and  all  that  justice  and  discrimination  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  which  their  cases  imperiously  require  ? 
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"  I  can  devise  nothing  so  likely  as  this  representation  of 
Dr.  B.  to  disparage  the  character  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  in 
the  minds  of  the  students  of  this  University.^' 

"  Further  Observations  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
University,  and  particularly  on  the  Court  of 
Delegates  in  Cases  of  Appeal. 

"  The  right  of  appeal,  an  important  part  of  our  academical 
jurisdiction,  is  attended  with  some  difficulties. 

"When  I  was  last  Vice- Chancellor,  in  the  year  1793,  I  left 
on  record  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrary,  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  was  not  without  hope,  that  some  person  better 
informed  than  myself,  would  have  taken  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  pursued  the  hints  suggested  by  me  at  that  time. 

"The  desuetude  into  which  both  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Delegates,  have  fallen,  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, much  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  rules,  by  which 
those  courts  are  to  be  governed. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  I  am  afraid  it  would  not 
be  of  much  service  to  enter  into  a  detail  either  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  studying  this  subject, 
or  of  the  methods  which  I  might  think  proper  to  propose  for 
the  removal  of  them.  But  this  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if 
any  person  thinks,  that  I  am  desirous  of  increasing  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  power,  in  his  court,  he  is  completely  mistaken. 

"There  are  many  cases  in  which,  I  think  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's power  in  his  court,  is  quite  enough ;  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  too  much ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement 
in  our  academical  jurisdiction,  to  have  it  settled  distinctly  in 
what  cases  an  appeal  from  the  Vice-Chancellors  sentence  does 
lie,  and  in  what  cases  it  does  not. 

"This  very  question  of  appeals  was,  many  years  ago, 
brought,  by  reference,  before  a  very  great  and  splendid  tri- 
bunal; but  ended,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  in  nothing  useful  or 
practical^*'. 


*  "  The  tribunal  to  •wliich  I  allude,  I  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, !  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
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"  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  R.  however,  there 
could  have  been  no  question  whatever,  as  to  the  matter  of 
appcah  In  sucli  a  cause,  an  appeal  undovibtedly  lies  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  to  the  Court  of  Delegates. 
And  further,  although  in  many  cases  the  Vice-Chancellor  may 
act  Suo  Judicio,  in  his  sentence ;  in  others  he  cannot  pronounce 
sentence  without  the  assent  of  Heads  of  Colleges. 

"  Lastly,  when  holding  his  court  in  the  Public  Schools,  the 
Vice-Cliancellor  acts  always  in  the  presence  of  every  member  of 
the  University  who  chooses  to  attend. 

"  In  the  late  very  important  trial,  which  terminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  four  undergraduates,  so  desirous  Avas  I  of  con- 
vincing every  one  of  the  justice  and  imjiartiality  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, that  I  gave  orders  for  the  admission  of  all  pei'sons 
who  should  wish  to  be  present,  though  the  trial  was  in  Camera, 
and  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
allowed  before,  in  the  Lodge  of  any  Head  of  a  College*. 

"  However,  in  all  cases,  without  a  single  exception,  the 
Heads  of  Colleges  are  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Assessors,  and 
may  hear  everything  that  is  said  and  done :  unless,  therefore, 
the  judge  be  obstinate  and  wrong-headed,  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  will  seek  their  advice  with  earnestness,  he  will  listen  to  it 
with  modesty  and  sincerity,  and  will  pay  the  utmost  regard  to 
it  in  the  forming  of  his  decision. 

"After  sentence,  supposing  the  case  to  admit  of  appeal,  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  sentence  is  liable  to  be  reviewed  in  a  Court 
of  Delegates,  chosen  in  the  fairest  way  by  the  University  at 

larget- 

"There  are  upon  record,  in  the  archives  of  the  University, 
many  hundreds  of  trials  which  have  been  decided  partly,  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  partly,  in  that  of  tlie  Commissary, 
and  partly,  in  the  Courts  of  Appeal. 


Chancellor,  tlic  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee,  and  Sir  George 
Lee.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University 
considered  liimself  a3  a  party  con- 
cerned, and  declined  to  act;  the  rest  ac- 
cepted the  reference." — Orif/inal  Note. 


*  See  Chapter  XX, 

t  Here,  in  the  original  M.S.,  various 
charters  and  statutes  confirming  the 
privileges  of  the  University  are  ennnie- 
ratod  and  commented  upon. 

2  p 
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"  Such  are  the  incontestable  privileges  of  this  University. 

"With  all  due  deference  to  tlie  opinions  of  Dr.  Brown, 
with  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Jvulges  of  our  Courts  of 
Law,  and  with  as  high  a  sense  as  any  reasonable  man  can  have, 
of  the  value  of  trial  by  jury,  (considered  as  a  general  system,  and 
as  a  jiart  of  the  admirable  Constitution  of  these  dominions,)  I 
scruple  not  to  declare,  that  in  any  case  that  occurs  to  me,  where 
my  own  immediate  interests  were  concerned,  I  would  much 
rather  have  those  interests  settled  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  men 
of  education,  learning,  and  respectability,  who  have  been  re- 
peatedly sworn  to  do  their  duty  as  Academics,  and  Avho 
thoroughly  comprehend,  in  its  full  extent,  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
and  will  not  quibble  away  its  meaning,  especially  if  these  men 
have  at  hand  the  best  counsel  in  the  kingdom  to  assist  them  in 
cases  of  any  particular  difficulty,  than  by  most  juries  that  ever 
were,  or  will  be  impanelled." 

"Miscellaneous  Events  of  the  Year.'' 

Some  observations  of  Dr.  Milner  on  certain  recent  instances 
of  breach  of  the  discipline  of  the  University,  are  here  omitted. 
With  respect  to  "The  Licensing  of  Taverns  and  Inns,"  he 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  that  some  more  eflfectual  measures 
ought  to  lie  devised  to  jiut  a  stop  to  the  multiplied  irregularities 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  here,  at  the  taverns,  inns, 
and  eating-houses.  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  meetings 
of  undergraduates  at  such  places,  are  innumerable ;  and  the 
prevention  of  them  is  no  more  than  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
their  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  to  the  young  students 
themselves. 

"  The  very  commendable  diligence  of  our  late  Proctors  and 
Pro-Proctors  was  productive  of  much  good;  but  the  radical 
remedy  of  these  evils,  depends,  I  conceive,  upon  our  main- 
taining a  more  watchful  eye  over  the  keepers  themselves  of 
these  houses  of  resort;  and  upon  our  binding  them,  by  an 
apprehension  of  the  certain  Inliiction  of  jicnalties,  to  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  University. 

"  If  some  regulations  of  t])is  sort  be  not  speedily  adopted,  I 
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am  convinced,  that  the  discipline  of  the  University  will  quickly- 
degenerate  into  a  condition  from  which  it  will  not  be  easily- 
recovered  ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  expelling  scholars  will  increase  upon  us. 

"  Stop  the  licences  of  all  hardened  and  incurable  offenders ; 
and  regulate  with  a  steady  rein  the  proceedings  of  those  lesser 
offenders  from  whom  amendment  may  be  expected,  and  you 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  mischiefs  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
This  would  be  a  real  exercise  of  kindness  and  good-will,  both 
to  the  young  scholars  themselves,  and  to  their  relatives. 

"  Hints   concerning  several  Regulations  op 
Importance. 

"  Confident  of  my  own  industry  and  resolution,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  temper  sufficiently  sanguine,  I  had  flattered  myself 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  last  year,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
bring  under  better  regulations  several  points  in  Avhich  the  disci- 
pline and  interests  of  the  University  are  materially  concerned. 

"  Some  of  these  points  1  have  already  discussed  at  large ; 
e.g.— 

"  1st.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  both  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  and  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

"  I  have  also  adverted  to  the  failure  of  that  great  attempt 
which  was  made  in  the  year  1752,  to  remedy  the  difficulties 
respecting  questions  of  appeal.  These  and  several  other  diffi- 
culties and  ambiguities  which  have  occurred  at  different  times 
in  the  exercise  of  our  academical  jurisdiction,  we  have  it,  I  am 
convinced,  in  our  own  power  to  remove,  by  making  and 
observing  suitable  regulations. 

"  2nd.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  University  to  the 
licensing  of  taverns  and  other  public  houses.  A  subject  this  of 
great  practical  moment,  and  which  calls  both  for  discrimination 
and  firmness. 

"  The  other  points  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  requiring 
our  review  and  serious  consideration,  are  briefly  as  follow." 
*  *  *  [Here  several  matters  of  much  practical  importance 
are  briefly  discussed.] 

Dr.  Milner  thus  proceeds  : — 

2    F  2 
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"  In  general,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  exist- 
ing privileges  and  powers  of  the  University  are  sufficient  and 
ample,  and  require  nothing  but  impartiality  and  firmness, 
tempered  with  moderation,  in  the  use  of  them,  to  become 
highly  beneficial  to  this  venerable  seat  of  education  and  science. 

"  In  my  judgment,  nothing  tends  more  to  the  destruction  of 
those  privileges,  than  imprudent  extremes  in  their  application ; 
e.  g.,  violent  and  almost  unwarrantable  exercises  of  power,  now 
and  then,  with  perhaps  an  habitual  relaxation  of  discipline  for  a 
long  time  together. 

^'  Salutary  and  effective  powers  have  been  granted  to  us  by 
royal  charters,  and  sanctioned  by  acts  of  parliament ;  but  it  is 
the  prudent  and  uniform  exercise  of  lawful  authority  which 
alone  can  ensure  obedience  and  tranquillity." 

"The  University  Press. 

"The  management  of  our  University  press  is  a  concern 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  admits  of  very  easy  and  very  beneficial 
regulations. 

"  It  is  a  subject  to  which,  for  some  years  past,  I  have  given 
much  more  of  my  time  than  I  could  conveniently  spare ;  and  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  convince  the  University  of  the 
importance  of  the  advantages  which  they  are  every  year  fore- 
going. But  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  to  be  treated  at 
considerable  length.  In  this  '^Address'  to  the  Heads  and  Senate, 
I  only  throw  out  a  few  hints.  The  detail  would  be  greatly  too 
long.     Our  chief  object  should  be, 

'•  1st.  To  produce  accurate  and  Avell-printed  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books ; 

^'  2nd.  To  print  better  editions  of  the  Classics  than  are  now 
in  circulation; 

"  3rd.  To  print,  occasionally,  various  other  works  of  learning; 
and  J 

"  Lastly,  To  take  care,  that  every  thing  which  we  print  be 
sold  to  the  public  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  possible." 

Dr.  Milner's  further  remarks  upon  the  management  of  the 
University  press  are  here  omitted. 

Tills  part  of  liis  "Address"  concludes  as  follows: — 
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"*A11  this,'  it  will  be  said,  'tends  to  place  the  whole  power 
over  the  press  in  a  few  hands.'  It  may  be  so,  and  I  am 
perfectly  aware  how  invidious  such  a  proposal  is.  However,  I 
am  the  more  confident  in  hazarding  these  sentiments,  because 
my  own  personal  care  is  now  out  of  the  question.  I  can  no 
longer  give  that  attention  to  the  press  which  I  have  given  for 
many  years.  Not  but  that  I  think  very  sufficient  checks  may 
easily  be  devised  against  this  so  much  dreaded  exorbitant 
power;  but  in  devising  checks,  be  it  never  forgotten  v;hat  the 
alternative  is,  if  you  should  carry  your  cliecks  too  far." 

"The  Caput. 

"  The  Caput  is  a  part  of  our  academical  government  which 
is  not,  I  think,  thoroughly  understood ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
it  calls  for  a  review  and  a  modification  of  its  powers.  Such  a 
review  and  modification  might,  I  think,  take  place  with  great 
advantage  to  the  University. 

"  AVhoever  takes  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  history 
of  the  University,  will  find,  that  there  is  a  material  distinction 
to  be  made  between  Graces  or  Petitions,  and  Statutes. 

"  The  former  (as  the  term  implies)  comprehend  all  favours 
that  are  granted ;  thus  a  Degree  is  considered  as  a  compliment 
or  favour  granted  upon  certain  terms,  whereas  Statutes  are 
matters  of  general  legislation.  In  these  last,  I  affirm,  that  the 
Caput  has  no  concern  whatever.  The  fact  is,  that,  under  the 
words  '  placet,'  '  placeat,'  '  conceditur,'  &c.,  the  power  of  the 
Caput,  ever  since  the  Statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been 
making  encroachments. 

"There  may  possibly  be  som.e  cases  where  it  may  not  be 
quite  clear  whether  the  object  of  the  alteration  intended,  be 
proper  for  Grace  or  for  Statute,  but  not  many ;  and  such  cases 
might  be  settled  either  by  the  Heads  or  by  a  new  authority  con- 
stituted expressly  for  the  purpose,  or  even  by  the  Caput  itself. 
Such  cases  wovxld,  I  am  convinced,  occur  so  seldom,  that  no  steps 
towards  arbitrary  power  could  be  made  in  that  way.  A  Statute 
or  a  regulation  for  the  whole  University  is,  in  its  nature,  so  very 
diflerent  from  a  Grace  or  Petition,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
coriceive  a  dispute  about  it. 
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"  Now,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Regents  and 
Non-Regents  are  the  persons,  and  the  only  persons,  who  are  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  making  a  new  statute,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  proper  than  the  distinction  here  insisted  upon.  In 
the  matter  of  a  Grace  or  Petition,  one  sees,  that  there  may  be 
some  sort  of  reason  for  rejecting  it  (though  to  do  so  is  a  strong 
measure),  if  even  a  single  person  has  been  found  to  disapprove 
of  it;  but  in  the  case  of  a  new  Regulation  or  Statute,  it  is 
surely  too  much  to  trust  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  so  general 
a  concern  to  the  option  of  any  one  person  whatever.  I  speak 
from  a  decided  conviction  of  many  years'  standing,  and  by  no 
means  from  any  late  facts ;  for  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the 
Caput,  I  am  ready  to  own,  that  in  looking  back  on  the  cases 
where  proposals  have  been  stopped  in  that  body,  it  has 
generally  happened,  that  the  rejection  has  been  jierfectly  agree- 
able to  my  own  ideas  of  tlie  merits ;  and  that,  even  in  cases 
when  only  one  of  the  Caput  has  given  his  negative.  In  some 
few  cases,  I  have  very  much  disapproved  of  the  rejection.  But 
when  we  seriously  think  of  modifying  the  powers  of  the  Caput, 
all  particular  instances  are  best  kept  out  of  sight,  otherwise  our 
minds  will  be  swayed  by  partial  views  of  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

"  The  great  questions  are,  first — What  are  the  real  powers  of 
the  Caput  by  Statute  ?  Then,  whether  those  powers  have  not 
encroached  upon  the  general  powers  of  Regents  and  Non- 
Regents  ?  And,  lastly,  whether  it  be  not  advisable  to  revert 
to  our  original  constitution  ?  Unquestionably,  the  minds  of 
individuals  will,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  be  well  or  ill  disposed 
towards  the  Caput,  in  proportion  as  its  decisions  have  accorded 
with  the  sentiments  of  those  individuals,  and  the  effect  of  this 
bias  is  not  easily  prevented.  However,  I  disti'ust  myself  the 
less,  because,  as  aforesaid,  I  have  for  many  years  held  the  same 
doctrine  which  I  now  advance. 

"The  Vice-Ciiancellor's  Labours  and  Expenses,  and 
HIS  Recompense. 

"  I  suppose,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  to  these 
propositions: — ]st,    That   the   Vice-Chancellor's    labours   and 
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expenses  are  too  gi'eat;  2nd,  That  his  recompense  is  too 
little. 

"  Lately,  when  the  fees  of  the  University  officers  M'ere 
under  the  consideration  of  a  special  syndicate,  I  promised,  that 
I  would  endeavour  to  devise  some  expedients  for  remedying 
these  defects. 

"  Not  to  lose  myself  in  a  useless  imaginary  range,  I  will,  for 
the  present,  content  myself  with  pointing  out  two  or  three 
alterations  which  seem  perfectly  safe  and  feasible. 

"  1.  To  lessen  the  labours  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  one 
material  instance,  I  would  projDose  to  make  it  optional  whether 
he  choose  to  give  his  time  to  the  troublesome  business  of  the 
press.  If  he  should  decline  that  labour,  let  there  be  a  deputy, 
or  a  president  of  the  press-syndicate,  chosen  by  the  syndicate 
or  by  the  Senate,  for  this  single  purpose. 

"  Such  a  measure,  besides  affording  more  leisure  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  will,  of  itself,  be  found  to  remedy,  at  least  in 
part,  some  of  the  present  defects  in  the  management  of  the 
press-concerns. 

''  2.  In  all  cases  of  classical  examinations,  where  the  foun- 
dation does  not  absolutely  exclude  the  addition  of  another 
examiner,  let  the  Greek  Professor  be  made  assistant-examiner 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  let  his  voice  be  of  equal  M'eight 
with  that  of  any  other  examiner. 

"3.  In  regard  to  the  pecuniary  recompense  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  I  never  wish  to  see  it  so  considerable  as  to  be  an 
object  of  desire  to  any  Head  of  a  College;  but  certainly  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  ought  not  to  give  up  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  be  also  put  to  much  (perhaps)  inconvenient 
expense.  I  stood  engaged  to  attend  to  this  matter  before  I 
went  out  of  office,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  my  promise. 

"  I  would  suggest  the  following  arrangement. 

"  That  the  Vice-Chancellor  do  receive  annually  from  the 
chest  £  *  *  *  *  *.»  [A  blank  in  the  original  MS.]  "  That 
to  replace  this  sum  so  annually  issued,  all  the  fees  at  present 
received  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  do  go  to  the  chest. 

"  And  also  an  additional  fee,  on  every  admission  to  a  degi'ee, 
to2:ether  with  the  interest  of  that  variable  and  uncertain  sum 
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of  money,  which  is  usually  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  hands,  at 
some  banker's. 

"  Conclusion. 

''  I  consider  myself  as  having  novr,  as  a  public  person, 
nearly  finished  my  academical  career:  and  though  it  would  have 
been  a  triumphant  gratification  to  my  mind,  to  have  been  able, 
before  my  retirement,  to  bring  all,  or  most  of  the  points  above 
mentioned  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  I  have  still  this  pleasing 
reflection  to  lessen  the  mortification  of  disappointment,  that  I 
have  been  deficient  neither  in  good  intentions,  nor  in  activity 
and  diligence,  but  have  been  unfortunate  in  respect  of  several 
unfavourable  conjunctures. 

"  To  effect  improvement  on  a  solid  basis^  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  waded,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information,  through 
an  immense  number  of  volumes  of  our  academical  archives — 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  studied  closelj',  for  the  sake  of  ensuring 
safety  and  consistency,  our  existing  laws ;  as  statutes,  charters, 
and  acts  of  parliament,  bearing  directly  or  collaterally  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  University — there  must,  beside  all  this, 
be  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances;  otherwise  no  good 
is  to  be  expected.  In  a  word,  there  are  required  peaceable 
times — a  general  good-humour  and  mutual  confidence — and  a 
candour  of  disposition  both  to  sviggest  and  to  receive  propo- 
sitions of  improvement. 

"  Moreover,  such  things  are  not  to  be  effected  in  haste; 
they  call  for  time,  and  digestion,  and  the  united  wisdom  of 
judicious  persons.  To  mature  such  objects,  various  conferences 
of  the  Heads  of  Colleges  would  have  been  necessary;  some  new 
decrees  and  intepretations  must  have  been  made;  and  several 
propositions  must  have  been  brought  forward  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Regents  and  Non-Regents;  and  lastly,  in  some 
instances,  time  would  probably  have  been  required  for  the 
abatement  of  inveterate  prejudices. 

"  In  my  own  mind,  I  make  an  appropriate  application  of 
every  word  I  here  use,  to  some  beneficial  regulation  which,  I 
trust,  may  still  take  place,  in  no  great  length  of  time. 

"  But  I  forbear  entering  into  particulars;  the  small  degree 
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of  leisure  Avliich  the  pressure  of  Ijusiness  leaves  to  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  this  time  of  the  year*,  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  attention  requisite  for  the  writing  of  these 
observations. 

"  Very  soon  after  my  election  to  this  office,  Dr.  B.  told  me 
that  he  supposed,  that  I  was  to  be,  in  future,  the  Permanent 
Vice-Chancellor.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
so  strange  a  speech ;  but,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  that 
many  persons  of  whose  entire  good  will  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  I  might,  once  more,  be  placed  in 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  chair,  I  take  this  fair  opportunity  of 
making  known,  most  unequivocally,  my  very  sincere  desire  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  such  an  offer,  were  it  actually  made 
to  me.  Conscious  of  having  discharged  my  duty  with  integrity 
and  with  industry,  I  resign  my  office  without  the  least  osten- 
tation, but  with  a  good  conscience ;  and  I  now  retire  -with 
pleasure,  to  prosecute  my  former  studies,  and  to  discharge  my 
ordinary  duties. 

'•'With  unfeigned  thanks  to  my  numerous  friends,  and  a 
most  grateful  remembrance  of  the  extraordinary  respect  which 
has  been  constantly  shown  me  from  all  quarters,  and  with 
earnest  prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  the  University 
I  take  my  final  leave  of  all  public  offices." 

To  the  above  "  Address"  there  is  appended  a  sort  of  post- 
script, of  which,  if  it  were  either  my  sole,  or  my  principal 
object,  to  make  an  attractive  book,  or  even  to  afford  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Dr.  Milner's  mode  of  dealing  with  an 
assailant  whom  he  considered  to  have  made  "very  free  with" 
his  "  character,"  in  short,  to  exhibit  Cacus  "  squeezed  to  death 
in  the  arms  of  Hercules t/'  I  should  certainly  not  suppress  one 
word.  A  due  regard,  however,  to  the  feelings  of  persons  still 
living,  requires,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  be  omitted. 

Still,  certain  names  and  circumstances  being  carefully  with- 
held, a  passage  which  makes  honourable  mention  of  a  valued 
personal  friend  of  Dean  Milner,  may  be  properly  inserted. 


*  Tho  latter  jiart  of  the  mouth  of  October. 
t  See  Striciurcs  on  the  Piil'licalioiis  of  Dr.  3faish,  p.  47. 
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After  animadverting  in  strong  terms  upon  a  recent  case  of 
notorious  suppression  of  trutli.  Dr.  Milner  gives  the  following 
expression  to  his  feelings  : — 

"  Frequently,  very  frequently,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  since 
the  agitation  of  this  unfortunate  business,  how  much  the 
upright  mind  of  Dr.  Paley  would  have  been  affected,  could  that 
great  man  have  foreseen,  that  in  the  very  college  where  he 
himself,  in  his  lessons  on  morals,  had  so  often  impressed  the 
heart  of  ingenuous  youth  with  an  ardent  love  for  perfect  good 
faith  and  sincerity,  and  v.ith  a  supreme  regard  (in  the  matter  of 
an  oath  particularly)  to  the  meaning,  as  well  as  to  the  mere 
words, — could  he,  I  say,  have  foreseen,  that  in  that  very  college, 
and  not  long  after  the  commanding  accents  of  his  eloquent 
tongue  had  ceased  to  be  heard,  there  would  arise  a  member  of 
the  same  society,  who  would  not  only  set  the  example  of  sup- 
pressing important  truth,  -when  called  upon,  by  duty,  and  on 
oath,  to  reveal  it,  but  would  also  undertake  publicly  to  defend 
Avhat  he  had  done  by  miserable  evasions  and  subterfuges*." 


*  "  Dr.  Paley's  words  are,  '  The  de- 
signed concealment  of  any  truth,  which 
relates  to  the  matter  in  agitation,  is  as 
much  a  violation  of  the  oatli,  as  to 
testify  a  positive  falsehood.' 

"  Hear  the  judgment  of  a  sensible 
heathen  in  the  matter  of  concealments; 


'  Hoc  autem  celandi  genus  quale  sit, 
et  cujus  nominis,  quis  non  videt  ? 
Certe  non  aperti,  non  simplicis,  non 
ingeuui,  non  justi,  non  viri  boni ;  ver- 
suti  potius,  obscuri,  astuti,  faUacis,  raa- 
litiosi,  callidi,  veteratoris,  vafri.' " — 
Oriyinal  Note. 
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"  Having,"  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "just  laid  down,  and  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  the  fasces  of  office,"  Dr.  Milner  was  "  still 
hampered  by  the  numerous  and  troublesome  fragmeiital  jobs 
which  crowd  upon  a  deceased,  or  rather  an  cx-Vicc-Chancellor;" 
and  the  month  of  December  brought  with  it  the  customary 
journey  to  London  to  attend  the  Board  of  Longitude.  He 
went  thither,  as  it  appears  from  his  diary,  on  the  5th,  and 
returned  to  College  on  the  15th,  of  that  month.  On  his  return 
he  found  awaiting  him  an  application  which,  even  under  a 
greater  pressure  of  business,  his  benevolence  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  neglect.  It  was  a  letter  ill-spelled,  but  well 
expressed,  and  obviously  the  production  of  a  person  of  sense — 
from  a  poor  workman  of  Leeds,  by  trade  a  dyer.  This  poor 
man  requested  Dean  Milner  to  analyze  certain  recently  disco- 
vered liquid  compounds,  used  as  mordants  in  the  communi- 
cating of  a  yellow  colour  to  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The 
discovery  had  been  made  by  the  poor  man's  son-in-law,  wlio 
had  died  without  divulging  the  secret,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
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numerous  family  in  great  distress.  To  this  application  the 
Dean  immediately  replied  in  the  kindest  manner:  but  his 
benevolence  did  not  evaporate  in  a  kind  letter.  He  commu- 
nicated upon  the  subject  -svith  Mr.^  afterwards  Sir  Humphrey, 
Davy,  and  duly  informed  the  poor  dyer  of  the  results  obtained. 

Another  matter  which  occupied,  at  this  period,  some  of  his 
time,  was,  to  himself,  a  source  of  some  amusement.  His 
portrait,  which  had  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kerrich,  was,  at  the 
desire  of  numerous  friends,  about  to  be  engraved;  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  Dean's  arms,  as  well  as  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  usual  nature,  should  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  print. 
The  Dean  had  never  used  arms  before,  and  professed  himself 
totally  ignorant  upon  the  subject;  declaring  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Kerrich,  that  if  he  thought  fit  to  "  fabricate  "  for  him  "  a  coat 
of  arms  that  should  have  in  it  nothing  ridiculous,"  he  would 
"  run  the  hazard  of  being  sued  by  the  protectors  of  heraldry." 
His  attention,  however,  once  drawn  to  any  sjiecies  of  know- 
ledge, whether  important  or  comparatively  trifling,  it  was  not  in 
Dr.  Milner's  nature  to  quit  the  subject  till  he  had,  at  least, 
made  himself  master  of  its  main  points.  Accordingly,  while 
the  necessary  correspondence,  relative  to  the  armorial  bearings 
which  of  right  belonged  to  him,  was  passing  between  Mr. 
Kerrich  and  the  "proper  authorities,"  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Heraldry,  and  this  with  an  earnestness  and 
vigour  incomprehensible  by  persons  of  a  less  ardent  tempera- 
ment. 

He  collected  Ijooks  upon  the  subject,  and  by  the  help  of  his 
friend,  who  was  an  adept  in  the  science,  acquired,  without  any 
considerable  sacrifice  of  time,  not  only  the  language  and  signs 
of  Blazonry,  but  much  rare  and  curious  knowledge  connected 
with  it.  "  Whatever  knowledge  comes  in  your  way  is  worth 
the  gathering,"  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  Dean  Milner;  and 
he  constantly  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  first  day  of  the  year  1811,  brought  an  interesting  letter. 
Dr.  Bell,  anxious,  as  was  natural,  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the 
first  examination  of  scholars  upon  his  noble  foundation,  and  to 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  actually  benefited  by 
his    munificence,  wrote  to  Dr.   Milner  to    that  efiect.     After 
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receiving  a  full  answer  to  his  inquiries;  he  thus  expresses  his 
tlianks : — 

•'•  I  am  much  indebted  to  you.  dear  Sir,  for  the  particulars 
of  the  election  of  the  scholars  lately  chosen  upon  the  founda- 
tion which  I  had  the  favour  of  your  very  useful  assistance  in 
completing.  These  particulars  show,  what  I  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  of,  that  you  and  your  brethren  did  all  in  your 
power  to  fulfil  the  true  design  of  the  foundation :  and  in  the 
instance  of I  entirely  approve  of  your  conduct." 

One  subject  there  was  of  permanent  interest,  which  occu- 
pied Dr.  Milner's  mind  at  this  time.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
had  published  his  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  and  the  truly 
venerable  Thomas  Scott  was  preparing  his  work  in  reply.  The 
topic  under  discussion  was  one  upon  w"hich  Dr.  Milner's 
thoughts  had,  for  years,  been  exercised ;  and  mauy  of  his 
papers  of  this  date,  on  theological  subjects,  have  reference  to  it. 

For  instance :  *•'  The  Bishop's  acknowledgment,  that  the 
evangelical  clergv  mean  well,  is  certainly  candid:  and.  in 
return,  they  certainly  ought  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment 
to  him.  But  then,  he  thinks,  that  their  way  of  stating  things  is, 
at  best,  verv  dangerous.  This  sort  of  argument,  drawn  from 
danger,  is  always  to  be  suspected ;  people  always  conceive  their 
own  side  to  be  the  most  important  and  the  safest.  I  think  the 
Bishop  is  not  aware  of  the  danger  on  his  own  side.  The 
danger  is  great  on  both  sides:  but  experience  shows,  that,  on  liis 
side,  it  is  infinitelv  more  extensive. 

'•  Our  doctrine  is  this  :  Justified  by  fiiith  only:  taking  faith, 
as  the  Bishop  does,  lively,  not  dead.  Then,  dismissing  all 
about  predestination  or  decrees,  I  still  say,  that  justification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  salvation.  Admit,  even,  if  you 
please,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  may  lose  your  justi- 
fication by  bad  works,  still  it  must  be  regained  precisely  as  an 
adult  believer  obtains  it  at  first.  His  works  don't  help  his 
justification  at  all:  they  only  prove  it  to  be  sound:  they  are  no 
part  of  the  cause  of  justification.  Christ  is  the  meritorious 
object :  the  sinner,  by  faith,  lays  hold  of  this  object,  becomes 
united  to  Christ,  and.  in  consequence,  justified. 
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"  Even  supposing  it  possible,  that  he  may  lose  this  justifica- 
tion after  having  once  attained  it,  he  must  repeat  the  same 
process;  and  even  at  the  last  day,  he  will  be  accounted  righ- 
teous, and  will  be  saved  in  that  same  way.  His  works,  which 
follow  faith,  and  prove,  as  aforesaid,  the  soundness  of  his 
justification,  are,  nevertheless,  rewardable;  but  they  are  not  the 
cause  of  his  salvation  in  whole,  or  in  part.  Still  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Let  the  Homilies  and  the  Epistles  be  read 
with  this  view;  and  let  any  reasonable  man  form  his  judgment. 

"  The  Bishop's  opinion  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  because  it 
puts  the  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  wrong  places.  It  leads  a  man 
to  svxppose,  that  his  works  are  the  cause  of  his  justification ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  this  plan  brings  the  Gospel  to  this,  that 
there  is  a  mitigated  law;  that  Christ  has  done  for  us  a  part, 
and  that,  gratis, — a  part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
required  of  us, — and  that  the  footing  upon  M'hich  we  now  stand 
is,  that  if  we  do  our  part,  then  the  part  which  Christ  has  done 
will  be  of  service  to  us,  but  not  else :  so  that  our  salvation, 
according  to  this  notion,  still  depends  upon  ourselves,  and  on 
what  is  called,  our  own  co-operation ;  in  other  words,  that 
we  have,  naturally,  the  power  to  do  a  part,  and  that  in  that 
way,  viz,,  by  doing  a  part,  we  become  partakers  of  what  Christ 
has  done. 

"  Now  to  all  this  our  Articles  are  quite  opposite.  They 
declare,  that  our  wicked  nature  deserves  damnation  and  wrath ; 
that  God  both  gives  us  at  first  the  will  we  have  towards  any 
good,  and  that  He  afterwards  works  with  us  when  we  have 
that  will. 

"  The  Bishop's  notions  are  Pelagian,  or  semi-Pelagian  at 
best ;  so,  as  Justin  owns,  are  the  notions  since  held  by  many  of 
the  modern  clergy. 

"  Still  we  do  not  denj',  but  maintain,  and  so  does  Calvin, 
that  our  faculties  are  rational,  and  must  be  used ;  and  that  is 
the  only  co-operation  that  ought  to  be  contended  for. 

"  Melancthon  did  not  treat  Calvin  as  moderns  do :  he  owns 
that,  at  bottom,  they  meant  the  same.  He  himself  was  a 
predestinarian,  strong  at  first;  afterwards  he  was  frightened; 
but  still  he  owns  in  his  letter,  that  they  meant  the  same. 
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"  Let  the  Bishop  lay  his  hand  on  his  Ijreast  and  say, 
whether  he  ever  before  saw  the  matter  in  this  light.  I  believe 
not.  Now,  I  once  thought  as  he  does,  and  opposed  the  evange- 
lical clergy:  but  I  have,  on  reflection,  seen  reason  to  alter  my 
judgment.  I  am  sure,  that  the  good  practice  is  among  them. 
Conversions  are  not  to  be  heard  of  among  others.  The  rulers 
are  doing  infinite  mischief;  they  are  undermining  the  real 
Church.  To  know  what  the  real  Church  is,  we  must  examine 
our  Articles,  Homilies,  &c. 

"  So  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

"  The  Book  of  Life  contains  the  names  of  all  that  are 
justified.     The  other  book  records  their  works  *. 

"  If  justification  by  works  be  explained  as  St.  James  explains 
it,  there  can  be  no  mischief;  because  he  really  shows  that 
James  and  Paul  agree.  The  different  way  of  representing  it 
amounts  only  to  this, — the  works  of  a  person  justified  by  faith  are 
such  as  prove,  that  he  possesses  the  true  principle — the  principle 
indissolubly  connected  with  justification  or  salvation.  Strictly, 
the  works  do  not  justify  him ;  for  so  St.  James  himself  speaks, 
when  he  asserts,  that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  says, 
'  Abraham  believed,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness ;'  that  is,  his  belief  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness, 
because  his  works  proved,  that  his  faith  was  not  a  dead  faith. 
The  Bishop  makes  a  very  proper  distinction  between  a  dead 
and  a  living  faith ;  but  then  he  goes  farther,  and  would  persuade 
us,  that  the  works  produced  by  a  living  faith  assist  in  justifica- 
tion. 

"  He  also  says  a  great  deal  to  induce  us  to  think,  that  St. 
Paul  has  in  his  eye  only  works  of  the  ceremonial  law.  A  very 
great  and  essential  error  this! 

"  Strange  oversight!     Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  '  If  Abraham 


*  Tlie  passage  of  tlio  Revelation  here 
refeiTed  to,  is  one  to  wliicli  Dr.  Slilner 
often  alluded.  "  Yon  see,"  he  would 
say,  "a  man's  name  must  be  written 
in  the  Hook  of  Life;  otherwise  no 
infjuiry  into  his  worlis  will  be  made. 


If  his  name  be  not  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
he  is  cast  at  once,  and  without  further 
question,  into  the  Lake  of  Fire ;  if  his 
name  be  there,  his  works  will  receive 
a  gracious  reward." — Rev.  xx.,  12,  13, 
14,  15. 
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was  justified  by  works/  &c.,  &c.?     Here  the  works  could  be  no 
other  than  the  works  of  the  moral  law. 

'■  General  Observations. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  uncandid,  than  to  represent 
the  evangelical  clergy  as  being  all  Calvinistic,  or  nearly  all. 
This  is  far  from  the  fact,  in  the  Church  of  England  particularly. 

"Then,  among  the  dissenters,  the  AVesleyans  are  all  Ar- 
minians — many  of  the  other  dissenters  are  Calvinists. 

"But  supposing  that  they  all  were  really  Calvinists  in 
general,  still  it  is  very  uncandid  to  make  them  accountable  for 
all  the  strong  expressions  of  Calvin. 

"  There  are,  in  Calvin,  a  number  of  expressions  which  I 
totally  disapprove — yet,  in  general,  I  may  agree  with  him." 

The  following  brief  remarks,  written  during  the  same  year, 
but  on  quite  a  different  occasion,  have  some  slight  reference  to 
the  topics  above  discussed.  They  may,  therefore,  be  properly 
enough  inserted  here. 

"  The  Sixteenth  Article  affirms,  that  men  may  depart  from 
the  grace  of   God,  and  may  rise   again   through   repentance. 

From  which  words  the  of  ,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 

W ,  would  infer,  that  a  man  may  possibly  so  depart  from 

the  grace  of  God  as  not  to  rise  again. 

"Against  this  sentiment  I  contend,  that  the  contingency 
mentioned  in  the  Article,  viz.,  that  we  may  fall  and  may  rise 
again,  is  intended  to  oppose  that  notion  which  maintains,  that 
if  we  fall  we  cannot  rise  again.  '  We  may  fall,  or  depart  from 
grace,'  says  the  Article,  '  and  may  rise  again.'  Therefore  they 
are  to  blame  who  deny  that  a  backslider  from  the  grace  of  God 
may  rise  again.  In  one  word,  the  Article  affirms,  that  we  may 
fall  and  may  rise  again — but  whether  we  may  fall  so  as  never  to 
rise  again,  is  not  said." 

The  foregoing  observations  will  be  felt  by  the  surviving 
friends  and  intimates  of  Dean  Milner,  to  be  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  distinctive  clearness  Avith  which  he  thought,  and 
communicated  his  thoughts. 

It  appears,  from  Dr.  Milner's  private  memoranda,  that 
his  reading,  at  this  period,  was  chieflv  upon  religious  subjects. 
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With  the  hest  books  of  practical  divinity  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  Avas  his  custom  to 
seize  opportunities  of  lending  such  books  among  his  acquaint- 
ance, whenever  he  had  reason  to  think,  that  they  might  be 
acceptable  or  useful.  Among  the  books  which  his  Journal 
shows  to  have  been  most  frequently  lent,  are,  "  Luther  on  the 
Galailans,"  "The  IForks  of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  "Adams's,'' 
*•  Walker's,'^  and  " Witherspoon's  Sermons;"  the  "Private 
Thoughts  of  Bishop  Beveridge"  and  of  "  Pascal,"  were  also 
among  his  favourite  books;  as  Avas  also  "Owen's  Mortification 
of  Sin  in  Believers"  a  treatise  which  he  considered  as  the  best 
work  of  that  able  divine. 

He  was  likewise,  at  this  time,  specially  engaged  in  collecting 
such  publications  as  threw  light  upon  two  particular  subjects, 
the  History  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  and  the  Catholic  Question. 
He  entertained,  at  this  period,  a  purpose  of  writing  upon  both 
these  subjects ;  and,  according  to  his  invariable  habit,  he  took 
care  to  supply  himself  with  the  very  best  means  in  his  power  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  them. 

One  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Milner  was, 
his  hearty  love  of  children.  Many  pei'sons  seem  to  experience 
a  sort  of  selfish  pleasure  in  the  company  of  children — they  find 
them  agreeable  playthings,  and  cherish  them  accordingly.  Dr. 
Milner  loved  them  with  disinterested  benevolence,  and  was 
consequently  ever  ready  to  take  any  trouble  in  order  to  minister 
to  their  gratification.  He  had,  indeed,  his  reward ;  for  his 
genuine  affection  won  the  heart  of  every  child  with  whom  he 
had  any  intercourse.  Children  are  acute  observers ;  they  dis- 
cover, with  astonishing  promptitude,  those  who  really  love  them; 
and  they  give  their  Avhole  honest  hearts  in  return. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  note 
from  Dean  Milner  to  Mr.  Kerricli,  fixing  the  hour  when  the 
children  of  the  latter  gentleman  were  to  come,  according  to 
their  own  expressed  desire,  to  Queen's  Lodge,  to  view  the 
wonders  of  a  small  Camera  Obscura  which  the  Dean  pos- 
sessed. I  well  remember  helping  him  to  find  and  arrange 
the  different  matters  belonging  to  the  instrument;  and  I 
have  a  still  more  vivid  recollection   of  liis   cordial   participa- 

2   G 
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tion,  when  all  was  duly  prepared,  in  the  delight  of  the  young 
party. 

"On  the  6tli  of  March,"  writes  Dr.  Milner  in  his  Journal, 
"  I  went  to  London  to  the  Board  of  Longitude.  Saw  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York." 

After  a  visit  of  the  usual  length,  about  ten  days,  Dr.  Milner, 
as  he  writes  in  bis  Journal,  "left,  on  the  16tb",  the  house  of  his 
friend  at  Kensington  Gore,  and  "'  returned  to  Cambridge."  Two 
important  elections  were  now  about  to  take  place — the  elec- 
tion of  a  Chancellor  and  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
University.  The  candidates  for  the  Chancellorship  were.  His 
Royal  Highness  William  Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  extent  of  Dr.  Milner's  influence,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  value  of  his  energy,  in  behalf  of  whatever 
cause  he  thought  it  proper  to  espouse,  was  practically  acknow- 
ledged, on  this  occasion,  by  the  numerous  pressing  applications 
which  he  received  from  the  partisans  of  both  candidates,  to 
exert  it  according  to  their  wishes.  Many  reasons  determined 
him  to  give  his  support  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He  could, 
therefore,  in  this  election,  entirely  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  wrote,  that,  on 
account  of  His  Royal  Highnesses  uncommon  activity  "in  pro- 
moting institutions  of  a  benevolent  kind/'  and  more  especially 
on  account  of  his  "incessant  attentions  to  the  interests  of  the 
African  institution,  and  to  all  which  tended  to  the  benefit  of  the 
African  race,"  he  was  "  warmly  interested"  in  his  success. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day 
Lord  Palmerston  was  chosen  as  its  representative  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  number  of  letters  written  by  Dean  Milner  with  refer- 
ence to  these  two  elections,  would  astonish  all,  excepting  the 
few  persons  who  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  strenuous 
efforts,  which,  from  a  principle  of  duty,  he  was  accustomed  to 
make,  whenever  he  conceived  the  occasion  to  require  it. 

Besides  this  University  business,  he  had,  at  this  time,  upon 
his  hands,  an  unusual  press  both  of  chapter  and  of  college 
affairs,  and  was  likewise  suffering  much  anxiety  of  mind. 
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The  following  letter  treats  of  all  these  matters,,  as  well  as  of 
other  subjects  which  now  occupied  his  mind. 

•'•'  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Friend,  March  30th.  ISll. 

'•'  I  clearly  perceive  that  I  am  in  a  considerable  scrape 
respecting  these  M8S.,  but.  like  most  culprits,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  mitigation  of  my  own  misbehaviour. 

"  Withj  (I  trust,;  the  best  intentions.  I  have  long  had  it 
upon  my  mind  to  examine  what  is  called  the  Catholic  Question 
ill  its  various  bearings. 

'•'The  right  understanding  of  it  is  a  matter  of  iniinite  conse- 
quence ;  and  though  the  apparent  immediate  effects  may  be 
suspended  at  present,  there  is  still,  I  think,  a  very  threatening 
aspect  from  the  same  quarter.  The  question  is  long  and 
intricate,  and  requires  the  knowledge  of  much  abstruse  history, 
which  can  only  be  come  at  by  a  patient  and  impartial  mind. 

''  For  a  long  time  I  never  lost  sight  of  any  opportunity 
that  offered,  of  collecting  authentic  documents  and  materials 
relative  to  this  business. 

•'•'  The  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Hardwieke, 
and  some  Irish  bishops  whom  I  knew,  have  been  particularlv 
obliging  to  me,  so  that  I  have  now  a  bundle  of  indigested 
information  on  the  subject.  Our  late  friend's  'Dr.  B.'s)  papers, 
contribute  to  this  mass. 

•'•  But  many  causes  have  concurred  to  prevent  my  selecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  just  described. 

•'•'  1.  Indifferent  health  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  I  cannot 
work  above  a  certain  quantity  in  the  day.  If  I  exceed,  I  am 
done  up. 

"  2.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  was  my  first  object.  The 
other,  though  more  important  in  some  Ughts,  did  not  seem 
called  for  just  yet. 

"3.  The  History  took  more  time  than  I  had  expected. 

^•'4.  At  the  moment  when  I  supposed  myself  dropping  into 
a  Httle  leisure,  and  began  to  doubt  whether  I  should  imme- 
diately pursue  the  History,  or  divert  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  I  was  most  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly 
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made  Vice-Chancellor,  and  that^  under  the  most  distressing  and 
perplexed  circumstances. 

"  It  became  then  quite  impossible  to  do  any  one  thing  else 
whatever  but  Vice-Chancellor's  business. 

"  5.  Nay,  there  have  been  left  from  that  office,  so  many 
fragments  that  require  adjustment  and  serious  consideration, 
that  I  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  it ;  and  all  my  accounts  of 
that  year  are  to  be  made  up  and  audited  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month. 

"6.  A  most  disagreeable  and  very  perplexing  contest  took 
place  between  Lord  Hardwicke  and  this  college,  respecting  an 
inclosure.  I  had  the  direction  of  this  most  troublesome  affair, 
which  occupied  me  five  months  at  least ;  during  which  time  I 
wrote  many  quires  of  paper,  printed  and  circulated  many 
statements  and  defences  of  the  conduct  of  the  college,  wrote  to 
different  Members  of  Parliament  some  hundreds  of  letters, 
went  to  London  several  times,  met  our  opponents  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  gained  at  last  a  complete  victory, 
by  ousting  the  bill  and  obliging  the  promoters  of  it  to  come  to 
terms.  This  business  was  only  settled  last  week,  and  it  was  all 
matter  of  duty. 

"  7'  111  the  course  of  last  year,  I  had,  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
Courts  to  hold,  counsel  to  consult  in  London,  &c.  &c. 

"  Have  patience  with  me — I  will  stop — though  I  could  go  on 
for  a  long  time, — your  kind  and  affectionate  rib,  will,  I  hope, 
take  my  part. 

"  I  received  the  kindest  letter  imaginable,  the  other  day, 
from  your  nephew,  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful. 

'^  Alas !  while  I  write,  I  am  thinking  of  my  poor  niece,  Mrs. 
C.  of  Hull,  who,  it  is  thought,  will  not  survive  many  weeks.  So 
I  shall  lose  the  nearest  relative  I  have  in  the  world — I  cannot 
tell  you  how  my  poor  heart  is  affected. 

"  Remember  me  always  most  affectionately  to  Mrs. 

"  In  great  haste  to  save  the  post, 

"  Yours,  ever,  I.  M." 

The  inclosure  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  letter,  was  the  inclo- 
sure of  a  common  in  the  parish  of  Eversden,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
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— a  rectory,  in  tlie  gift  of  Queen's  College.  If  in  Dr.  Milner's 
account  of  his  conduct  of  this  aflair,  there  appear  a  little 
triumph,  he  will  be  pardoned  by  candid  persons;  since  it  was 
the  observation  of  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  parliamentary 
tactics,  that,  in  his  opinion,  another  person  did  not  exist,  who 
could  have  influenced  so  many  members,  of  adverse  political 
sentiments,  as  were  influenced  by  the  representations  of  the 
Dean,  on  this  occasion. 

A  matter  which  concerned  him  as  Dean  of  Carlisle,  likewise 
engaged,  at  this  time,  a  large  share  of  his  attention ;  and  Avith 
regard  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  inclosure  above  mentioned,  he 
exerted  himself  with  his  usual  vigour  and  effect. 

This  affair  related  to  the  taking  down  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  city  of  Carlisle.  A  grant  of  the  stones  composing  these 
walls  had  been  made  by  the  Government  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  Avith  the  view  of  lessening  the 
expense  of  erecting  new  Court  Houses.  On  the  first  agitation 
of  this  matter,  the  Dean  had  addressed  to  the  magistrates  a 
memorial,  stating,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Deanery,  which 
stands  upon  a  high  and  very  steep  terrace,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  city  wall,  would,  probably,  in  no  great  length  of  time  be 
undermined,  if  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  wall  were  removed : 
and  having  done  this,  he  considered  the  affair  as  set  at  rest. 
He  now  discoA^ered,  that  either  by  accident  or  design,  this 
memorial  had  not  been  duly  delivered  by  the  person  to  Avhose 
care  it  had  been  intrusted ;  and  the  danger  to  the  Deanery 
being  imminent,  he  presented,  Avithout  delay,  a  most  able 
memorial  to  the  GoA'ernment,  stating  at  length  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  and  representing,  that  the  portion  of  the 
Avail  in  question,  could  not,  in  equity,  have  been  included  in  the 
grant  to  the  magistrates,  since  "the  Deanery  and  its  appendages 
would,  doubtless,  never  have  been  erected  where  they  noAV 
stand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fair  and  reasonable  prospect  of 
their  deriving  permanent  protection  from  the  city  Avail,  to  Avhich 
they  are,  in  fact,  almost  contiguous;"  and  adding  various  other 
forcible  arguments.  To  a  person  who  Avas  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  this  affair,  the  Dean  thus  wrote:  "  In  this  attempt 
to  protect  my  successors,  if  not  myself,  I  am  hifluenced  by 
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nothing  but  duty.  My  memorial  is  at  this  moment  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  expect  to  receive  their  answer 
very  soon.  Whatever  that  answer  may  be,  I  have  no  fears  but 
that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  acted  as  became  me,  in  my 
situation." 

With  Lord  Palmerston  the  Dean  had  much  correspondence 
on  this  subject ;  to  Mr.  Perceval,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"Sir,  "  Queen's  Lodge,  May  9,  1811. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  me  to  press  Mr.  Perceval 
for  an  answer  to  the  memorial  and  petition  lately  put  into  his 
hands  by  Lord  Palmerston,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
case.  By  letters  from  Carlisle  I  find,  that  the  part  of  the  city 
wall  in  question,  which  I  had  supposed  would  never  be  touched, 
will  be  pulled  down  immediately,  if  orders  to  the  contrary  be 
not  given  :  indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  actually 
pulling  it  down. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  ])elieve  there  are  persons  in  the 
county,  who,  to  save  themselves  a  few  shillings,  would  pull 
down  the  Cathedral  itself,  and  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  it. 

"I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  excuse  my  anxiety  in  this 
business;  which  is  certainly  much  greater  for  my  successors 
than  for  myself. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Isaac  Milner. 
"  To  the  Rigid  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval" 

It  was  necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  affair  of  the  Carlisle 
wall,  both  on  its  own  account,  and  as  affording  an  instance  of 
Dean  Milner's  energy,  and  his  undcAaating  habit  of  discharging, 
on  all  occasions,  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  duties  of  his 
station.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  further,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dean's  exertions,  the  matter  was  at  length 
arranged  with  due  attention  to  the  security  of  the  buildings 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  endangered. 

The  quantity  of  Dr.  Milner's  correspondence  would  astonish 
any  one  who  should  cast  a  glance  over  his  private  memoranda. 
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at  this  period.  It  Avas  his  habit,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  to  note 
down  in  his  journal  the  letters  which  he  received  and  those 
which  he  wrote,  with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  contents  of 
each.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  less  energy,  the  letters  and 
papers  which  he  wrote,  on  matters  of  mere  business,  as  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Lucasian  Professor,  &c., 
would  have  sufficed  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  his  time. 
To  his  letters  of  this  nature,  must  be  added  those  on  religious, 
literary,  or  scientific  subjects ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  class,  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  of  all — his  replies  to 
friends  and  strangers  of  all  ranks,  who  consulted  him  on  all 
imaginable  subjects. 

One  person  among  the  multitude  of  his  correspondents, 
claims  especial  mention — the  venerable  Dr.  Bell.  This  munifi- 
cent benefactor  to  the  University, — "being,"  as  he  wrote  to 
Dean  Milner,  "  absolutely  unknown  to  the  other  electors,''  and 
being  benevolently  curious  to  know  the  names  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  benefited  by  his  noble  donation,  regularly, 
after  every  election  of  scholars  upon  his  foundation,  applied  to 
the  Dean  for  these  and  other  particulars.  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  his  inquiries  were  always  answered  in  the 
fullest  manner,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Dr.  Milner  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude ;  staying,  as  usual,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  at  Kensington  Gore. 

He  returned  to  Cambridge,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month ;  and  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  being  now  at  hand,  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  take  the  proper  steps  to  procure  from 
the  Crown,  a  dispensation  for  non-residence  at  the  ensuing 
chapter,  at  Carlisle.  Such  a  dispensation  he  applied  for,  and 
obtained;  though,  not  with  any  anticipations  of  enjoyment, 
from  the  approaching  festival :  witness  the  folloMing  extracts 
from  his  letters — the  first  of  which,  dated  ''June  20,  1811," 
is  taken  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Law*,  who  had  lately  visited  him 
at  Cambridge. 


*  Tlie'present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  "Wells. 
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"  My  DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  have  nothing  particular  to  add,  after  our  late  conversation. 
I  could  not,  without  a  multitude  of  explanations,  nor,  perhaps, 
without  incurring  some  dissatisfaction,  be  absent  from  the 
installation.  However,  they  know  little  of  me,  who  are  not 
convinced,  that  my  heart  is  not  in  these  things.  *  *  My 
poor  niece,  Mrs.  C.  the  nearest  relative  I  have  in  the  world,  is 
exceedingly  ill.  My  heart  is  heavy.  I  will  thank  you  to  settle 
everything  for  me  in  the  best  way  you  can,  as  to  chapter 
business.  Pray,  inform  Mr.  H*.  that,  by  royal  dispensation,  I 
am  to  be  considered  as  resident. 

"  I  shall  M-rite  a  line  both  to  our  Bishop  and  to  Mr.  Good- 
enough  ;  but  I  trust,  that  you  will  have  the  kind  consideration 
to  explain  to  them  my  situation  and  circumstances  more 
particularly." 

On  the  same  day,  Dr.  Milner  thus  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 

Carlisle : — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Bishop, 

"  I  had  fully  intended  to  have  slipped  away  from  the  bustle 
of  the  installation,  and  to  have  been  present  at  the  chapter  at 
Carlisle ;  but  considering  my  situation  here,  and  the  part  which 
I  had  taken  in  the  election  of  our  new  Chancellor,  as  well  as 
some  other  important  circumstances,  I  at  last  found,  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent  without  giving 
great  offence,  especially  as  I  was  told,  that  the  Crown  would 
dispense  with  my  presence  at  Carlisle,  Mdiich  his  Majesty  has 
actually  done. 

"  There  are  few  persons  living  whose  hearts  are  less  in  the 
turmoil  and  bustle  of  large,  noisy,  convivial  meetings,  than 
mine  is.  When  I  think  of  what  we  have  shortly  to  go  through 
here,  I  almost  envy  those  Avho  are  present  at  the  (com- 
paratively) very  moderate  proceedings  of  our  chapter  dinners. 

"  As  soon  as  ever  our  tumultuous  work  is  well  subsided,  I 
purpose  to  turn  my  face  towards   Carlisle,  unless,  indeed,  I 


•  The  Chapter  Clerk. 
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should  be  prevented  by  certain  domestic  circumstances  ^vhich 
hang  heavy  upon  my  mind." 

To  Mr.  R.  Goodenough,  lately  become  a  prebendary  of 
Carlisle^  the  Dean  wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  attended  the  installation,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Queen's  Lodge;  but  at  such  a  time  there  Avas  little 
opportunity  for  conversation.    He  thus  writes  from  Queen's  : — 

^'  June  2Sth.  We  are  in  such  a  state  of  bustle  here,  that  it 
is  a  great  effort  to  step  aside  for  half  an  hour  and  write  two  or 
three  letters,  and  I  cannot  do  it  without  being  scolded  by  our 
friend  the  Dean." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Thornton  Avere,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
at  Queen's  Lodge  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Thornton  went  less 
into  public,  especially  in  the  evenings,  than  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  of  him,  therefore,  the  Dean,  who  went  out  not  at  all, 
except  on  the  occasions  when  respect  and  attention  to  the 
Chancellor  demanded  that  he  should  do  so,  saw  more,  at  this 
time,  than  of  his  more  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  His 
conversation  Avitli  the  latter  gentleman,  when  they  had  ojDpor- 
tunity  to  converse,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  claims  urged  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  propriety  of  conceding  or  resisting 
those  claims.  On  this  suliject,  Dr.  Milner's  opinions  are  well 
known.  It  was  one  of  the  few  topics  concerning  which  his 
sentiments  were  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  left  Cambridge  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  Dean  Milner  set  forth  on 
his  journey  to  Carlisle. 

During  his  retirement  this  summer  at  Carlisle,  Dr.  Milner 
revised  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  together  with  his  brother's 
Sermons,  Essoijs,  &c.  This  work  he  undertook  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  informing 
him  of  their  intention  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Milner's 
Works. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  this  summer  by 
the  Dean  to  his  own  and  his  deceased  brother's  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,  of  Hotham,  w  ill  be  read  by  many  persons  with 
very  great  interest :— 
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"My  dear  Friend,  " Deanery,  August  29,  1811. 

"  I  never  destroy,  or  even  remove  far  out  of  my  sight,  any 
letter  of  a  real  and  sincere  friend,  till  I  have  answered  it,  or,  at 
least,  determined  that  it  does  not  require  an  answer. 

"Your  letters  of  June  3rd  'and  August  5th,  1811,  are  both 
before  me  at  this  instant,  and  I  have  read  them  over  again  with 
a  most  vivid  pleasure.  No  wonder,  my  dear  friend,  when  they 
breathe  such  a  spirit  of  true  regard  and  warm  affection,  and  the 
whole  dictated  by  the  love  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  !  May  his 
good  Spirit  continue  with  you  even  unto  the  end, 

"From  November,  1809,  to  the  present  month,  has  been 
M'ith  me  a  joeriod  of  incessant  bustle,  confusion,  and  engage- 
ments, along  with  many  afflictive  trials  and  veiy  disagreeable 
circumstances.  In  the  midst  of  all  these,  I  would  hope,  that  I 
have  not,  for  long  together,  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  one  thing 
needful;  but  I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  it  is  my  particular 
duty  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  turmoil  and  hurry  of  a 
multitude  of  concerns.  Others  may  have  better  ways  of 
managing  than  I  have ;  but  there  are  not  many  whose  bodily 
frame  is  sooner  discomposed  and  rendered  unfit  for  serious 
thought,  and  particularly  for  religious  contemplations. 

"  During  the  period  above  mentioned,  of  almost  two  years,  I 
have  certainly  been  employed  in  many  useful  things,  and  I  can 
look  back  with  comfort  upon  the  effects  of  my  exertions." 

The  letter  which  follows  was  addressed  to  a  relative  on  the 
loss  of  a  younger  brother. 

"  Dear ,  "  Carlisle,  3rd  September,  1811. 

"  It  was  very  natural  that  you  should  feel  on  the  late  mourn- 
ful occasion  like  a  brother.  It  is,  however,  most  assuredly  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  doubtless  to  you  also,  that  every  thing 
was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done;  and  as  it  has  pleased 
God  to  remove  him  out  of  this  troublesome  world,  it  is  our 
business  to  be  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  will.  It  is  well, 
that  he  was  not  removed  to  any  distant  place,  for  the  effect 
could  only  have  Ijeen  to  increase  his  sufferings  and  shorten  his 
days ! 
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"  Poor  fellow  !  if  he  had  lived,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  a  poor  helpless  creature,  labouring  under  great 
weakness  and  inability,  and  incapable  of  exertion. 

"  It  is  my  wish  and  prayer,  that  such  awful  scenes  as  these 
may  produce  on  your  mind  some  abiding  serious  impressions 
of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  possessions.  The  misfortune  is, 
such  scenes  pass  under  our  notice  every  day,  and  we  pay  no 
sort  of  regard  to  them,  except  when  the  matter  comes  close  to 
any  of  us,  as  Avhen  a  near  relation  is  taken  away — and  even 
then,  the  impression  soon  wears  off,  if  it  prove  to  be  no  more 
than  mere  natural  affection. 

"Take  advantage,  therefore,  of  such  a  season — and  let  it 
send  you  to  prayer  to  God  for  light,  instruction,  and  heavenly- 
mindedness. 

"  You  have  heard  much  of  what  is  good,  and  you  have 
much  to  answer  for,  if  you  do  not  profit  by  it.  May  God  give 
you  his  grace,  effectually  to  overcome  the  evils  of  fallen  nature 
and  acquired  habit ! 

"  Fly  to  the  Saviour !  Turn  your  back  upon  the  Avorld — 
and  remember  that  Christ  says,  ^  Without  me,  ye  can  do 
nothing.' 

"  Yours  affectionately,  I.  M." 

About  this  period  Dean  Milner  had  occasion  to  maintain  a 
pretty  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Smirke,  the  architect. 
Certain  repairs  were  required  in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral; 
and  important  alterations  were  made  in  an  adjacent  ancient 
building,  called  the  Fratry.  The  Dean  was  certainly  not 
remarkable,  in  matters  relating  to  architecture  or  decoration, 
for  the  quality  known  by  the  name  of  taste ;  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  effectually  any  deficiency  of  that  nature  was  supplied 
by  his  excellent  sense.  Instances  of  this  compensating  pro- 
perty occurred  continually,  in  affairs  great  and  small.  How- 
ever trifling  the  matter  in  hand  might  be,  he  brought  the  same 
straightfoi-ward,  efficient  good  sense  to  bear  upon  it.  He  hal 
certainly  but  little  eye  for  beauty  of  form,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered ;  but  he  had  what  seemed  to  be  an  instinctive  and  most 
acute  perception  of   the  fitness  of   things  to    the   place   and 
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purpose  for  Avhich  they  were  intended.  It  is  a  fact,  that  if  he 
had  occasion  to  order  a  piece  of  plate  at  Rundell  and  Bridge's, 
half  of  the  j^ersons  in  the  shop  perhaps  gathering  round  him, 
attracted  by  the  vivacity  with  which  he  gave  his  directions,  and 
entertained  by  the  originality  of  his  language  and  deportment, 
the  article  made  to  his  order  was  invariably  such  as  to  command 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  He  was  himself  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  intimated.  There  was  at 
Queen's  Lodge  a  certain  sugar-castor,  certainly  of  a  very  noble 
design,  to  which  he  used,  with  some  triumph,  to  appeal  as  a 
proof  of  his  taste  in  such  matters.  He  used  to  relate,  that, 
having  occasion  for  such  an  implement,  he  went,  one  day, 
to  Rundell's,  and  looked  round  the  shop,  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  something  similar  to  the  article  which  he  desired 
to  purchase. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  shop  was  full  of  "grandees," 
whose  attention,  like  that  of  all  other  persons  of  whatever 
rank,  was  speedily  attracted  by  the  Dean's  proceedings.  "  Ar- 
ticle" after  "  article,"  of  splendid  pattern  and  exquisite  work- 
manship, was  submitted  to  him  by  the  obsequious  attendants ; 
but  nothing  realized  the  idea  which  he  had  conceived.  At 
length,  in  despair  of  making  himself  intelligible  by  words,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Give  me  a  piece  of  chalk :"  the  chalk  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  astonished  shopman,  and  he  drew  upon 
the  counter  a  representation  of  his  "notion  of  a  handsome 
solid  sugar-castor,  that  would  hold  something',"  and  "there,"  he 
would  conclude,  pointing  to  the  splendid  piece  of  plate  upon 
his  table,  "  you  see  the  result." 

By  the  third  week  in  October  Dean  Milner  was  again 
settled  in  his  Lodge,  and  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  college 
fiffairs. 

He  found  time,  however,  for  a  scientific  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Pond,  at  that  time  Astronomer-Royal,  concerning  the 
hrilliant  comet  which  appeared  in  1811  ;  and  although  nothing 
could  be  much  more  foreign  to  his  habits,  than  to  walk  out, 
during  the  chill  evenings  of  autumn,  yet  this  he  did  several 
times,  either  alone,  or  with  Dr.  Jowett,  Mr.  Wollaston,  or  some 
other  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  view  than 
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could  be  had  from  the  windows  of  his  study,  of  the  comet 
which  he  wished  to  observe. 

The  month  of  November  brought  with  it,  of  course,  the 
election  of  a  new  Vice-Chancellor,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Brown  was  chosen.  By 
this  election  Dean  Milner,  who,  as  head  of  a  college,  and  in 
various  other  capacities,  had  occasion  frequently  to  commu- 
nicate, personally  or  otherwise,  with  the  existing  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, was  involved  in  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances,  upon 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  expatiate.  He  was,  however, 
precisely  the  man  to  steer  safely  and  skilfully  through  such 
difficulties  and  delicacies ;  for  though  a  person  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  he  never  acted  from  impulse,  but  always  from  a 
well-considered  sense  of  duty. 

There  were  among  his  friends,  or  at  least,  among  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  some,  who,  as  he  thought,  from  mixed 
motives,  urged  him  to  meet  Dr.  Brown  at  the  ordinary  dinner 
parties,  and  on  other  occasions  of  mere  ceremony.  This,  in  a 
letter  which,  if  it  could  with  propriety  be  here  inserted,  would 
be  read  with  much  interest,  he  gave  his  reasons  for  declining, 
adding  these  words : — 

"  I  own  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  precise  line  to  be  taken  by 
those  who  think  as  you  and  I  profess  to  think,  is,  to  flinch 
from  no  duty  whatever,  but  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  inter- 
course." 

Upon  this  principle  he  steadily  acted,  and  within  a  short 
time  subsequent  events  connected  with  Dr.  Brown,  convinced 
Dr.  Milner's  friends  of  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

Among  the  very  extensive  general  correspondence  main- 
tained by  Dean  Milner  at  this  period,  one  letter,  with  his  reply 
to  it,  ought  to  be  particularized. 

Lady  C.  G ,  a  lady  who  not  unfrequently  consulted  him 

both  personally  and  by  letter,  upon  religious  subjects,  wrote  to 
him  concerning  her  niece,  who  was  about  to  unite  herself  in 
marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic,  especially  requesting  his 
advice  as  to  the  books  which  should  be  put  into  her  hands. 

The  Dean  in  his  answer  recommended  the  following 
books : — 
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Walker's  (of  Edinburgh)  Sermons,  seyeral  volumes;  Maclau- 
rin's  Sermons  and  Essays;  Archbishop  Leighton,  two  volumes; 
Adam's  (of  Wintringhara)  Works,  three  volumes;  Walker,  of 
Truro,  Tracts,  Sermons,  Lectures  on  Catechism;  Joseph  Milner's 
Ser-mons  and  other  works ;  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  and 
Sermons;  Quesnel,  On  the  New  Testament,  four  volumes. 

One  single  sentence  may  likewise  be  gleaned  from  a  letter 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  of  a  nature  perfectly  private : — 

"  Boarding  schools  in  general,"  writes  the  Dean,  "  unless 
under  very  particular  and  favourable  circumstances,  I  exceed- 
ingly disapprove." 
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The  organization  of  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
is  an  event  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  biograjDhy  of  Dean 
Milner.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was,  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  somewhat  misunderstood,  even  by  some  of  those  -who 
should  have  known  him  well;  yet  it  was  in  strict  keeping  with 
his  character,  and  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  its  establishment.  Dr.  Milner 
had  been  decidedly  friendly  to  the  Bible  Society.  He  had 
urged  its  claims  to  support,  both  in  writing  and  in  conversation, 
on  various  occasions.  With  several  bishops,  and  with  both 
the  archbishops,  he  had  corresponded,  or  conversed,  upon  the 
subject;  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  latter,  M'as  so  convinced  by 
his  arguments,  that  he  expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  "  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head'^  of  the 
Society  in  question. 

Decidedly,  however,  as  Dr.  Milner  approved  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Cambridge  branch,  caused  him  to  pause,  and 
to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  before  he  declared 
himself  a  supporter  of  the  scheme. 

A  slight  outline  of  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  the  few  extracts 
hereafter  given,  from  Dr.  Milner's  letters. 

Early   in  the  month   of  November,   al)out   two    hundred 
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undergraduates  resolved  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  AuxiHary  Bible  Society  at  Cambridge;  and,  in 
order  to  carry  their  design  into  execution,  they,  very  properly, 
applied  to  their  seniors  and  superiors  for  advice  and  direction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  deputation  from  this 
body  of  undergraduates  waited  upon  Dean  Milner  to  request 
his  countenance  and  assistance.  The  Dean,  although  highly 
approving  both  the  motives  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of 
these  zealous  young  men,  was,  nevertheless,  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  encouraging,  or  of  being  thought  to  encourage, 
insubordination,  by  appeai'ing  as  a  leader  in  any  plan  which 
originated  with  undergraduates.  He  therefore  replied  to  the 
deputation,  as  several  of  those  who  composed  that  body, 
doubtless,  well  remember,  in  very  cautious  terms ;  not,  indeed, 
checking  their  ardour  in  a  cause  to  which  he  was  himself 
heartily  attached,  but  strongly  advising  them  to  retire  from  the 
conduct  of  the  affair,  and  to  place  it  entirely  under  the  control 
of  their  superiors  in  the  University. 

This  deputation  waited  ujoon  Dr.  Milner  but  a  few  days 
before  his  accustomed  journey  to  London,  to  attend  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  Dr.  Marsh,  the  Margaret*  Professor  of  Divinity, 
published  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  occasioned 
by  the  Proposal  to  introduce  into  Cambridge  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society. 

This  address  set  forth  the  danger  with  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Marsh,  the  Church  of  England  w^as  threatened,  by  a 
society  whose  members  were  indiscriminately  Churchmen  or 
Dissenters,  and  of  which  it  was  the  fundamental  principle  to 
distribute  the  Bible  only,  in  the  authorized  version,  without 
note  or  comment,  and  unaccompanied  either  by  the  Prayer 
Book  or  by  any  human  composition  whatever. 

Dr.  Milner,  having  given  to  the  whole  subject  his  most 
serious  consideration,  and  thinking  it,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  "  big  with  consequences,"  held  a  conference 
respecting  it,  with  some  of  his  most  valued  friends.  Dr.  Jowett^ 


*  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII.    Professoreliip  founded  in  the  year  1502. 
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Mr.  Simeon,  Professor  Farish,  &c.j  on  the  evening  previous  to 
his  departure  for  London.  Sufficient  information  concerning 
what  passed  at  this  conference,  and  concerning  the  Hne  of  con- 
duct eventually  adopted  by  Dean  Milner,  may  Ije  gathered 
from  the  extracts  hereafter  given,  from  letters,  or  from  the 
Dean^s  speech  at  the  actual  meeting. 

^^  Kensington  Gore, 
"Dear  Jowett,  Gth  December,  1811. 

"  I  know  not  whether  my  next  letter  will  convince  you,  that 
I  act  rightly  in  this  affair  ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish, 
that  my  cooler  friends  would,  at  least,  think  a  little,  whether 
some  very  material  objections  to  my  appearance  at  the  meeting, 
do  not  occur  to  them. 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  any  new  facts,  as  they 
occur. 

"Yours  truly,  I.  M. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett." 

A  long  letter  M-ritten  by  Dr.  Milner  on  the  following  day, 
(December  7th,)  to  the  same  friend,  has  this  passage : 

"The  determination  which  we  came  to,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  Mas,  not  to  drop  the  business,  but  to  suspend  it  for  the 
present,^  and  to  take  it  up  next  term,  if  circumstances  should  be 
found  sufficiently  favourable." 

The  Dean  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  had  learned,  with 
surprise,  that,  notwithstanding  the  above  determination,  a 
public  meeting  had  been  actually  called.  After  briefly  reca- 
pitulating the  arguments  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
this  step,  he  thus  writes  : 

"  In  reply,  I  must  content  myself  with  giving-  you  a  few  of 
my  thoughts ;  it  -would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  detail  all 
that  has  occurred  to  me. 

"  1.  Every  reason  unites  to  induce  me  to  be  very  concise  in 
discussing  the  soundness  of  that  discretion,  Avhich  has  led 
yoiirself,  and  my  other  friends,  to  take  the  step  which  you  have 
taken. 

2    TI 
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" It  is  too  late  to  alter  Mhat  is  clone — you  are  pledged — 
moreover,  believe  me,  Dr.  Jowett,  it  is  painful  to  me  to  dwell 
on  a  measure  taken  by  my  friends,  which  measure,  I  think 
precipitate  and  hurtful  to  the  cause.  However,  to  pass  it  over 
without  any  remark  would  hardly  be  kind ;  and  would  cer- 
tainly savour  of  affectation,  and  perhaps,  of  superciliousness. 

"  I  have  used  the  word  precipitate,  because  it  is  the  very 
word  which,  I  think,  precisely  suits  the  case. 

'^  Marsh  is  persevering  and  indefatigable,  and  you  have 
allowed  no  time  for  resisting  his  eflbrts.  You  call  the  meeting, 
almost  at  the  moment  when  his  remonstrances  are  at  the  height 
of  their  effects. 

"  Various  and  efficient  answers  to  him  might  have  been  laid 
before  the  public ;  and  men  would  have  had  a  little  time  to 
digest  the  materials.  As  it  is,  the  enemy  is  strengthened,  and 
the  real,  actually  subscribing  friends  are  frightened. 

*'  I  think  you  are  entirely  deceived  in  supposing,  that  the 
undergraduates  would  have  been  exasperated  to  excesses, 
&c,,  &c. 

"  I  grant,  that  if  a  cold  answer,  implying  that  the  matter 
would  be  dropped,  had  been  given  to  those  spirited  youths, 
such  a  consequence  might  have  been  apprehended ;  but  we  had 
no  such  idea,  at  my  rooms,  on  Tuesday  last ;  it  was  merely 
proposed  to  suspend  for  the  present,  with  a  view  to  the 
bringing  of  the  business  on  again ;  and  I  do  feel  quite  assured, 
that  under  a  promise  of  that  sort  to  the  undergraduates,  tliey 
would  have  acquiesced  entirely. 

"  That  is  my  opinion  most  decidedly. 

'^At  any  rate,  the  thing  should  have  been  stated  to  the 
youths,  viz.,  to  the  undergraduates,  and  their  absolute  declaration 
should  have  been  obtained,  that  they  had  dissolved  their  meet- 
ings, their  committees,  and,  in  short,  their  whole  apparatus.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  the  point  which,  above  all  others,  called 
for  the  utmost  precision,  in  order  that  the  mouth  of  calumny 
may  be  completely  stopped,  and  that  it  might  not  be  even 
suspected  that  the  undergraduates  either  flogged  you  into  the 
measure,  or  held  the  whip  over  you,  in  suspense. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.     The  undergraduates,  I  admit, 
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nre  the  real  movers  in  this  matter;  there  is  no  dissembling 
that.  But  still,  1  liold,  and  strongly  too,  that  their  meetings 
should  have  been  first  dissolved  or  quashed  ;  in  order  that  there 
might  not  he  that  opening  for  calumny,  which,  I  fear,  there 
now  is,  and  must  be. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  even  the  little  which  I  have 
said,  concerning  the  conduct  of  my  good  friends  at  Cambridge. 

"The  cause  is  excellent;  and  I  see  abundant  zeal  and 
activity  and  purity  of  motive,  in  the  conduct  of  my  friends ; 
but  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  in  this  warm  fervor  of  their's 
for  action,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  an  impression  at  the 
first  onset  of  the  combat,  they  have  not  totally  disregarded  the 
making  of  a  useless  M'aste  of  some  of  their  troops ;  or,  to  speak 
without  a  metaphor,  whether  the  zeal  of  several  of  my  kindest 
friends,  who  earnestly  press  my  attendance  at  the  expected 
meeting,  have  not  made  them  completely  overlook  the  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  my  particular  case. 

"  It  is  very  plain  to  me,  that  I  should  be  calumniated  as 
being  the  only  Head  of  a  College  who  had  stepped  forward  to 
countenance  a  multitude  of  undergraduates  who  had  been 
holding  meetings,  forming  committees,  &c.,  &c.,  and  however 
easy  you  and  I  may  perceive  the  answer  to  be,  I  believe,  that 
the  eflfects  of  the  slander  would  be  both  mischievous  and  pev- 
manent.  It  would  spread  in  the  world  through  the  means  of 
unprincipled  writers  in  newspapers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  my  usefulness 
in  giving  a  little  help,  sometimes,  to  the  oppressed  evangelical 
clergy,  would  be  very  much  cramped,  and  lessened.  Impres- 
sions of  the  kind  to  which  I  allude,  are  scarcely  ever  removed. 

*^On  this  head,  I  have  much  more  in  my  mind,  than  I 
judge  either  convenient,  or  necessary,  to  be  mentioned  at  pre- 
sent. Suffice  it  to  intimate,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  ecclesiastical 
questions,  and  politico-ecclesiastical  questions,  of  great  mag- 
nitude, are  ripening  fast  for  public  discussion :  and  it  requires 
no  great  acuteness  to  see,  that  it  must  tend  to  annihilate  any 
little  weight  which  I  might  hope  to  add  to  the  scale,  to  be 
pointed  at  as  the  only  Governor  in  the  University,  who  had 
thought  proper  to  join  turbulent  pupils,  (as  they  would  be 
called,)  in  these  delicate  seasons. 

2  II  2 
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"But  how  long  am  I  to  delay  before  I  join  my  friends? 
Circumstances  must  determine  this.  Yet  so  much  is  clear. 
The  connexion  among  the  young  men  as  a  party,  as  a  body, 
must  be  completely  Ijroken  up  and  at  an  end;  and  this  must  de- 
cidedly, and  distinctly,  and  incontrovertibly,  appear.  There  must 
be  no  room  for  representing  them  as  the  nucleus  about  which 
others  have  formed  the  several  parts  of  this  comet  with  its  tail. 

"My  inclination  to  join  you,  has  induced  me  to  reflect 
very  seriously  whether,  in  case  they  could  be  prevailed  upon, 
even  now,  to  break  up  formally  before  the  meeting  next 
Thursday,  it  might  not  remove  my  objections. 

"  But,  not  to  mention  the  improbability  of  their  complying 
with  such  a  proposal,  I  am  still  convinced,  that  their  compliance, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  answer  the  purpose ;  that 
is,  such  a  step  would  be  represented  as  a  piece  of  finesse,  and 
would  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  insincerity  and  political 
management. 

"I  am  perfectly  sensible,  dear  Jowett,  at  how  very  great 
a  disadvantage  I  am  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  how  imlikely 
it  is,  that  I  should  produce  an  entire  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  my  friends,  when  I  am  going  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and 
also,  when  I  am,  by  the  circumstances,  compelled  in  my  own 
defence  to  censure  what  they  have  done ;  or,  in  softer  terms,  to 
deny,  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  discreet. 

'^However,  in  this  detail,  which  has  swelled  to  a  much 
greater  magnitude  than  I  had  intended,  I  trust  my  good  friends 
will,  at  least,  not  fail  to  discern  a  sincere  respect  for  their  judg- 
ment, and  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  them,  that  I  act,  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  mature  reflection. 

"  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  being  deemed  selfish,  or  timid, 
or  indecisive,  or  a  shabby  fellow  of  half  measures.  If  my 
general  character,  now  at  the  age  of  above  sixty,  will  not 
support  me  against  such  charges,  it  is  not  my  appearance  next 
Thursday  that  could  do  so. 

"  The  name  of  Luther  has  been  quoted  to  me  as  a  stimulus. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  Luther,  with  all  his  vehemence,  Avas  the 
most  cautious  man  in  the  world  not  to  ofi'end  against  order  and 
good  government.  He  acted  precisely  as  I  do,  and  that,  on  an 
occasion  not  very  dissimilar. 
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"  In  regard  to  the  late  troublesome  contests  in  the  Uni- 
versity concerning  the  Yice-Chancellorship,  &c.,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  produce  an  instance  Avhere  a  man  Avas  more  perfectly- 
free  than  I  was  from  personal  feelings.  Add,  that  I  was  called 
out  of  my  chamber  by  the  University,  to  the  oflice  of  Yice- 
Chancellor.  I  did  not  seek  the  situation,  nor  wish  for  it ;  but 
order,  decorum,  great  questions  of  morality,  were  said  to  be 
at  stake ;  and  so,  in  good  truth,  they  were. 

"  I  might  safely  defy  any  one  to  produce  an  instance  where 
I  have  failed  to  stand  forward  with  every  grain  of  weight  with 
which  1  could  load  the  scale  of  evangelical  religion.  But 
observe,  with  the  character,  or  even  the  mere  clamour  against 
me,  of  having  supported  turbulent  undergraduates,   it  would 

have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  have  helped  Mr.  S 

last  spring  against  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

"After  all,  I  will  not  say,  that  I  might  not,  under  certain 
circumstances,  still  be  justified  in  appearing. 

"  I  beg  you  to  be  discreet  and  cautious. 

«  Yours,  I.  M. 

«  Bev.  Dr.  Jowettr 

The  characteristic  letter  from  which  the  aljove  extracts  are 
taken — extracts  valual^le,  doubtless,  to  those  who  conceive  it  to 
be  matter  of  interest  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
workings  of  Dr.  Milner's  mind  uj^on  this  most  important 
occasion,  was  folloAved  up,  on  the  very  same  day,  by  another,  of 
which  the  substance  here  follows  : 

"To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett. 

**  Kensington  Gore, 
"Dear  Jowett,  December  "Jth,  1811. 

"After  having  written  almost  two  whole  sheets  of  reasons, 
&c.,  &c.,  I  find  that  I  have  still  so  much  to  add,  that  it  Mill  be 
impossible  for  me  to  be  ready  for  the  post."  *  *  *  "Mr. 
"Wilberforce  has  been  witli  tlie  Chancellor  this  morning,  and 
has  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  him  either  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge, or,  in  some  way,  to  make  his  approbation  of  the  thing 
known — and  all  without  effect. 
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"  Be  assured,  that  I  am  truly  friendly  to  the  business ;  and 
though  I  probably  must  not  appear  at  the  approaching  meeting, 
I  believe,  that  I  shall  convince  most  of  my  friends,  that  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  do  abundantly  more  service  by  staying  away. 
I  mean,  in  the  end,  and  perhaps,  soon.  But  I  do  verily 
beheve,  that  I  might  be  crippled  from  doing  any  material 
service  by  stirring  just  now — such  a  door  would  be  opened  to 
calumny. 

"The  moment  may  not  be  very  distant  when  I  may  avow 
my  reasons  openly,  that  is,  publicly. 

"The  post  bell  actually  rings. 

"  Yours  ever,  I.  Milner." 

On  the  10th  of  December  Mr.  Vansittart  thus  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "London,  December  lOth,  1811. 

"  I  have  just  left  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  agrees  with 
me  in  thinking  it  very  material  that  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  should 
attend  the  meeting  on  Thursday.  If  the  meeting  is  thin, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case,  the  absence  of  such  an 
individual  will  be  still  more  to  be  regretted. 

"The  Duke's  disposition  is  as  favourable  as  we  could  desire; 
and  I  think  that  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  not  attending  are 
such  as  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in. 

"  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"To  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esq"  "N.  Vansittart. 

In  truth.  Dr.  Milner  needed  no  solicitation  to  join  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Cambridge  meeting.  His  heart,  as  the  extracts 
above  given  from  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jowett  plainly 
show,  had,  all  along,  been  with  them.  The  next  letter  proves, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  caution,  and  his  reason- 
able and  well-founded  hesitation,  he  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  his  public  appearance  among  the  supporters  of 
the  cause. 
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"To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett, 

^'Kensington  Gore, 
"Dear  Jowett,  Tuesday,  December  lOth,  1811. 

"I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from  you  this 
morning,  especially  as  I  have  heard  of  a  material  alteration  in 
the  Chancellor's  disposition,  viz.,  that  he  will  subscribe  fifty 
guineas,  and  if  appointed  President,  will  not  decline  the  office. 
I  am  equally,  and  perhaps  more,  surprised  at  not  hearing  one 
M'ord  from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  I  mean  to  wait  here  for 
letters  to-morrow  till  about  one  o'clock,  and  if  I  see  a  fair 
opening,  consistent  with  my  views,  I  may  yet  be  with  you. 

"  Yours,  I.  M." 

He  VMS  with  them  5  and  his  speech  at  the  splendid  meeting 
which  ensued  will  supply  whatever  may  still  be  wanting  to  this 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  Society. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  details  concerning  the 
meeting,  held  in  the  Town-hall  at  Cambridge,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1811. 

Those  who  were  present  at  that  meeting,  however  numerous 
the  meetings  in  aid  of  the  same  noble  cause  which  they  may 
have  since  attended,  will  never  forget  it;  and  with  respect  to 
other  persons,  the  full  accounts  which  were  published  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  memorable  day,  are  still  to  be  met  with. 
The  following  speech,  which  was  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
Dr.  Milner,  will  be  doubly  interesting  to  those  who  have  read 
the  preceding  extracts  from  his  confidential  correspondence. 

After  moving  the  resolution  entrusted  to  him,  "  To  return 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  Chairman,'"'  Dr.  Milner  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  My  Lord  and  gentlemen,  After  hearing  the  able  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  in  the  chair,  and  the  very  satisfactory  statements 
contained  in  it,  as  also  the  several  eloquent  and  argumentative 
speeches  which  have  followed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  your 
Lordship,  and  to  this  whole  assembly,  that  there  can  be  little 
cause  for  me  to  say  more,  than  that  I  do  most  sincerely  and 
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most  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiments  which  your  Lordship,  at 
the  opening  of  this  business,  placed  in  so  luminous  a  point  of 
view,  and  which  have  been  so  powerfully  supported,  and 
received  with  such  unanimous  approbation. 

''  I  was  perfectly  aware^  my  Lord,  from  the  very  first  agita- 
tion of  this  business,  that  it  could  not  be  either  necessary  or 
expedient  for  me,  at  any  public  meeting,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  its 
proceedings.  On  these  points  much  better  information  than 
any  I  could  pretend  to  give,  was  to  be  had,  from  the  numerous 
documents  which  have  been  printed,  and  everywhere  circulated. 
The  subject  has  been  thoroughly  weighed  and  sifted;  and  able 
and  distinct  answers  have  been  given  to  every  objection  which 
the  most  suspicious  imagination  could  devise.  Moreover,  if 
any  further  light  should  be  wanting,  I  knew  that  several 
gentlemen  would  not  fail  to  be  present,  M'ho,  from  their  steady 
zeal,  indefatigable  activity,  and  long  experience  in  the  good 
cause,  are  admirably  qualified  to  give  prompt  and  satisfactory 
answers  to  every  question. 

"  Still,  however,  there  were  a  few  topics  which,  I  had 
conceived,  might,  with  sufficient  propriety,  be  briefly  touched 
upon  by  myself,  viewed  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  as  a  Head  of  a  College;  especially  as  a  late  Address  to  our 
Senate,  by  a  learned  Professor  of  Divinity,  had  drawn  the 
public  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  objects  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

"  Now,  even  these  topics  have  been  anticipated  this  morn- 
ing, and  so  very  ably  anticipated,  that  if  any  one  is  disposed  to 
suspect  a  mixture  of  ostentatious  desire  in  my  mind  to  be 
among  the  foremost  in  the  discussions  of  this  day,  such  a 
person  must  conclude  that  I  may  be  mortified,  not  a  little,  on 
finding  all  the  materials  which  I  had  intended  to  employ  used 
up,  and  better  applied  than  I  could  have  applied  them. 

"  It  will  be  said,  '  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  should  have  sooner 
made  known  his  intention  to  be  present;'  for,  in  fact,  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  meeting  Avere 
settled  before  it  was  understood,  that  I  should,  probably,  be 
here. 
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"  I  mention  tliis  circumstance,  my  Lord,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  afford  myself  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  real  reason  of  my  doubt  and  hesitation,  respecting  my 
attendance  at  this  most  respectable  assembly. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  heard,  that  this  measure  originated  in 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  a  number  of  ingenuous  undergraduates, 
who  discovered  a  great  desire  to  see  instituted,  in  this  place,  an 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  The  very  moment  I  heard  of  their 
design,  I  saw  the  danger  that  must  arise,  if  such  a  plan,  and  its 
execution,  should  remain  in  their  hands.  If  undergraduates 
— persons  in  statu  jyupUtai'i — should  proceed  to  hold  meetings 
and  choose  delegates,  such  proceedings,  I  thought,  would  be  a 
just  subject  of  alarm  and  of  animadversion,  however  pure  and 
laudable  their  intentions  might  be. 

"On  this  occasion,  however,  those  of  the  undergraduates 
who  stood  forward,  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable manner.  They  stated  their  object  to  several 
persons  of  considerable  standing  and  experience ;  and,  among 
others,  I  was  one  to  whom  they  were  anxious  to  explain  their 
views  and  wishes.  In  particular,  they  signified  to  me,  at 
Queen's  Lodge,  their  earnest  desire  to  have  the  business  of 
instituting  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  taken  out  of  their  own 
hands,  and  transferred,  as  they,  with  great  modesty,  expressed 
it,  to  the  hands  of  their  superiors. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  so  long  ujion  your  Lordship's 
patience,  and  upon  that  of  this  assembly :  but  there  are  two 
points  upon  which  I  judge  it  extremely  important,  that  I  should 
give  my  decided  and  unqualified  testimony.  The  first  respects 
these  youths  themselves. 

"  I  do  affirm,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  modesty  of 
their  deportment,  and  the  moderation  exemplified  in  their 
whole  conduct.  I  aflirm,  that,  after  more  than  forty  years' 
residence  in  this  University,  during  which  period  I  have  seldom 
been  an  inattentive  observer  of  what  was  passing,  and  after 
having  noted  a  variety  of  popular  meetings  of  undergraduates, 
yet  at  no  time  do  I  remember  any  one  instance  where  the  zeal 
and  fervour  of  youth  was  so  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
good  sense,  and  so  comiDletely  tempered  with  prudence  and 
discretion. 
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"  The  other  point  to  which  I  am  to  testify  respects  myself. 

''  Perfectly  docile  as  the  undergraduates  showed  them- 
selves to  be,  I  still  felt  the  most  imperious  necessity  laid  upon 
me,  on  no  account  to  j)romote  their  purposes,  till  I  was  con- 
vinced, that  there  did  not  exist  among  them  even  a  germ 
which  might  possibly  grow  into  anything  like  a  disorderly 
combination. 

"  If  they  were  to  sjieak  out,  they  would  probably  own,  that 
they  thought  I  returned  them  but  a  cold  answer  at  Queen's 
Lodge.  For,  though  my  heart  was  M'ith  them,  as  to  the  grand 
object  of  establishing  an  Auxiliary  Society;  and  though  it  was 
well  known  that  I  was  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  Parent  Society;  yet  there 
were  many  circumstances  which  called  loudly  on  me  to  be  most 
particularly  careful,  to  give  no  ground  whatever  for  its  being 
said,  (what,  after  all,  jirobably  will  be  said,)  that  one  Head  of  a 
College,  secretly  or  openly,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  been 
active  in  encouraging  seditious  or  turbulent  sj)irits.  I  frankly 
own,  my  Lord,  that  for  some  days  I  did  seriously  hesitate 
whether  it  might  be  prudent  in  me  to  appear  at  all  at  this 
meeting.  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  was  not  too  much  alive  to 
suspicion  and  jealousy:  but  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  true,  that 
a  disposition  to  be  over-cautious, — the  result  of  age,  and  of 
having  experienced  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation, — carried 
me  too  far,  and  kept  me  too  long  in  suspense,  it  certainly  is 
true,  that  nothing  but  an  explicit  information,  and  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  that  information,  that  there  exists  not 
among  the  undergraduates  at  this  moment  anything  like  an 
improper  combination,  or  anything  that  ought  to  create  a 
suspicion  of  such  a  combination;  a  conviction  that,  if  there 
has  existed  among  them  a  symptom  of  a  tendency  to  anything 
of  this  sort,  (which,  however,  I  find  absolutely  denied)  it  is  now 
finally  quashed  and  annihilated, — nothing,  my  Lord,  short  of 
such  a  conviction,  could  have  removed  my  scruples,  or  induced 
me  to  countenance  this  meeting. 

"  No  one,  I  trust,  Avill  be  so  uncandid  and  disingenuous,  as 
to  construe  what  I  now  say,  into  an  ostentatious  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  of  my  attending  or  not  attending;  all  that  I 
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desire,  is  to  close  up  every  avenue  to  misrepresentation ;  and 
this  point  being  settled,  I  shall  never  scruple  to  rei:)eat,  with 
peculiar  delight,  that  it  is  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the 
undergraduates,  that  the  ardour  of  youth,  in  the  best  of  causes, 
has  been  directed  by  the  most  signal  and  extraordinary  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  moderation. 

"  In  regard  to  the  grand  object  of  this  assembly,  as  well  as 
to  the  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  it,  I  may  be  very 
brief. 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  my  entire  persuasion,  that  the  history  of 
mankind,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  does  not  afford  any 
instance  of  such  numerous  and  animated  exertions  for  the 
distribution  of  the  M'ord  of  God,  as  have  been  made  during 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The  sacred  flame — I  will  run 
the  hazard  of  being  denominated  enthusiastic  or  superstitious, 
while  our  Bibles  teach  us,  that  the  preparation  of  the  heart  is 
from  the  Lord,  and  while  I  read,  in  our  Liturgy,  that  from  God 
all  holy  desires,  good  counsels,  and  just  works  do  proceed — I 
say,  the  sacred  flame  of  zeal  for  spreading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  the  nations,  has  pervaded  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
Christians;  and  I  rejoice  in  contemplating  this  mark  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  that  God  hath  put  it  into  our  minds  to  be  the 
instruments  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  liis 
Son.  Therefore,  while  others  excite  needless  alarms,  and 
indulge  unwarrantable  suspicions,  let  us  continue  our  endea- 
vours to  put  Bibles  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  them 
not;  resting  assured,  that  every  calculation  which  concludes 
against  the  expediency  of  our  doing  so,  is,  in  some  part  of  it, 
undoubtedly  erroneous. 

"  My  Lord  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  pain  and  regret,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  allow,  that  there  are  certainly  persons  of  great 
learning,  rank,  and  general  respectability,  who  not  only  do  not 
ajipruve  of  our  proceedings,  but  who  also  persuade  themselves 
that  they  see  in  them  great  danger.  The  author  of  a  late 
Address  to  our  Senate  is  one  of  those  persons ;  and  though  his 
address  is  but  short,  it  contains  imputations  which  every 
member  of  our  Establishment,  who  subscribes  to  the  Bible 
Society,  is  called  upon  to  repel. 
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"  When  I  left  London  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  I  knew 
not  whether  the  heavy  charges  imputed  to  us  who  are  of  the 
Estahhshment,  and  Avho  also  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Bible  Society,  might  not  be  brought  forward  and  enforced  at 
this  meeting.  I  therefore  prepared  myself,  with  the  aforesaid 
Address  in  my  hand,  to  make  upon  it  such  concise  remarks, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  occurred  to  me  on  the  perusal 
of  it.  But  judging  from  the  perfect  unanimity  which  \)re,' 
vails  in  this  numerous  assembly,  I  now  think  it  better  to 
reserve  myself,  on  this  subject,  to  another  opportunity;  when, 
either  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  I  maj^,  if  necessary  or 
expedient,  take  into  consideration  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ments, the  candour  and  Christian  charity  of  the  insinuations, 
contained  in  the  address  of  the  very  learned  and  respectable 
author. 

"  My  Lord,  though  I  am  under  no  anxiety  respecting  the 
impression  which  this  Address  may  be  supposed  to  make  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  reads  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  reso- 
lution which  I  have  just  ex2:)ressed  of  remarking  very  little  on 
the  contents  of  it,  at  present,  I  must  request  Jeave  to  trespass, 
for  a  few  moments,  on  the  patience  of  the  meeting,  with  one  or 
tAvo  concise  observations. 

"  In  this  Address  it  is  plain,  that  every  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  subscril^es  to  the  Bible  Society,  is 
treated  as  a  person  who  may,  in  so  doing,  probably  enough,  be 
contributing  to  the  very  dissolution  of  our  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment. Now  it  must  1)6  allowed,  that  so  heavy  and 
tremendous  a  charge  ought  not  to  have  been  made  on  slight 
ground;  and  posterity,  I  think,  Avill  scarcely  believe,  that  the 
foundation  of  this  charge,  that  is,  that  the  dreadful  fault  which 
we  have  committed,  is,  that  we  do  our  utmost  to  distribute 
throughout  tiie  world,  in  the  languages  AAdiich  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  countries  can  understand,  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Biiji.e,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  book. 

"  This  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Society  to  which  we  belong; 
a  Society  which  candour  Mill  admit,  and  which  prejudice  cannot 
deny,  to  have  done  more  in  this  view,  during  the  short  period 
of  seven  years,  than  all  the  other  societies  in  Christendom  have 
done  in  a  centurv. 
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"The  term,  authorized  version,  is  cmphatical,  because 
extremely  important:  it  is  so  important  in  my  mind,  that 
Avlienever  the  Society  shall  begin  to  publish  their  Bibles  with 
glosses,  comments,  or  alterations  of  their  own,  I  pledge  myself, 
that  I  will  instantly  withdraw  my  name  from  the  list  of  their 
supporters. 

"  But,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  dissemble,  that  this  is  far  from  a 
complete  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  ol)jections  of  our 
adversaries.  There  appears  to  be,  in  their  minds,  a  corner,  in 
Avhich  resides  the  principle  of  a  rooted  aversion  to  any  con- 
nection in  religious  concerns,  with  Christians  of  any  denomi- 
nation, if  they  dissent  from  the  Established  Church.  By  per- 
mitting dissenters  to  join  with  us  in  this  excellent  work,  we  are 
said  to  throw  weight  into  their  scale — we  desert  the  Establish- 
ment— we  encourage  and  promote  defection  from  it.  This,  this 
is  that  solid  nucleus  of  dislike  and  hostility ;  the  nucleus  which, 
after  envelojiing  itself,  like  the  comet,  in  much  nebulous 
obscurity,  terminates  in  a  fiery  tail  of  portentous  magnitude. 

"  My  Lord,  I  bring  forward  distinctly  the  objection  that  is 
made  to  us,  on  account  of  our  connection  with  dissenters, 
because,  on  all  occasions  of  contrariety  of  sentiment,  I  feel 
almost  an  instinctive  aversion  to  vain  and  fruitless  contentions 
concerning  the  outsides  of  questions.  On  all  occasions  I  wish 
to  meet  fairly  the  real  points  in  dispute,  and  to  grapple  with 
them:  and  so  in  the  present  instance.  I  am  convinced,  that  if 
several  of. our  most  respectable  adversaries  were  now  present, 
and  among  them,  I  may  well  reckon  the  learned  author  of  this 
Address,  they  would  say,  that  they  heartily  joined  in  many  of 
the  handsome  things  that  had  been  said  this  morning,  respecting 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society;  and  that,  in 
translating  the  Bible,  and  dispersing  it  into  foreign  parts,  we 
had  done  well ;  but,  that  we  marred  everything  by  having 
formed  an  amicable  junction  with  the  dissenters  from  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  this  country. 

"  Here,  my  Lord,  although  the  promise  which  I  have  already 
made,  not  to  trespass  upon  your  Lordship's  time,  forbids  me,  at 
this  moment  of  perfect  unanimity,  to  produce  any  unnecessary 
detail  of  argument,  I  must  not  sit  down  without  expressing  my 
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complete  dissent  from  the  principle,  which  seems  to  pervade 
almost  every  part  of  the  learned  Professor's  Address,  now  in 
my  hands. 

'^  The  principle  of  the  learned  author,  I  say  again,  seems  to 
be,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  dissenters,  in  any  concern  con- 
nected with  religion.     Now  my  principle  is  toto  ccalo  diiferent. 

"  Lamenting  their  dissent  as  much  as  any  member  of  oiu' 
Establishment  can  do,  and  wishing  prosperity  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  sincerely  and  as  ear- 
nestly as  any  member  of  that  Society  can  wish  it,  I  would  still 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  dissenters,  as  far  as  I  can.  It  is  only 
when  I  cannot  help  it,  that  I  leave  them.  I  do  not  dread  the 
dissenters,  as  if  they  were  infected  with  a  contagion — I  cordially 
rejoice  to  shake  hands  with  them,  on  all  points  where  we  do 
agree ;  nor  do  I  see  any  inconsistency  in  maintaining  with 
them,  on  such  points,  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercising  over  them  a  jealous  attention  in  the  points 
where  we  separate  from  each  other :  and  this  I  take  to  be,  *  the 
true  line  of  distinction  for  Churchmen*.'  Further,  I  am 
deeply  convinced,  that  the  dangers  of  dissent,  and  even  dissent 
itself,  are  best  encountered  by  conciliation ;  whereas,  both 
dissent  and  its  dangers  are  strengthened  by  irritation,  oppo- 
sition, and  exclusion. 

"  Your  Lordship  knows  very  well,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  question  of  Emancipation  leads 
to  considerations  and  inquiries  of  immense  magnitude;  yet 
whatever  circumspection  I  may  think  requisite  on  that  head,  I 
should  never  have  any  scruple  to  give  a  Bil)le  to  a  Roman 
Catholic:  I  should  never  scruj^le  to  join  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  promoting  the  distribution  of  Bibles  to  others.  Li  fact,  I 
should  look  upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  free  use 
of  it,  to  be  the  likeliest  way  in  the  world  to  bring  about  a  more 
complete  reformation  from  popery.  History  teaches  us,  that  it 
was  by  garljling  the  Bible,  by  keeping  the  Bible  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people,  Ijy  forbidding  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  modern  languages,   that  popery  was  enabled  to  keep  its 
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ground  so  long  among  tlie  nations.  The  great  Saxon  Reformer, 
Martin  Lnther,  was  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  while  in  the 
retirement  of  a  secret  asylum  to  escape  the  papal  fires  which, 
at  that  time,  were  on  the  very  eve  of  being  lighted  for  his 
destruction,  he  employed  the  hours  of  his  privacy,  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  in  translating  the  Biljle  into  the  German 
language. 

'•'  My  Lord,  the  learned  author  of  this  Address  is  too  well 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  to  have  forgotten,  that  for  some 
time  before  the  death  of  that  eminent  supporter  of  the  blessed 
Reformation,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  it  was 
an  afflictive  consideration  to  the  mind  of  that  truly  pious  and 
conscientious  prince,  to  reflect,  that  the  word  of  God  had  not 
its  free  course  in  Germany. 

^"  I  have  but  one  word  to  add.  It  appears  to  me,  that  to 
maintain,  that  Churchmen  cannot  safely  join  with  dissenters  in 
distributing  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  amounts  to 
this  declaration,  that  we  can  safely  join  with  them  in  nothing  of 
a  religious  nature;  a  position  siurely  not  of  easy  digestion,  in  a 
country  where  Christianity  has  produced,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  its  genuine  eti'ects  of  universal  disii^terested  benevolence. 

'•'  Ever  since  the  first  agitation  of  this  business,  I  have,  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  all  the  care  of  which  I  am  capable, 
examined  the  foundation  of  that  apprehension  of  danger  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  and  I  am  compelled  to  avow,  that 
an  intercourse  and  an  agreement  with  the  dissenters, — of  which 
intercourse  and  agreement,  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  constitutes  both  the  basis  and  the  superstructure,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  all  the  intermechate  parts, — is,  in 
itself,  utterly  free  from  all  reasonable  objection ',  and,  that,  so 
far  from  widening  the  breach  between  us  and  the  dissenters, 
such  an  intercourse  tends  to  lessen  it,  and  to  bring  us  nearer 
together;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  spirit  of  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  suspicion,  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  temper,  to 
exasperate  animosities,  and  to  increase  disunion  in  the  countiy. 

'•'  There  is  not  any  one  member  of  our  Church  Establish- 
ment who  entertains  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  excellence  of 
our  Liturgy,  and  of  our  Prayer-book  in  general,  than  I  do,  and 
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I  heartily  wish  that  Christians  of  all  denominations  could  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  use  of  it;  but  as  this  is  not  to  be 
expected,  while  dissenters  of  several  denominations  adhere  to 
their  present  system,  I  would  not  represent  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible  alone,  as  dangerous  to  the  Establishment,  without  the 
corrective*  of  a  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  My  Lord,  our  Liturgy  itself,  owes  its  establishment  to  the 
free  use  of  the  Bible  among  the  people ;  and  I  greatly  mistake, 
if,  among  the  numerous  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there 
exist  a  more  dangerous  tenet,  than  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  must  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  traditions  of 
fallible  men. 

"  The  late  printed  Address  to  the  members  of  this  Univer- 
sity would  justify  me  in  making  many  other  observations  on  the 
different  parts  of  it ;  but  I  forbear,  for  the  reason  already  given. 
If  that  should  appear,  which  at  present  does  not  appear,  viz., 
that  the  author  of  the  Address  has,  in  any  material  degree, 
convinced  the  public  mind,  that  we,  who  subscribe  to  the  Bible 
Society,  are  unfaithful  members  of  our  Church  Establishment, 
it  may  then  become  necessary  to  defend  ourselves  by  exposing 
his  misrepresentations.  Again,  if  the  members  of  the  Society 
itself  should  discover  a  disposition  to  depart  from  their  avowed 
principle  of  printing  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  we 
may  then  unite  to  check  that  disposition,  or  even  proceed  to 
the  length  of  quitting  the  Society  entirely.  Lastly,  if  other 
objects  inimical  to  the  Church  should,  indeed,  as  is  intimated, 
appear  to  be  associated  with  its  main  object,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  artful,  politic  dissenters,  will  be  all  awake,  and  the 
simple,  honest,  harmless,  unsuspecting  Church-of-England  men, 
fast  asleep  ? 

"  On  the  \vhole,  and  in  conclusion,  I  am  compelled  to 
observe,  that  in  this  short  Address  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, there  appears  to  be  such  an  accumulation  of  unkind 
intimations,  suspicions,  and  conjectures  (all  of  which,  I  must 
svippose,  were  intended  to  have  their  effect),  as  calls  for  much 


*  "  See  Dr.  Marsh's  Addrcsur—Oriyinal  Note. 
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greater  confidence  than  I  have  yet  acquired  in  tlie  author's 
ability  forjudging  of  the  probability  of  future  events. 

"  I  must  own,  I  do  sincerely  wish,  that  the  spirit  which  but 
too  evidently  pervades  almost  every  part  of  it,  had  lieen  more 
conciliating,  and  had,  in  general,  savoured  more  of  that  true 
Christian  charity  which  '^  hopetli  all  things.' 

"  That  Holy  Book,  my  Lord,  the  dissemination  of  which  is 
the  glorious  object  of  this  meeting,  is  itself  the  real  cure  of  all 
dissent,  and  of  all  hurtful  contentions;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
that  if  all  j^ersons  who  receive  the  word  of  God  in  sincerity, 
excluding  neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  the  members  of  our 
own  communion,  did  but  read  and  study  their  Bibles  more  con- 
stantly, and  with  more  devout  care  and  application,  and  more  of 
a  direct  view  to  improve  the  heart  and  correct  the  practice, 
Christians  of  every  denomination  would  approach  much  nearer 
to  one  another  than  they  now  do ;  M'ould  actually  coincide,  or 
nearly  so,  in  most  essential  points  ;  and,  in  regard  to  subordi- 
nate matters,  they  would  exercise  so  much  mutual  kindness  and 
forbearance,  as  would  almost  annihilate  the  evil  of  any  remaining 
difterence  of  sentiment." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with  whicli  the 
above  speech  was  received.  Perhaps  the  circumstance,  that,  U}) 
to  the  very  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting,  it  was  not  pu])licly 
known  whether  Dr.  Milner  would  or  would  not  appear  at  the 
Town-hall,  might,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  delight  with  which  his  appearance  was  hailed  ; 
but  these  had,  of  course,  subsided,  and  many  most  eloquent  and 
animating  speeches  had  preceded  that  which  he  delivered  -,  yet 
the  eftect  which  his  address  produced  was  astonishing,  and  was 
doubtless  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  entire  respect  univer- 
sally paid  to  his  character,  and  to  the  full  conviction  entertained 
of  his  sincerity,  and  of  the  purity  of  his  motives.  The  reluct- 
ance which  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  felt  to  take  any 
public  part  in  proceedings  which  might  be  misrepresented  as 
inimical  to  discipline  and  good  order,  now  told  in  a  manner 
gratifying  beyond  measure  to  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society. 
In  short,  the  weight  of  his  character,  joined  with  his  admitted 
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mental  superiority,  was  irresistible,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  both 
by  friends  and  enemies. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on 
the  day  after  the  meeting : — "  Unfortunately,  for  reasons  which 
I  will  explain  when  we  meet,  I  could  not  attend  the  meeting, 
but  our  great  and  admirable  friend,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  did, 
and  there  exercised  his  extraordinary  powers  to  the  credit  of 
himself  and  the  furtherance  of  this  most  important  cause,  which 
I  have  the  happiness  to  say  was  well  planted,  and  is  likely  to  be 
thriving." 

The  assisting  in  the  ^'well  planting-^^  of  the  Cambridge 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  the  last  important  public  act  of 
Dr.  Milner,  in  the  year  1811,  and  it  was  one  upon  which,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  looked  back  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 
His  subsequent  exertions  in  the  same  noble  cause  will  be  noted 
under  their  respective  dates. 
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The  usual  College  and  University  business  filled  up  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  month  of  January.  With  regard  to  his  private 
occupations,  Dr.  Milner's  papers  show,  that,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  these  were  chiefly  a  correspondence  with  some 
members  of  the  Government  concerning  the  existing  state  of 
taxation  on  fines  paid  on  the  renewal  of  leases ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Question,  respecting  which,  with  a  view  to 
the  discussion  of  it  in  print,  he  had  collected  copious  materials 
for  the  direction  of  his  judgment*;  and  the  necessary  preparation 
for  an  answer  to  Dr.  Marsh's  newly-published  Inquirij  into  the 
Consequences  of  neylectiny  to  give  the  Prayer-book  ivith  the 
Bible,  an  undertaking  which  he  already  meditated. 
On  this  latter  subject  he  thus  writes : — 

"To  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
"My  dear  Friend,  "February  I2th,  Queen's. 

"  You  expressed,  some  time  ago,  a  wish,  or  at  least  half  a 
wish,  that  I  might  be  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Marsh 


See  Chapter  XXII. 
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on  the  Bil)le  Society  business.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  what 
you  said,  and  have  thought  much  of  it  since  his  pamphlet  cam 3 
— an  imposing  pamphlet^  but  very  objectionable.  Many  of  our 
strong  friends  are  at  me  to  answer ;  but  what  can  I  say  of  the 
judgment  of  some  of  them  (Owen,  for  instance),  who,  in  talk 
with  me,  agreed,  that  it  was  not  worth  answering,  and  that  it 
could  not  do  any  good  to  answer  it ;  then  he  goes  and  talks 
with  a  warm  friend  or  two,  and  in  a  few  hours  Avrites  me  a  note  : 
— '  To  arms,  to  arms !  they  all  say  Dr.  jMilner  should  answer 
him/  What  can  one  say  to  such  work  ?  Still,  if  imperiously 
called  upon,  I  ought  to  give  way.  They  talk  of  the  weight  I 
should  give  to  the  cause,  &c.,  &c. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  the  line  I  take  is,  to  pause, — not 
resolve,  yet  not  be  idle, — read  the  pamphlet,  make  remarks, — 
and  so  prepare.  I  have  told  Mr.  Dealtry,  that  I  really  think 
him  the  fittest,  but  that  if  a  codicil  of  mine,  to  his  will,  M'ould 
do  good,  I  would  add  one. 

"  I  wish  you  would  seriously  tliink  of  it.  I  am  not  fit  for  a 
battle;  yet  have  the  will,  if  necessary. 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  I  wish  you  to  attend  to  instantlj^, 
and  with  all  your  might ;  viz.,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  mischief 
on  Perceval's  mind. 

"  He  is  with  us  as  yet,  and  I  confess,  I  hope,  that  he  is  not  a 
man  to  suffer  from  such  dust  as  Dr.  M.  throws  into  one's  eyes; 
but  all  should  be  done  to  prevent  such  an  effect. 

"  I  am  appointed  to  preach,  as  they  call  it,  before  the  King, 
on  the  28th  instant.  I  have  not  absolutely  made  out  whether 
it  is  to  be  at  Whitehall  or  at  St.  James's.  I  believe  the  latter ; 
and  though  I  am  so  exceedingly  pressed  for  time,  and  almost 
overwhelmed  with  one  thing  or  another,  I  consider  this  duty  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

"I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  the  27th. 

"  Yours  most  aftectionately,  I.  M." 

Dr.  Milner's  private  record  of  his  correspondence,  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  mentions,  among  a  vast 
multitude  of  others,  many  letters  which  he  Avrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop   of  York,   tlie    Bisho[)    of  Llandaff,  Mr.  Dealtry,  Mr. 
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Otter  *,  SiC,  concerning  the  recent  formation  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  his  own  conduct  on  that 
important  occasion.  Many,  to  members  of  the  Chapter,  on 
Carlisle  business ;  and  some,  to  friends  and  strangers,  on  philo- 
sophical or  mechanical  subjects.  He  likewise,  during  these 
months,  completed  the  correction  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  volumes,  with  a  part  of  the  fourth  volume,  of  the  Church 
History,  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition,  which  his  publishers  had 
for  some  time  desired  to  luring  out. 

Still,  amid  his  numerous  and  various  occupations,  he  had 
almost  constantly,  some  one  principal  object  in  view;  some 
object  to  which,  his  thoughts,  when  at  liberty,  naturally  turned. 
That  object,  at  this  particular  period  of  his  life,  was  the  pro- 
ducing of  an  efficient  answer, — one  that  might  outlive  the 
particular  circumstances  which  called  it  into  being, — to  Dr. 
Marsh's  attack  upon  the  Bible  Society. 

Accordingly,  the  numerous  memoranda  and  other  docu- 
ments found  among  his  papers  of  this  date,  shew,  that  this 
object  was  now  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Among  the  various  documents  of  this  nature,  is  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Ch.  F.  A.  SteinkopfF,  minister  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Congregation,  Savoy,  London,  and  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  dated  early  in 
Februarys,  and  communicated  to  Dr.  Milner,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  comprising  some  im- 
portant remarks  upon  certain  observations  published  by  Dr. 
Marsh  in  his  Inquiry,  concerning  some  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Steinkopif  in  his  speech  at  Cambridge,  with  regard  to 
the  want  of  Bibles  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Steinkopft"  thus  writes  : — 

^'To  the  charge  of  colouring,  I  reply, — the  facts  need  no 
colouring.  They  sj^eak  for  themselves.  It,  undeniably,  has 
pleased  God  to  bless  this  Society,  and  to  render  it,  within  a 
short  time,  and  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  a  blessing  to 
mankind.      My  constant  wish  and  prayer  is,  that   no  human 


Subsequently  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
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applause  may  ever  lift  me  up,  nor  any  human  censure  dis- 
courage me;  but  that,  with  a  single  eye  and  steady  step,  I  may 
be  enabled  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

"  I  consider  it  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life,  and 
shall,  I  trust,  rejoice  in  it,  even  in  a  dying  hour,  that  I  have 
been  privileged  as  a  feeble,  though  willing  instrument  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  put  the  Scriptures  into 
the  hands  of  so  many  of  my  poor  countrymen,  and  of  others 
belonging  to  different  nations  of  the  Continent ;  who,  plunged, 
as  they  have  been,  into  all  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  a  long- 
protracted  war,  stand  more  than  ever  in  need  of  the  consolations 
of  the  Word  of  God." 

Such  a  testimony,  from  such  a  man,  to  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Bible  Society,  cannot  be  read  with  indifference. 
The  whole  letter  is  exceedingly  interesting;  but  the  extract 
thus  given,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  its  nature  and  character. 

About  this  time,  (the  second  week  in  February,)  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  which  society  he  had  long 
been  a  member,  induced  Dr.  Milner  to  desire  to  inform  him- 
self accurately  concerning  the  actual  operations  of  that  religious 
body.  With  this  view,  he  ordered,  from  his  bookseller,  as 
appears  from  his  private  diary,  "the  whole  of  the  publications 
on  their  list."  Many  of  the  Tracts,  &c.,  distributed  by  this 
society,  were,  of  course,  already  in  his  possession ;  but  it  was 
his  constant  habit  to  take  the  most  direct  road  to  whatever 
object  he  had  in  view;  and  if  that  object  appeared  to  him 
important,  he  paid  little  regard  either  to  labour  or  expense. 

At  the  same  time,  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  his 
duties  as  Dean  of  Carlisle,  claimed  his  attention. 

It  had  been  determined  to  estabhsh  in  that  city  a  National 
School ;  but,  among  the  promoters  of  this  benevolent  institu- 
tion, there  existed  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  adopted.  On  the  3rd  of  March  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  thus  wrote  to  the  Dean  : 

"  I  can  only  add  here,  most  unequivocally,  that  if  I  have 
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anything  to  do  ■with  the  plan,  tliat  plan  must  be  to  educate  for 
the  inculcating  of  the  doctrines,  and  for  the  adopting  of  the 
principles,  of  the  Established  Church.  I  M'ould  hold  out  this 
fixed  rule,  and  define  it  in  words  that  cannot  be  misunderstood ; 
and  then  I  would  say,  '  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  and 
drink/ 

"  I  shall  mind  nothing  that  others  do,  but  keeping  my  eye 
intent  upon,  the  object,  the  support  of  the  Church,  (assailed  as 
it  is  from  all  quarters,)  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  it.  You 
shall  know  all  that  I  have  in  contemplation  before  it  is  at  all 
made  public. 

"  Dear  Dean,  yours  most  truly, 

"Saml.  Carlisle.." 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  writing  of  the  above  letter,  the 
Dean  had  been  in  London  and  had  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Bishop  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  school  at  Carlisle.  To 
that  conversation  he  again  alludes  after  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  when  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  When  I  conversed  with  your  Lordship,  I  had  not  seen  the 
printed  paper  signed  '  T.  Walmsley :'  the  last  clause  in  which 
pajDcr,  viz.,  'unless  such  reason  be  given  for  their  non-attend- 
ance*, &c,,'  is  certainly  not  without  some  ambiguity.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  relate  solely  to  cases  of  ill-health  and 
necessary  confinement. 

"To  me  it  seems  to  hold  out  an  opening  to  the  children  of 
dissenters,  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  have  no  objection 
to  their  learning  the  Catechism,  Liturgy,  &c.,  but  who  are  still 
desirous  that  they  themselves  should  have  the  superintendence 
of  their  children  at  their  own  respective  places  of  worship. 

"  Plan  1.  I  now  find,  that  both  our  Archbishops  so  interpret 
the  clause,  that  they  shall  consider  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  non- 
attendance  if  the  parents,  guardians,  &c.,  shall  engage,  that  the 
children  under  their  protection  shall  attend  divine  service, 
according  to  the  practice  of  their  own  denomination. 


Viz.,  for  the  iioii-atteudance  at  Cluirch  of  the  scholars  in  National  Schools. 
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"  I  myself  saw  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

"Plan  2.  The  other  plan  would  be  to  say,  fairly  and  openly, 
that  the  school  is  intended  for  those  poor  children,  and  those 
only,  whose  parents  or  guardians  will  declare  that  they  wish 
their  children  to  be  brought  up,  bond  fide,  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

"  Sincerity  obliges  me  to  own,  that  I  see  most  good  in  the 
former  plan ;  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the  former  plan  would 
produce  most  Churchmen.  It  is  even  possible,  that  the  two 
schools  at  Carlisle  might  be  consolidated. 

"  The  second  plan,  if  proposed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  ambiguity,  would,  I  think,  among  other  evils,  narrow  the 
subscriptions  exceedingly. 

"  If  the  second  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  it  would  be  my  most 
earnest  desire,  that  not  a  particle  of  ambiguity  should  be  left. 
The  system  of  asking  no  questions  appears  to  me  very  objection- 
able. If  a  dissenter  really  wishes  his  child  to  be  brought  up  a 
Churchman,  let  the  thing  be  done  openly  and  explicitly.  For  if 
it  be  done,  as  it  were,  by  connivance  and  sub  sileniio,  I  foresee 
nothing  but  irregularity,  and  hypocrisy,  and  snares — children 
separated  from  their  parents,  and  under  no  order  on  Sundays." 

By  return  of  post  the  Bishop  thus  replied : — 

"To  THE  VERY  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

"My  DEAR  Dean,  "ilfarcA  10,  1812. 

"  Dr.  Law  was  very  correct  in  giving  you  a  sketch  of  my 
opinion,  meaning,  and  intention. 

"  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  that  I  have  no  idea  of 
refusing  any  child  the  benefit  of  education  \\\)0\\  account  of  his 
or  her  parent's  religious  principles.  Any  child  will  be  allowed 
to  enter,  provided  he  will  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 
The  principal  of  those  rules  will  be,  that  they  learn  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England,  be  instructed  in  our  Liturgy, 
and  give  their  regular  attendance  on  the  Sundays  at  our  church. 
These  are  indispensable  conditions,  if  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  this  school.  I  educate  professedly  for  the 
Church,  not  for  the  conventicle. 
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"  Tlie  '  indispensable  conditions'  above-mentioned  will  be 
palmed  upon  no  one  by  artifice,  or  by  any  obscure  hint, 
disguised  meaning,  or  delusive  contrivance.  The  intent  of  the 
plan  will  be  detailed  by  public  advertisement;  and  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  school  will  l)e  printed,  circulated,  and  hung 
up  publicly  in  the  school,  and  read  to  every  parent  who  brings 
his  child  for  education. 

" I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  Mhat  you  say  of  our  two 
Archbishops,  with  the  original  plan  which  was  held  out  to  the 
public,  and  with  the  rules  and  orders,  (a  copy  of  which  I  here 
inclose.)  which  were  drawn  up,  and  are  now  adopted  in  the  new 
school  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  with  the  consent  of  the  Archbishops, 
and  the  General  Committee. 

"If  a  school  upon  Dr.  Bell's  plan  be  wanted  anywhere,  it  is 
at  Carlisle,  where  Dissenters  and  Methodists  do  so  abound,  as  I 
am  informed,  and  where  the  force  of  education  has  been  almost 
entirely  exercised  in  favour  of  those  who  vary  or  dissent  from 
th.e  Establishment.  It  is  high  time  that  something  should  be 
done  for  the  Church  ;  and  I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds  any 
one  can  object  to  such  a  purpose.  There  are  many  dissenters 
who  are  so,  from  not  having  had  opportunities  of  being  taught 
better ;  and  such  would  be  glad  to  have  their  children  properly 
educated.  There  is  education  enough  to  be  had  in  Carlisle  for 
those  who  dishke  our  Church.  They  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed in  going  to  those  places  of  education.  I  claim  the  same 
freedom ;  let  no  one  disturb  us. 

"  The  idea  of  consolidating  the  two  schools  is  absolutely 
inadmissible.  Educating  merely  for  the  world  has  been  tried ; 
and  the  present  confused  notions  of  true  rehgion,  and  the 
perfect  indifference  to  all  religion,  I  do,  in  my  conscience, 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  it.  Let  us  see  what  educating  for 
God  will  do. 

"  "Whatever  I  do  in  this  business  shall  be  open  and  clear,  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  There  shall  be  no  snares,  no  hypocrisv, 
no  setting  of  children  at  variance  with  fathers  and  mothers^  no 
deception  of  any  kind.  The  plan  of  education  will  be  fixed, 
publicly  set  forth,  publicly  exhibited,  and,  in  consequence, 
pubhcly  known.     If  dissenters  or  others  do  not  like  it,  they 
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will  go  elsewhere;  if  they  do  like  it,  they  will  observe  its 
rules — they  will  conform  to  the  plan.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  vary  the  plan  according  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  every 
dissenter, 

"  I  am,  dear  Dean, 

^'  Yom's  very  faithfully, 

"  Saml.  Carlisle." 

The  next  two  letters  which  passed  on  this  subject  are 
curious :  and  as  the  point  under  discussion  is  important,  it  is 
allowable  to  give  this  correspondence  at  some  length. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Dean  each  wrote  on  the  same  day,  the 
12th  of  March.  The  Dean,  however,  detaining  his  letter  till  the 
following  post,  the  Bishop's  communication  consists  chiefly  of 
a  repetition  of  his  own  opinions,  to  which  is  added  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt  as  to  the  Dean's  having  rightly  comprehended 
the  sentiments  of  the  Archbishops,  and  more  especially  those 
of  the  Primate. 

Dean  Milner  replied  as  follows  : — 

"To  THE  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

"My  dear  Lord,  "  Queov's  Lodge,  March  12,  1812. 

"  Excuse  me  in  adding  a  single  word.  The  printed  paper 
by  the  General  Committee,  signed,  T.  T.  Walmsley,  Secretary, 
contains  a  sentence  which  is  not  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
which  your  Lordship  has  been  so  kind  to  send  to  me. 

"  The  Rules  and  Regulations  say,  '  Punctual  attendance  at 
these  hours  is  indispensably  necessary.'  The  General  Com- 
mittee's paper  says, '  The  children  are  required  to  attend  Divine 
service  in  their  parish  church,  &c.,  unless  such  reason  be 
assigned  for  their  non-attendance  as  shall  be  satisfactory.' 

"  I  adverted  to  this  clause  in  my  last. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  it  requires  little  foresight  to  predict  that 
the  question  will  be  constantly  asked,  *  What  reason  will  be 
deemed  satisfactory?'  especially  as  the  Committee's  paper  is  in 
ijeneral  circulation. 

"  If,  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  immediately  after  the 
words  'punctual  attendance  at  these   hours  is   indispensably 


~1 
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necessary,'  there  were  added  the  following  Avords,  or  words  to 
the  same  full  effect,  '  unless  such  reason  for  non-attendance  he 
assigned,  as  shall  l)e  satisfactory  to  the  director  of  the  school ; 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  any  attendance  at 
dissenting  places  of  Divine  Service  will  not  be  considered  as  a 
reason  for  non-attendance  at  the  proper  place  under  the  Esta- 
blishment,' I  would  certainly  do  my  best  to  make  such  a  plan 
effective,  because  I  conceive,  that  it  would  meet  your  Lordship's 
ideas  both  as  to  the  plan  itself,  and  as  to  its  perfect  openness — 
at  the  same  time,  I  sincerely  regret,  that  you  do  not  happen  to 
think  with  our  iVrchbishops  and  some  of  the  Bishops,  because  it 
is  my  belief,  that  in  their  construction  of  the  aforesaid  sentence 
we  should  actually  make  more  real  Churchmen*. 

"  Such  differences  of  opinion  are,  I  believe,  unavoidable  in 
this  world;  but  they  are  entirely  consistent  with  a  good  mutual 
understanding,  whenever  there  is  a  full  explanation  among  the 
parties. 

"  I  fear  I  must  have  been  misunderstood,  when  your  Lord- 
ship speaks  of  'varying  the  plan  according  to  the  judgment  or 
caprice  of  every  dissenter.' 

"The  whole  difference,  so  far  as  I  understand  our  Arch- 
bishops, or  conceive  it  myself,  is  limited  to  one  single  point, 
viz.,  whether  the  attendance  on  Sundays  at  dissenting  places  of 
worship  shall  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  the  non-attendance 
of  children  at  Church. 

''March  13,  1812. 
"  N.B.     So  far  I  had  written   yesterday,  but   missed   the 
post. 

"  This  morning  brings  me  your  Lordship's  letter  of  yester- 
day, March  12. 

"As  there  is  nothing  which  I  more  thoroughly  deprecate 
than  misunderstandings,  and  the  consequent  fendings  and 
provings,  I  have  used  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
them  in  this  business ;  and  if,  after  all,  I   have  got  hold   of  it 


*  It  will  appear,  hereafter,  (see  Chap.  XXVI.,)  tliat  the  Dean  firmly 
inaintaiued  and  acted  upon  this  opinion. 
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Avrong,  I  shall  be  so  disheartened  as  to  think  myself  incapable 
of  making  such  an  inquiry  with  success. 

"  1.  With  respect  to  the  Archbishop  of I  cannot  be 

mistaken:  I  wrote  the  words  down  in  h.is  Grace's  presence,  and 
read  them  over  to  him.  According  to  him,  '  Dissenters  of  any 
denomination,  undertaking  to  carry  their  children  to  their  own 
respective  places  of  worship,'  is  to  be  considered  as  a  '  satis- 
factory reason.' 

"  2.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  liberty  of  writing  down  the  words 

of  his  Grace  of in  his  presence ;  but  I  Mrote  them  down 

presently  afterwards.     He  said,  that  '  were  he  Bishop  of , 


as  heretofore,  he  should  think  it  a  suflicient  reason  for  non- 
attendance,  if  parents,  guardians,  and  other  resjiectable  persons 
who  had  the  care  of  the  children,  would  engage,  that  such 
children  should  attend  Divine  service  according  to  the  practice 
of  their  own  denomination.' 

"His  Grace  added,  (what,  I  think,  will  demonstrate  to  your 
Lordship's  mind,  that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him)  '  that  it 
was  possible,  though  exceedingly  improba1)le,  that  a  case  might 
arise  where  the  children  of  the  school  should  be  chiefly  dis- 
senters ;  and  that  he  vras  of  opinion  that  an  extreme  case 
of  that  sort  might  be  left  for  consideration  till  it  actually 
happened*.' 

"  This,  my  dear  Bishop,  will  clearly  explain  to  youj  in  what 
way  the  word  extreme  has  crept  in. 

"  No  other  case,  except  the  aforesaid  extreme  case,  was 
alluded  to ;  nor  any  other  local  circumstances  whatever. 

"And  as  to  my  putting  particular  questions  and  cases  to  the 
Archbishop,  there  Avas  no  case — no  question — about  which  I 
could  have  the  least  doubt,  except  that  which  arises  out  of  the 
last  sentence,  so  often  mentioned,  of  the  printed  paper  signed 


*  Here,  in  the  copy  Avhicli  Dr.^Milner 
kept  of  this  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  there  occurs  the  following 
passage,  which,  however,  is  crossed 
out : — 

"  I  particularly  remember,  that,  in 


the  course  of  conversation,  Iiis  Grace 
said,  '  that  he  should,  otherwise,  have 
looked  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  the  dis- 
senters, to  invite  them  to  send  their 
cliildrcn  to  the  school.'" 
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by  the  Secretary,  viz.,  '  Unless  sucli  reason  for  non-attendance,' 
&c.,  &c. 

"I  certainly  did  wish  to  know  M'hat  reason  would  be  deemed 
satisfactory;  and  I  do  humbly  liopc,  that  no  candid  considerate 
Churchman  will  think  that  I  have  been  obtrusive,  or  have  done 
wrong  in  inquiring  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Head  of  our  Church, 
and  his  Ijrother,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  how  they  undei'stand 
a  practical  sentence,  v.hich  is  admitted,  by  all  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  to  have  in  it  some  obscurity. 

''  I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Bishop, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

'•Isaac  Milner." 

That  Dean  Milner  had  not  misunderstood  the  sentiments 
of  at  least  one  of  tlie  Archbishops,  is  proved  by  tlie  following- 
passage,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  his  Grace,  and 
dated,  "xVpril  3,  1812,"  found  among  the  Dean's  papers*  : — 

"  You  wish  to  know  in  what  sense  I  understand  the  discre- 
tionary power,  given  to  the  persons  having  the  direction  of  our 
schools  in  the  country,  to  admit  of  reasons  for  any  cliildren's 
non-attendance  on  the  Lord's  day,  at  some  place  of  public 
worship  under  the  Establishment. 

"  I  was  present  when  this  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Society,  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating,  that  it  was  meant  that,  in  instances  of  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  were  dissentei's,  the  latter  should,  on 
application  for  the  purpose,  be  allowed  to  take  them  to  their 
own  place  of  worship ;  but  that,  in  failure  of  their  distinctly 
engaging  to  the  Directors  of  the  school  so  to  do,  the  children 
were  not  to  be  excused  from  their  attendance  at  Church. 

"  I  am,  &c.,  &c." 

Upon  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  above  letter  from  the 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Milner  has  written  as  follows: — 


*  See  also  a  loiter  from  Dr.  Milner  to  the  Archhisliop  of  Canterbury, 
Ch:ip.  XXN'l. 
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("The  following  passage  was  also  in  the  letter  of  the 
Archb. 

" '  In  my  opinion,  were  we  to  proceed  on  any  other  ground, 
we  should  justly  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  intolerance, 
promote  the  views  of  our  adversaries,  and  fail  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  own.' 

"  The  Archbishop  informed  me,  that  at school  the  boys 

bring  a  card,  to  prove  that  they  have  attended  somewhere.") 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's 
judgment  on  this  occasion,  his  openness  and  plain-dealing 
throughout  the  whole  affair,  must  command  respect.  He 
replied  to  the  Dean's  letter  as  follows : — 

"  To  THE  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

"My  dear  Dean,  ^^  March  17,  1812. 

''  I  have  again  and  again  considered  your  last  letter,  and  I 
am  quite  clear  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  understand  words 
in  their  plain  sense  and  meaning  as  you,  or  the  Archbishop  of 
York ;  and  my  conscience  cannot  be  bound  by  yours  or  his. 

"  The  National  has  nothing  hostile  in  it  to  persons  of  any 
persuasion ;  nor  does  it  hold  out  prohibitions  which  can  be 
tortured  to  mean  intolerance.  It  simply  lays  down  a  plan,  (as 
I  have  done,  in  conformity  to  it,)  and  says,  that  all  who  come 
must  conform  to  it. 

"As  you  seemed  to  have  particular  objections  to  the  words, 
'  children  of  all  religious  denominations,'  I  have  desired  Dr.  Law 
to  omit  them,  and  to  say,  ^All  children  admitted  into  this 
school  must  strictly  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal and  fundamental  rules  of  the  school  will  be,  that  all 
children  received  into  it  will  be  instructed  in  the  Liturgy  and 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  attend  the  prayers 
used  in  the  school,  and  go  with  their  Master  to  church  regu- 
larly every  Sunday,'  &c.  This  is  plain,  beyond  all  doubting, 
and  covers  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  persons  not 
knowing  what  will  be  required  of  the  children.  A  printed 
paper,  also,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Baldwin  Gardens' 
School,  will  be  circulated,  and  given  to  every  child's  parent  or 
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guardian ;  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  to  be  deceived, 
or  to  think  himself  entrapped  or  ensnared. 

"  I  hope  to  hear  that  you  are  satisfied  upon  this  head. 

"I  write  to  Dr.  Law,  (who  has  just  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  advertisement,  as  he  says  he  has  to  you,)  by  this  post, 
to  propose  this  alteration,  and  to  beg  him  to  expedite  some 
subordinate  matters,  that  we  may  begin  our  work. 

*•  I  wovild  once  for  all  declare  to  you  most  solemnly,  that  I 
have  not  one  grain  of  l^igotry  or  intolerance  in  me.  I  know 
and  like  and  esteem  many  Dissenters  as  much  as  Churchmen, 
I  love  Mr.  Howard,  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  much  as  I 
do  my  Protestant  neighbours.  But  in  establishing  a  school 
professedly  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  first  my  duty  to 
contrive  a  plan  for  doing  it,  and  then  to  see  the  plan  faith- 
fully and  strictly  executed.  No  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  me  for  acting  in  this  manner,  and  nothing  shall  beat 
me  from  it. 

"  I  find  fault  with  no  Dissenter  or  Roman  Catholic  for 
educating  his  paupers  as  he  thinks  proper. 

"  Veniam  petimusque  dmnusque  vicisshn.  I  look  forward 
to  immense  advantages  occurring  from  the  establishment  of 
this  school,  in  letting  the  community  know  what  our  Church 
Establishment  and  its  doctrines  are.  At  present  they  have  but 
little  chance  of  knowing  their  beauty,  excellence  and  propriety. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Dean, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

'^Saml.  Carlisle. 

"  I  hope  very  shortly  to  have  my  Propagation  Sermon  to 
send  you." 

It  ought  to  be  observed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  animated 
correspondence,  that  the  Bishop  did  not  content  himself  with 
merely  establishing  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  School.  He  con- 
scientiously paid  to  it  the  most  sedulous  attention ;  giving  it 
his  personal  superintendence,  and  spending  in  it  several  hours 
every  week.  These  frequent  visits  to  Carlisle,  of  course,  threw 
him  more  than  ever  into  the  society  of  the  Dean,  whose  com- 
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pany  he  valued  and  enjoyed,  and  for  whose  mental  powers  he 
entertained  the  most  unfeigned  respect. 

He  rode  over  from  Rose  Castle  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  school,  every  Thursday  and  Saturday;  and  on  those 
days  seldom  failed  to  pass  some  hours  with  the  Dean.  The 
conversation,  on  such  occasions,  generally  turned  on  some 
weighty  religious  topic ;  and  few  persons  could  listen  to 
Dr.  Milner's  observations  ujion  such  subjects,  without  ad- 
vantage. 

Dean  Milner^s  correspondence,  at  this  period,  furnishes  a 
variety  of  interesting  matter. 

The  following  cheerful  letter  written  on  his  return  from 
London,  shows,  that  his  fondness  for  mechanical  occupations 
remained  undiminished : — 

"To  THE  Rev.  C.  I.  Latrobe. 

'^' Dear  Sir,  "  Queen's  College,  March,  1812. 

*' I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  on  Saturday  last ;  sooner 
than  I  could  have  wished,  as  I  had  several  things  to  do  which 
were  left  undone. 

"Thanks  for  the  music,  &c.  My  niece  says  it  seems  very 
hard,  but  she  is  tolerably  patient.  Miss  Hague  took  part  of  it 
home  yesterday,  for  practice.  It  seems,  she  had  never  seen 
any  of  that  author*.  It  does  look  like  hop,  skip,  dance,  and 
jump,  in  a  great  style. 

"What  think  you  of  my  l^eing  at  the  Ancient  Music,  viz., 
at  the  rehearsal  of  it,  on  the  Monday  after  I  saw  you  in  Lon- 
don ?  The  Archbishop  af  York  gave  me  a  ticket,  and  intro- 
duced me ;  and  very  capital  it  really  was  ! 

"  You  see  I  come  on  apace.  Many  thanks  for  securing  me 
the  Turkey  stone,  or  Jad  stone,  not  that  I  know  what  Jad 
n^.eans;  but  Mr.  Antes  knew,  no  doubt;  and  his  judgment  is  to 
be  relied  on."     *     *     * 

(Here  follow  some  minute  directions  about  the  purchasing 
of  a  cutting  engine.) 


*  Ik'cthovcn. 
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^' I  liopc  you  will  make  it  {•onv('iiion(.  to  visit  us  at  Cam- 
l>ridge  before  long. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  affectionate  and  sincere  friend, 

"I.  MiLXER." 

During  the  same  month  (March,  1812)  Dr.  Milner  thus 
wrote  to  a  person  in  business,  who,  having  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  go  into  Holy  Orders,  was  anxious  to  procure  a  Uni- 
A'ersity  education  : 

"  I  would  not  advise  the  dearest  friend  I  had  in  the  world, 
to  go  to  College,  (unless  he  had  a  fortune,)  except  he  had  con- 
siderable abilities  to  push  his  way;  and  after  all,  there  is  an 
amazing  deal  of  accident  in  the  getting  of  Fellowships  and 
such  like. 

"  Further,  if  you  have  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God  in  the 
Church,  and  to  dedicate  yourself  to  Him,  and  to  be  content  in  a 
low  station,  you  will  be  satisfied  to  get  into  orders  (as  many 
excellent  men  have  done,)  without  going  to  College ;  witness 
Mr.  Richardson  of  York,  one  of  the  most  respectable  clergy- 
men in  the  kingdom.  I  throw  out  these  considerations  to  make 
you  pause  and  think,  and  examine  your  own  mind. 

"Keep  the  thing  to  yourself;  pray  to  God  for  light  and 
guidance.  If  your  real  desire  be  to  serve  God,  you  will  have 
very  little  anxiety  about  College.  Your  great  concern  will  be 
to  study  the  Scriptures :  especially  the  Greek  Testament. 
Nothing  that  I  have  said  need  hinder  you  from  improving 
yourself  in  learning." 

In  the  year  1812,  the  Mastership  of  Downing  College 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  first  Master,  Dr.  Armesley. 

By  the  will  of  the  Founder  of  this  College,  Sir  George 
Downing,  the  Master  is  elected  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  by  the  Masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

It  was  necessary  to  mention  these  circumstances,  in  order 
to  render  intelligible  the  following  letters. 


2    K 
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"To  HIS  Grace  the  Archbishop  op  York. 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Archbishop,  A2Jrll  19th,  1812. 

"  I  dare  say,  I  need  not  inform  your  Grace,  that  the  two 
Archbishops  and  the  Masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  Hall, 
are  the  electors  to  the  vacant  Mastership  of  Downing :  and, 
that  in  case  of  equality,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  decide. 

"  My  age  and  long  residence  here,  make  me  to  know  the 
candidates  pretty  well;  and,  in  consequence,  expose  me  to 
applications  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  me  to  do 
any  little  matter,  which  they  suppose  may  be  in  my  power,  to 
help  their  views;  however  little,  or  even  absolutely  nothing, 
that  may  be. 

"  Though  I  am  known  to  most,  if  not  to  all  the  candidates, 
yet  this  is  a  case  where  I  can  say,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  I  have  not  a  wish,  except  upon  general  grounds ; 
that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  University,  at  a  period,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  most  critical  that  has  taken  place  for  many 
years. 

*^Your  Grace,  I  verily  believe,  acts  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  yet  we  all  know,  and  most  of  us  will  admit,  that  cases 
do  continually  arise,  where  the  circumstances  make  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  take  into  our  consideration  nothing  but  the 
merits;  and  particularly,  if  the  merits  themselves  be  not  very 
easy  to  settle. 

"  N.B.  The  object  of  this  note  is  chiefly  to  say,  that  I  think 
your  Grace  will  do  very  well  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  decide. 

"  If  you  can  give  me  any  credit  in  such  a  matter,  believe 
that  I  have  reasons  for  saying  this. 

"  The  answer  which  I  give  to  the  applicants  is,  that,  not  for 
one  only,  but  for  any  or  all  of  them,  I  am  ready  to  state  what  I 
know  to  be  true. 

"  Lady called  at  my  Lodge  yesterday,  before  I  was 

down  stairs  in  the  morning.     Her  husband  is  in  London. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Archbishop, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"LsAAC  Milner." 
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The  following  letter  is  more  explicit;  hut,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  suppressing  it : — 

"To  iiis  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

"  Queen's  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Archbishop,  23rd  April,  1812. 

"  I  have  been  so  unwell  during  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  very  looking  at  paper  was  pahiful  to  me. 

"  Nothing  could  he  more  gratifying  to  me  than  your 
Grace's  answer  to  my  last  letter,  and  that,  on  two  especial 
accounts : — 

"  1st.  Because  I  perceive  the  entire  confidence  which  you 
place  in  me ; 

"  2nd.  Because  my  mind  is  set  at  ease,  by  finding  that  your 
Grace's  sentiments  accord  so  precisely  with  my  own. 

"  Sir  B.  H.  an  old  acquaintance ;  but  the  objections  pre- 
cisely what  you  mention,  and  in  a  great  degree. 

"  Professor  C,  an  old  friend,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
not  grown  in  my  esteem  for  some  years.  I  will  say  no  more, 
unless  necessary. 

"  I  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  for  him  his  present 
situation  at  the  India  College ;  but  I  could  not  now  con- 
scientiously repeat  what  I  said  then. 

"  Lens,  an  actual  pupil  of  my  own — excellent  scholar — 
stands  well  in  his  profession — strong-headed  man;  but  I 
have  for  years  lamented  his  politics,  and  the  lengths  he  is 
said  to  go. 

"  M.  out  of  the  question^  for  the  reason  you  mention. 

"  Frere,  the  only  one  of  whom  I  have  known  but  little  ;  his 
character  very  good. 

"  I  believe  the  Lord  Chancellor  thinks  well  of  Professor  C, 
and  I  have  heard,  that  he  has  given  him  his  promise. 

"  They  say,  that  Professor  C.  has  also  the  Master  of 
St.  John's. 

"  Sir  B.  H.  has  certainly  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall. 

"  Any  thing  further  that  I  can  answer,  or  any  information 
that  I  can  obtain,  will  be  at  your  Grace's  command. 

2   K  2 
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"  Is  it  fair  to  ask  liow  your  brother  Archbishop  is  likely 
to  go  ?  '*'  I  am^  my  dear  Archbishop, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"Isaac  Milxer." 

During  this  month  of  April,  it  was  determined,  that  the 
University  should  petition  against  the  granting  of  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Milncr,  who  had  well  studied  the 
subject,  drew  up  the  petition. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  in  this  year,  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  XVIII.,  at  that  time  living  in  this  country,  under  the 
title  of  Comte  de  Lisle,  visited  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  received,  of  course,  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  in  a 
manner  befitting  his  rank,  and  certainly  by  none  with  more 
cordial  and  loyal  respect  than  by  Dr.  Milner.  Having  come  to 
Cambridge  without  giving  any  previous  intimation  of  his  pur- 
pose, there  was  little  time  for  any  formal  preparations  for  his 
reception.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  announced  his  arrival  to 
Dr.  Milner,  l)y  a  note,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  King  partook  of  a  slight  enter- 
tainment at  Queen's  Lodge.  On  such  occasions  of  ceremony,  it 
is  seldom,  that  any  thing  worthy  of  being  recorded  takes  place. 
A  circumstance,  however,  did,  on  this  day,  occur,  which  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  feelings  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
In  the  gallery  at  Queen's  Lodge,  there  is,  or  was,  a  portrait  of 
General  Monk;  the  King  observed  it,  and  after  standing  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  gazing  upon  it,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
alluded  to  the  points  of  similarity  between  his  own  circum- 
stances and  those  of  Charles  II.,  adding  a  few  words  to  the 
effect  that,  "if  ever  a  General  Monk  should  appear  in  the 
course  of  his  own  chequered  history  (an  event  at  that  time 
utterly  improbable),  he  felt  assured,  that  he  should  owe  his 
restoration  to  England." 

Dr.  Milner's  fluency  as  a  speaker  of  French  was  this  day 
put  to  a  severe  test.  However,  he  was  a  man  not  easily 
disconcerted ;  and  the  exiled  monarch  afterwards  spoke  of  his 
reception  at  Queen's  as  among  the  most  agreeable  passages  of 
his  visit  to  the  University. 
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The  severe  domestic  afflictions  which  at  this  period  oppressed 
Dean  Mihier,  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  attend  the  ensuing  chapter  at  Carlisle.  His 
married  niece,  who  had  long  been  ill,  was  now  in  imminent 
danger;  and  the  faitliful  old  friend  to  whom  he  had  so  long 
given  a  home  at  Queen's  Lodge,  or  at  the  Deanery,  was 
incapable  of  travelling,  and,  in  addition  to  bodily  illness,  had 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  use  of  his  mind.  Under  these 
distressing  circumstances.  Dr.  Milncr  thus  wrote — 

"  To  THE  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

^'  Queeii's  College  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Lord  Bishop,  31^/  ^^u'J::  1S12. 

"  I  am  under  so  great  a  pressure  of  anxiety,  on  account  of 
two  severe  domestic  trials,  that  I  have  no  heart  to  write  at 
length. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  attention  in  remembering  my 
situation  and  that  of  my  poor  afflicted  friend. 

"Another  heavy  family  affliction  may  prevent  my  being  at 
the  next  chapter.  Three  days  ago,  I  thought,  that  it  certainly 
would  do  so,  but  now  there  is  a  chance. 

"  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  your  Lordship's  sermon, 
for  which  I  again  sincerely  thank  you.  I  liave  not  yet 
thoroughly  looked  into  the  learned  part  of  it.  I  am  slow  ia 
criticizing  Hebrew,  but  I  verily  believe  you  are  perfectly  right. 
Indeed,  I  am  sure  you  are  right  in  the  matter  of  Balaam  and 
Balak. 

"There  is  an  admirable  sermon  on  this  subject  by  Bishop 
Butler. 

"  Your  ideas  on  spreading  the  Gospel,  so  opposite  to  those 
of  Bishop  Horsley,  most  entirely  accord  with  my  views. 

"  Excuse  these  hasty  remarks,  and  believe  me, 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"Isaac  Milner." 

Dr.  IVIilncr  was  about  this  time  frequently  stimulated,  by 
communications  from  various  friends,  to  carry  into  execution 
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his  half-formed  design  of  writing  such  an  answer  to  the  attack 
of  the  Margaret  Professor  upon  the  Bible  Society,  as  might 
serve  as  a  permanent  vindication  of  that  noble  institution. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Vansittart,  himself  an  able  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  Society  in  question,  thus  wrote  to  him : — 

"  Sir,  "  Eden  Farm. 

"  I  should  have  been  happy  in  putting  jny  little  pamphlet 
into  your  hands,  by  way  of  recalling  to  your  recollection  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  spending  some  days  in  your  company,  a  few 
years  ago,  at  Mr.  Wilberforce's,  even  if  I  had  not  also  thought 
it  a  mark  of  respect  due  to  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
Bible  Society  at  Cambridge,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Marsh. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry,  however,  if  it  has  in  any  degree  con- 
tributed to  prevent  your  favouring  the  public  with  any  observa- 
tions you  had  intended  to  put  together  upon  the  subject.  I 
should  hope,  that  if  the  pressure  of  domestic  cares,  which 
I  sincerely  lament,  should  prevent  you  from  finishing  any 
observations  that  may  have  occurred  to  you,  you  would  at  least 
prevent  their  being  lost  by  communicating  them  to  Mr.  Dealtry 
or  Mr.  Otter. 

"  I  have  been  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  the  distribution  of 
my  pamphlet,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  as 
many  bishops  as  were  in  Town,  whether  I  had  the  honour  of 
their  personal  acquaintance  or  not.  I  considered  it  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  do  so,  though  I  could  not  expect  to  make  much 
impression  where,  as  I  suppose,  a  strong  bias  has  been  received, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
"  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  N.  Vansittart. 
"  To  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle." 

Dr.  Milner  had  been  by  no  means  negligent  of  the  subject 
thus  pressed  upon  his  attention.  His  private  memoranda  show, 
that  he  had  been,  and  was  still,  diligently  engaged  in  collecting 
whatever  materials  might  be  serviceable  in  the  work  Mdiich  he 
meditated.  Among  these  materials  may  be  mentioned  some  of 
the  speeches  delivered  by  persons  of  talent  and  consideration 
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at  the  various  Bible  Society  meetings  held  about  this  loeriod. 
It  was  his  habit,  when  he  read,  to  distinguish  by  peculiar  pencil 
marks  such  passages  as  appeared  to  him  especially  worthy  of 
attention,  the  j^eculiar  mark  employed,  showing  the  degree  of 
his  approbation  or  disapprobation.  The  copies  which  he  used 
of  Hume^s  History,  and  of  Johnson's  Works,  &c.,  &c.,  are  full 
of  such  marks.  In  like  manner,  he  perused  the  printed 
speeches  above  alluded  to,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  among  those  included  in 
the  mass  of  papers  Avhich  he  accumulated  with  a  view  to  his 
strictures  on  The  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Marsh,  no  one  certainly  is 
more  distinguished  by  approving  marginal  marks  than  that 
delivered  at  Leicester  on  the  13th  of  April,  1812,  by  Robert 
Hall.  As  it  is  probable,  that  very  few  copies  of  that  admirable 
speech  are  now  in  existence,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
inserting  here  those  parts  of  it  which  he  has  marked  as 
peculiarly  excellent.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  will 
read  these  passages  with  satisfaction,  and  even  its  opponents 
may  possibly  allow  some  weight  to  reasoning  Avhich  appeared 
conclusive  to  Dr.  Milner. 

"To  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "that  such  a  measvire"  (the 
making  of  the  Scriptures  extensively  known,)  "  can  be  carried 
into  effect  Avithout  being  productive  of  much  good,  and,  still 
more,  to  augur  mischievous  consequences  as  the  probable 
result,  approaches  so  near  to  an  impeachment  of  the  perfection 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Divine  oracles,  that  to  my  judgment  it 
appears  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them.  For 
my  part,  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  conceive  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  that  must  not  be  trusted  alone;  of  a  rule  of  life  and 
manners,  which  in  the  same  breath  is  declared  to  be  perfect, 
yet  so  obscure  and  incompetent,  that  its  tendency  to  mislead 
shall  be  greater  than  its  tendency  to  conduct  in  the  right  path  ; 
of  a  fountain  of  truth  more  calculated,  when  left  to  its  silent 
operation,  to  send  forth  bitter  waters  than  sweet.  If  these  must 
appear  to  a  candid  and  impartial  mind  untenable  and  con- 
tradictory propositions,  then  must  the  chief  objections  of  our 
opponents  fall  to  the  ground,  and  their  prognostics  of  danger 
from  the   operations   of    the   Bible    Society,   be    pronounced 
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cliimerical  and  unfounded.  Vvhoever  weighs  the  arguments  of 
our  opponents  must  be  convinced,  that  they  all  turn  upon  the 
following  supposition — that  the  Scriptures  are  so  ambiguous 
and  obscure,  that,  ^vhen  left  to  themselves,  tliey  are  more  likely 
to  generate  error  than  truth.  If  this  implies  no  reflection  on 
the  excellence  of  the  Bible,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Divine 
Author,  what,  I  aslc,  can  imply  such  a  reflection  ?"  *  *  * 
"To  dread  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  Scriptures:  and, 
under  pretence  of  tender  consideration  for  the  weakness  of  the 
common  people,  to  prohibit  their  circulation,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  detestable  features  of  popery:  from 
the  very  dawn  of  the  lleformation,  it  has  been  stigmatized,  by 
Protestaiits  of  every  description,  as  constituting  a  principal 
branch  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity  ! 

"But  wlierein  does  the  maxim  of  our  opponents  differ  from 
that  of  the  Papists  on  this  subject?  If  any  difference  can  be 
perceived,  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  nature,  but  in  the  extension 
of  the  principle.  The  Papists  contend,  that  the  common 
people  are  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  Bible  at  all;  while  our 
opponents  assert,  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  it  alone. 
The  former  instruct  their  votaries  to  sliut  their  ears  against  the 
voice  of  God  altogether;  the  latter  insist,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  hear  it,  except  in  immediate  conjunction  with  their  own 
interpretation.  Surely  this  must  be  considered  as  strange 
language  in  a  Protestant  country,  and  most  oflfensive  to  Pro- 
testant ears."  *  *  *  *  "'  I  trust  that  none  in  the  present 
assembly  will  do  me  the  injustice  of  supposing,  that  I  intend 
any  reflection  upon  the  Liturgy.  Though  a  Protestant  dissenter, 
I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  its  merits ;  I  believe,  that  the 
evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  chastised  fervour  of  its 
devotion,  and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  language,  have 
combined  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  uninspired  com- 
positions. The  maxim  Avhich  we  wish  to  establish,  as  amply 
sufticient  to  overrule  the  objections  of  our  opponents,  is  simply 
that,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Chillingworth,  was 
found  capable  of  demolishing  the  whole  fabric  of  popery:  'The 
Bible,^  said  he,  '  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants.' 
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"  Let  it  he  carefully  remembered,  that  the  topics  insisted 
upon  by  the  objectors  to  the  Bible  Society,  are  precisely  those 
on  which  the  Papists  have  been  wont  to  insist,  in  their  contro- 
versy with  Protestants;  the  obscurity  of  Scripture,  the  danger 
of  misinterpretation,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
wrested  to  the  support  of  heresy  and  schism.  It  is  surely 
little  to  the  credit  of  our  opponents,  tbat  they  have  no  other 
weapons  to  attack  us  with,  but  what  have  been  undeniably 
forged  in  the  camp  of  the  Pliilistines. 

''The  direct  benefit  we  contemplate  as  the  fruit  of  this 
institution,  will  undoubtedly  be  reaped  by  that  innumerable 
multitude  among  all  nations,  who,  by  means  of  it,  will  be 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  sacred  volume ; 
l)ut  there  are  other  collateral  advantages  of  the  most  important 
kind,  which  have  already  been  experienced  in  part,  and  may  be 
expected  to  accrue  still  more  hereafter,  from  this  admirable 
Society.  Among  these,  we  cannot  pass  over  its  tendency  to 
promote  a  good  understanding  among  Christians  of  different 
denominations.  It  pretends  not,  indeed,  to  cast  any  light  on 
the  questions  which  have  unhappily  divided  the  Christian 
world ;  but,  so  far  as  its  own  objects  are  concerned,  it  consigns 
them  to  oblivion:  it  presents  a  common  ground  of  co-ope- 
ration, and  a  centre  of  union  without  the  sacrifice  of  i^rinciple, 
or  the  surrender  of  the  smallest  atom  of  the  respective  ojiinions 
and  practices  by  which  we  are  distinguished. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  attachment  to  the 
Gospel  avowed  by  those  who  have  co-operated  in  the  measures 
of  this  Society,  will  be  followed  by  an  increased  attention,  on 
their  part,  to  explore  its  contents,  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  to 
regvdate  their  lives  by  its  precepts ;  and  that  thus  the  interests 
of  vital  Christianity  may  keep  pace  Mith  the  more  extensive 
promulgation  of  revealed  truth." 

In  tlie  first  week  in  June,  Dr.  Milner's  duty,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  together  Avith  some  University 
business,  again  called  him  to  London  ;  and,  as  usual,  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at  Kensington 
Gore. 

The  following  memorandum  appears  in  his  private  record 
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of  correspondence.     "London,  June  3:  a  letter  from  Dr.  , 

dated  May  31,   on   the  marriage  of  his   daughter."     Dr.  

had,  many  years  before,  been  a  pupil  of  Dean  Milner,  and, 
notwithstanding  certain  passages  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature 
which  had  occurred  during  their  connexion,  possessed  his  very 
sincere  regard. 

To  the  letter  above  alluded  to.  Dr.  Milner,  on  his  return  to 
Queen's  Lodge,  wrote  an  answer,  from  which  the  following 
extracts,  highly  characteristic  of  his  quick  and  sensitive  tem- 
perament, are  taken. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  Queen's  Lod(je,  Jane  10,  IS  12. 

"  >;<  *  *  >l-  Qur  Address  to  the  Re2;ent  not  havin"'  been 
delivered,  I  return  to  town  to-morrow.      ****** 

''June  14th. 

"  So  far  I  had  written  according  to  the  date  above,  when  I 
was  interrupted  so  as  to  lose  the  post.  1  hurried  to  London 
next  morning  to  attend  the  Address — kissed  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  Regent — and  returned  here  last  night  very  much 
fatigued. 

"  These  circumstances  put  together,  will  apologize  for  the 
delay  of  a  few  days  in  answering  your  report  of  the  marriage  of 
Miss . 

"  You  have  had  experience  enough  of  me  to  know,  that  I 
am  very  little  in  the  ha])it  of  making  professions — they  are 
cheap  commodities,  and  of  little  intrinsic  worth,  unless  sup- 
ported by  facts ^  whereas  these,  viz.,  facts,  may  be  always  safely 
appealed  to. 

"As  my  connexion  with  you,  now,  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  years'  standing,  is  hastening  fast  to  a  close,  (judging  both 
from  my  OAvn  infirmities,  and  your  prospects  of  advancement) 
permit  me  to  say,  that  in  reviewing  the  numerous  atTairs  in 
wliicli  we  have  been  mutually  concerned  since  the  day  that  my 

Lord engaged  you  to  me,  as  a  pupil,  I  have  the  satisfaction 

to  remember,  that,  on  my  part,  your  interests  and  comforts  have 
iiivarial)ly  been  consulted,  Avhcnever  it  was  in  my  power  to  give 
proof  of  tlie  existence  of  a  truly  friendly  principle. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  put  you  upon  a  similar  review ;  I  have 
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been  led  to  say  so  much,  at  tliis  zT)oment,  chiefly,  in  consequence 
of  your  saying,  that  you  have  often  been  troublesome  to  mc, 
but,  you  hope,  from  necessity. 

"  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  I  never  think  anything  a  trouljlc;, 
clone  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  person,  provided  there  do  but 
appear  so  much  friendship  and  affection  in  the  doer,  that  I  can 
feel  my  character,  and  interests,  to  be  in  safe  hands. 

"And  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  though  a  conviction  of  this 
sort  may,  sometimes,  arise  from  friendly  exertions  in  matters  of 
some  magnitude,  yet,  that  it  is  oftener  the  effect  of  a  thousand 
little  occurrences  which  are  almost  daily  taking  place,  anl 
coming,  one  after  another,  to  one's  knowledge. 

"The  kindness  of  your  deceased  brother,  the  Bishop,  from 
the  time  that  he  knew  my  name  in  the  University;  the  esteem 
which  he  constantly  shewed  for  me  j  and  the  manner  in  whicli 
he  used  to  express  to  others,  his  regard  for  me — all  this,  I 
assure  you,  has  sunk  deep  into  my  mind. 

"  I  do  most  sincerely  take  it  kind,  that  you  recognise,  in 
your  last,  '  the  anxiety,^  which  I  have  '  often  expressed  about 
the  health  of  your  daughter  A  — ,'  and  that  you  inform  me  of 
her  recovery,  and  of  her  marriage. 

"  Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  here  to  say,  that  besides  the  general 
feeling  of  anxiety,  to  which  you  refer,  and  which  I  must  always 
experience  for  the  health  of  an  amiable  young  lady,  my  anxiety 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  very  much  increased  by  the  convic- 
tion which  I  have  of  the  unlimited  credit  which  I  have  long 
believed,  (on  the  very  best  grovnids)  to  be  due  to  yourself,  as  a 
tender  and  aftectionate  husband  and  father.  I  frankly  own, 
that  I  have,  witli  great  pleasure,  for  many  years,  observed 
this  tenderness  to  be  an  ingredient  in  your  composition ;  and  I 
therefore,  desire,  the  more  warmly,  to  congratulate  yourself  and 

Mrs. ,  on  the  event  of  your  daughter's  having  made  a 

connexion  which  promises  so  much  happiness  to  all  the  parties 
concerned." 

Dean  Milner,  at  his  accustomed  time,  went  into  residence  at 
Carlisle,  and  on  his  arrival  there,  found  the  following  answer  to 
the  above  communication. 
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«'  My  dear  Sir,  "  20th  June,  1812. 

^'  I  wish  that  this  may  give  you  the  first  intelHgence  of  my 
being  nominated,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  the  See  of . 

"  I  have  examined  my  heart,  as  you  desired  me  to  do ;  and 
I  find,  engraven  on  it,  in  deep  and  legible  characters,  the 
recollection  of  most  essential  favours,  received  from  you,  by  me, 
in  my  earlier  years — favours,  which  stamped  my  character; 
which  made  me  what  I  have  been,  and  am. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  More  than  ever,  yours. 


"  To  the  Venj  Bev.  the  Bean  of  Carlisle" 

The  answer  to  the  above  announcement  is,  certainly,  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  deserve  insertion. 

"  Deanery,  Carlisle, 
"  My  dear  Bisiior,  \bth  July,  1812. 

"  Having  written  to  you  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  opened 
my  mind  pretty  freely,  (though,  I  hope,  at  no  troublesome 
length)  and  having  also,  in  that  letter,  alluded  to,  and  reckoned 
upon,  your  advancement,  (which  was,  indeed,  at  that  moment, 
in  every  body's  mouth)  I  was,  when  I  came  to  Carlisle,  much 
gratified  on  opening  your  note  ;  which  confirmed  the  reports  of 

your  nomination   to  the  See  of ,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

contained  most  grateful  acknowledgments  on  your  part,  for 
what  you  have  the  goodness  to  call  essential  favours  from  me, 
which  have  stamped  your  character,  and  made  you  what  you 
have  been,  and  arc. 

"  With  most  earnest  good  wishes,  dear  Sir,  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  advancement;  though  in  money  concerns  I  fear, 
that  one  has  not,  yet,  much  ground  for  oficring  congratulation ; 
but  that  may  be  set  right  in  a  little  time;  and  in  all  events,  I 
most  earnestly  and  warmly  hope,  that  your  family  cannot  fail  to 
feel,  in  various  ways,  the  good  eftects  of  your  elevation. 

"  Your  most  excessively  strong  expressions  of  regard,  on 
account  of  anything  I  may  have  done  towards  laying  a  founda- 
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tion  for  your  success  in  life,  cannot  l)ut  be  exceedingly  grateful 
to  my  mind,  particularly  now,  in  my  declining  years. 

"  While  I  keep  in  remembrance  what  a  stripling  you  were, 
when  first  introduced  to  me,  I  must  tell  you,  that  unless  you 
take  care  to  procure  a  very  good  wig,  I  shall  not  be  perfectly 
reconciled  to  saying,  ^  My  Lord/ 

"  Believe  me,  however,  your  Lordship's 

"Very  sincere  friend,  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milxer." 

This  called  forth  the  following  jocular  reply. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  ''July  21,  1  SI  2. 

"  Amidst  much  hurry  and  expense,  the  only  pleasure  which 
I  have  yet  received  from  my  promotion  is,  the  warm  expression 
of  regard  which  it  has  called  forth  from  my  friends.  In  that 
list,  few  are  elder,  none  more  valued  than  yourself. 

"  If  your  -r.ode  of  addressing  me  depends  upon  my  wig,  it 
cannot  be  too  respectful ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  My  wig-maker, 
when  he  had  put  on  my  wig  for  Carlton  House,  and  admired  it, 
added,  of  his  own  accord,  '  My  Lord,  I  am  wig-maker  to  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle !'  You  will  allow  that  I  cannot  be  in  better 
hands. 

"  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  your  hand-writing.  Remem- 
bering me,  as  you  say,  a  stripling,  I  hope  you  will  always 
recollect,  and  with  pleasure,  that  you  have  helped  to  make  that 
strii^ling  a  bishop. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours. 


«  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle." 

The  mention  of  the  wig  and  wig-maker,  in  the  two  foregoing 
letters,  recalls  to  my  recollection  an  anecdote,  which,  however, 
trifling  in  itself.  Dr.  Milner  sometimes  told  with  much 
humour. 

^his  peruquier  was,  or  conceived  himself  to  be,  at  the  very 
head  of  his  profession;  and,  on  Dr.  Milncr's,  one  day,  entering 
his   establishment     for   the   purpose   of  ordering   a  wig,  had 
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received  liim  witli  the  utmost  politeness,  but  with  the  inquiry, 
"  Pray,  my  Lord,"  (for  he  took  him  for  a  bishop,)  "Pray,  my 
Lord,  does  your  Lordship  want  a  wig  to  go  to  Court,  or  to  go  a 
liunting  in  ?"  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  Dean,  bluntly,  "  is  there 
no  medium  between  going  to  Court,  and  going  a  hunting  ?  I 
want  neither  one  nor  the  other.  What  I  want,  is  a  good, 
decent  Mig,  to  wear  on  ordinary  occasions."  This  story  of  the 
court  and  hunting  wig,  generally  recurred  to  the  Dean's 
memory  when  any  extravagant  extremes  were  proposed  in 
conversation  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Milner  had,  this  summer,  no  companion  in  his  residence 
at  Carlisle;  a  circumstance  which  never  happened  afterwards,  and 
which  had  rarely,  if  ever,  happened  to  him  before.  While  his 
brother  lived,  lie  was  always  with  him,  during  at  least  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Afterwards  there  was  his  old  friend  Mr.  Tillotson; 
sometimes  his  married  niece,  with  her  family;  and  during  all 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  myself:  but  this  summer  he  was 
quite  alone.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  ill  both  in  mind  and  body;  and 
was  left  under  proper  care  at  Queen's  Lodge ;  and  I  was  with 
my  mother,  then  near  her  death.  Mr.  Tillotson,  whose  mind  was ' 
not  yet  entirely  gone,  wrote  to  the  Dean,  during  the  summer, 
one  letter, — the  last  which  he  ever  wrote.  It  bears  marks  of  a 
wandering  intellect;  but  exhibits  strong  aflection,  and  a 
peaceful  and  pious  frame  of  mind.  It  concludes  with  these 
Avords : — 

"  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  all  our  friends;  not  forgetting 
dear  Mary.  I  write  very  badly,  but  I  know  you  will  he  pleased 
that  I  can  do  so  well. 

"  John  Tillotson." 

Dr.  Milner's  occupations,  during  this  solitary  season  at 
Carlisle,  were  chiefly  the  writing  or  preparing  of  sermons,  and 
the  revision  of  the  last  volumes  of  the  Church  Histonj  for  the 
new  edition,  Avhich  the  publisher  was  now  exceedingly  anxious 
to  bring  out.  He  preached  at  the  Cathedral,  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  every  Sunday  during  his  stay;  preaching  likewise, 
occasionally,  for  the  Rev.  Jolm  Fawcett,  at  his  lecture,  on  the 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  St.  Cutli1)crt's  church. 
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The  surviving  friends  of  Dr.  Milner,  and  even  those  persons 
who  may  have  ol)tained  from  tliis  memoir  of  him,  some  little 
idea  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  affection  for  those  whom 
he  loved,  will  feel  that,  the  steady  performance  of  these  duties, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering  the  most  intense  anxiety 
concerning  his  dying  niece,  must  haA-e  required  no  ordinary 
exertion.  Ilis  correspondence  at  this  jDcriod  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  less  extensive  than  usual.  The  accurate  account 
which  he  kept  of  his  letters,  written  or  received,  mentions 
daily  communications  with  the  family  of  his  niece,  as  well  as 
many  letters  to  and  from  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Of  general  cor- 
respondence, he  appears  to  have  carried  on  little,  except  such 
as  the  kindness  of  his  disj^osition  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
decline,  namely,  the  giving  of  advice  to  such  persons,  friends  or 
otherwise,  as  requested  his  counsel  concerning  the  prospects  of 
their  sons  at  College,  or  other  subjects. 

A  professional  gentleman  still  living  at  Carlisle,  and  one  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  various  reminiscences  of  Dean  Milner, 
has  related  to  me  an  act  of  kindness,  performed  towards 
himself  during  this  summer,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  that 
true  delicacy  of  feeling  which,  in  the  Dean's  case,  was  some- 
times partly  concealed  under  a  blunt  exterior. 

On  entering  into  business,  in  the  year  1812,  this  gentleman, 
by  the  advice  of  a  person  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Milner's 
liberality  of  disposition,  applied  to  him   for  the  loan  of  100/. 

"  Well,  Mr. ,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  should  not  like  to  be 

considered  as  a  money-lender;  however  I  shall  look  into  my 
affairs,  and   you   must  call  again."     "  When  I  called,"  writes 

Mr. ,  "he  said,  (putting  the  money,  which  was  in  bank 

notes,  into  my  hand,)  ^  There  you  will  find  one  hundred  pounds 
and  five  shillings.'  *  Then,  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  will  return  you  the 
five  shillings.'  And  1  prepared  to  put  the  money  into  my 
pocket-book.  '  Count  it,  count  it,'  said  the  Dean;  '  see  that  it 
is  all  right :  always  be  particular  in  your  money  matters.' 
While  making  out  the  note,  he  said,  '  I  suppose,  that,  according 
to  custom,  it  must  be  made  payable  witli  lawful  interest ;  but 
you  shall  not  pay  any  interest;  I  will  take  care,  that  my 
executors  do  not  call  upon  you  for  any  interest.'     I  thanked 
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him,  and  observed  that  there  was  no  need  of  that.  At  parting, 
he  kindly  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Well,  God  bless 
you  J  I  only  wish  it  may  be  of  service  to  you.'  This,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  his  way  of  giving  me  the  money;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  wish  to  throw  me  under  such  a 
weight  of  obligation :  for  his  solicitor  told  me,  after  his  death, 
that  he  remembered  the  note,  with  some  others,  being  burned 
in  his  presence." 

Having  mentioned  Dean  Milner's  occasional  bluntness  of 
manner,  I  may  venture  to  give  another  anecdote,  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  the  same  letter. 

"  At  a  sale,"  he  writes,  "  I  once  gave  ten  pounds  for  a  large 
painting,  representing  St.  Michael  chaining  the  dragon.  The 
Dean  hearing  of  it,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it;  and  the  picture 
was  accordingly  brought,  and  spread  out  upon  the  floor  of  the 
drawing-room.  Looking  at  it,  he  said,  ^  Well,  I  should  not 
like  to  give  ten  joounds  for  such  a  picture.'  ^  Oh,  Sir,'  I  inter- 
posed, '  I  bought  it  with  a  view  of  making  something  by  it.' 
'Ah !'  said  he,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  '  you  expect  then  to 
meet  with  a  greater  goose  than  yourself;  do  you?'  This  rather 
turned  the  laugh  against  me :  and  being  afterwards  alone  with 
him  in  his  study,  I  said,  that  jierhaps  I  had  deserved  to  be 
laughed  at ;  on  which  he,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  I  had  felt 
the  force  of  his  remark,  added,  by  way  of  softening  it,  '  Well, 
well,  never  mind,  let  those  laugh  who  win.' 

''  I  must  say,"  adds  my  correspondent,  "  that  I  have  not  yet 
found  a  greater  goose ;  for  the  picture  is  mine  still." 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  Dr.  Milner  was  1)y  no  means 
insensible  to  real  excellence  in  paintings.  The  picture  in 
question,  which  I  well  remember,  had,  in  fact,  although  a 
showy  and  imposing  painting,  very  little  merit  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  anecdotes  arc  extracted, 
contains  two  or  three  other  brief  passages  which,  as  embodying 
authentic,  although  slight,  recollections  of  Dean  Milner  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  may  here  be  properly  inserted. 

"The  late  Dr.  Hudson*,''  writes  Mr. ,  "  was  a  man 


^lany  years  a  Prebcnclary  of  Carlisle. 
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remarkable  for  liis  rough  manner,  wliicli  served,  perhaps,  to 
conceal  many  excellent  qualities.  I  was  with  the  Dean  just 
after  he  had  been  attending  the  Doctor's  funeral.  '  Well,'  said 
he,  ''the  Doctor  is  gone.  Many  people  wear  the  best  side  out; 
the  Doctor  wore  his  worst.' " 

''  Talking  of  one  who  was  styled  a  country  squire,  and  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  his  riches,  the  Dean  said,  'I 
believe  a  man  to  get  money  should  neither  be  too  wise  nor  too 
honest.'  The  observation  applied  with  peculiar  aptness  to  the 
person  alluded  to." 

"  Being  one  day  in  company  with  the  Dean  and  the  Rev. 
John  Fawcett,  the  latter  gentleman  left  the  room ;  the  Dean 
observed,  '  That  man  is  rich  in  the  Scriptures.' " 

"  The  Dean's  kindness  and  urbanity  to  young  persons  was 
such,  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  his  electrical  machine  put  in 
order,  purposely  to  amuse  my  son  and  another  little  boy,  his 
companion ;  and  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to 
showing  to  them  numerous  and  various  experiments." 

"In  all  our  conversations,  whatever  was  the  subject  imme- 
diately under  discussion,  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  let  one 
opportunity  pass,  without  impressing  upon  my  mind  the  im- 
portance of  the  ^  one  thing  needful.' " 

The  above  anecdotes  are  certainly,  as  the  friend  who  com- 
municates them  remarks,  "  illustrative  of  some  few  of  the 
excellent  traits  which  distinguished  the  truly  admirable  cha- 
racter of  one  who,  in  his  day,  stood  forth  a  '  burning  and  a 
shining  light:'"  and  being  such  they  will  not  be  read  without 
interest. 

The  following  memorandum  appears  in  the  record  of  letters 
already  mentioned :  "July  23.  From  Mr.  Ogle  (bookseller), 
Holborn,  to  ask  me  to  write  a  Preface  to  Beveridge,  On  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles." 

This  work.  Dr.  Miluer,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
distress  of  mind  under  which  he  laboured  at  this  time,  declined; 
although  his  papers  show,  that,  about  this  period,  he  considered 
some  of  tlie  Articles  very  deeply. 

On  the  IGth  of  August,  Dr.  Milner's  long  suspense  con- 
cerning his  beloved  niece  was  ended  by  her  death  j  an  event 
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whichj  however  painful  to  his  affectionate  heart,  brought  with 
it  all  the  consolation  which  could  appertain  to  it;  as  the  beloved 
object  of  his  long  and  tender  solicitude  undoubtedly  died  in 
the  true  faith  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Milner  had,  from  this  time  forward,  little  further  induce- 
ment to  visit  HulL  That  place  was  now  associated  in  his 
memory  with  the  death  of  his  niece,  as  it  had  long  been  with 
that  of  his  brother.  However,  he  called  there  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  me  back  with  him  to  Cambridge.  On  this  occasion 
he  did  not,  as  usual,  cross  the  Humber  into  Lincolnshire,  but 
went  round  by  York,  where  he  spent  a  short  time  at  the  house 
of  his  valued  friend  Mr.  Richardson,  as  well  as  a  day  or  two, 
according  to  his  frequent  practice,  with  the  Archbishop  at 
Bishopthorpe. 

Arrived  at  Cambridge,  a  new  scene  of  affliction  awaited 
liim.  Mr.  Tillotson's  mind  and  memory  Vi'ere  now  totally  gone, 
and  his  death  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance.  Dr.  Milner 
paid  him,  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  the  most 
affectionate  attention  ;  and  although  the  regard  which  he  bore 
him  was  doubtless  different,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  from 
that  which  he  had  felt  for  his  own  brother  or  niece,  yet  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  a  tie  such  as  that  which  had  for  so  many 
years  bound  him  to  this  ^"good  man,"  could  not  be  severed 
Avithout  much  pain  to  the  survivor. 

Dean  Milner  was  left  executor  to  his  old  friend,  who  died 
possessed  of  some  property,  and  who  had  several  poor  relations. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  death  and  burial  are 
thus  noted  in  a  memorandum-book  kept  by  the  Dean,  with 
reference  to  his  (Mr.  Tillotson's)  affairs : — 

"  Mr.  John  Tillotson  died  at  the  Lodge  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday  morning,  about  one  o'clock 
October  29,  1812*.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Botolph's  Church, 
on  the  succeeding  Sunday  morning,  November  1,  1812.  All 
the  resident  Fellows  of  the  College  attended  his  funeral." 

Few  men  probably  ever  spent  a  happier  old  age,  or  lived 


In  this  memovandtim  no  mention  is  made  of  his  age,  but  he  nmst  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty  years  old. 
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and  died  more  respected,  than  this  good  old  man.  It  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  Dr.  Milner's  connexion  with  him,  had  its 
origin  in  gratitude  for  benefits  received  by  his  deceased  brother 
and  himself,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  poverty.  To  a  man 
of  benevolent  mind  like  Mr.  Tillotson,  the  daily  sight  of  the 
friend  whom  he  had  assisted  in  adversity,  now  living  in  affluence 
and  honour,  must  have  been  a  source  of  high  gratification;  but, 
besides  this,  by  the  judicious  kindness  of  Dr.  Milner,  he  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  precisely  the  life  which  suited  him,  and  for 
which  he  was  fitted.  His  early  habits  were  respected  and 
provided  for.  He  had  a  room  to  himself,  was  permitted  to 
smoke,  saw  no  company  except  such  as  he  chose  for  himself 
(one  or  two  of  the  older  Fellows  of  Queen^s  College),  strolled 
about  the  gardens,  &c.,  at  his  pleasure,  dined  in  the  College 
Hall,  as  a  piece  of  extraordinary  gaiety,  on  gala  days,  and  was 
regularly  furnished  with  a  Hull  newspaper,  and  such  other 
reading  as  suited  his  taste.  Esteemed  by  Dr.  Milner,  and 
treated  with  regard  and  consideration  by  all  with  whom  he  had 
any  intercourse,  the  outward  circumstances  of  this  respectable 
old  man  certainly  left  him  nothing  to  desire;  and  it  was  the  satis- 
faction of  his  surviving  friend  and  grateful  benefactor  to  believe, 
that  long  before  his  last  illness,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  mental  faculties,  he  had  effectually  made  his  peace  with 
God  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Dr.  ^lilner's  testimony  in  their  favour  was,  about  this  time, 
solicited  by  several  clergymen,  desirous  to  be  aj^pointed  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  church  about  to  be  erected  at  Liverpool,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  With 
respect  to  the  giving  of  testimonials,  Dr.  Milner  was  known  to 
be  strictly  conscientious,  and  his  recom.mendations  were,  conse- 
quently, especially  powerful. 

On  this  occasion,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  above-mentioned 
prelate,  in  favour  of  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College: — 

'^  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  Lord,  November  12,  1812. 

"  Being  informed,  that  it  is  at  present  in  contemplation 
to   build  a  free  church   at   Liverpool,  under  your  lordship's 
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patronage  and  protection,  I  am  induced  to  take  a  liberty  in 
thus  intruding  myself  on  your  lordship's  time  and  notice^ 
which  nothing  can  justify  except  my  most  earnest  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  plan,  added  to  my  entire  conviction  that  the 

Rev.  Mr. ,  who  is  one  of  the  Fellows  of  this  College, 

and  a  candidate  for  the  church  in  question,  is  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  and  therefore  likely  to  promote 
the  good  objects  which  your  lordship  has  in  view. 

"Surely,  my  lord,  there  never  existed  a  period  in  this 
country,  when  there  was  a  greater  necessity  for  building 
churches,  and  for  filling  their  pulpits  with  such  ministers  of  the 
Establishment  as  have  learning,  zeal,  and  discretion.  "Wherever 
these  qualities  are  happily  united,  I  am  satisfied,  that  congre- 
gations will,  in  general,  be  numerous,  well-informed,  and 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  moreover,  under  such 
circumstances,  dissenters  will  never  fail  to  dwindle.  Mr.  B., 
in  whose  favour  I  venture  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  this 
testimonial,  is  now  a  Master  of  Arts  of  almost  four  years' 
standing  in  the  University.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Queen's 
College  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  residence  among  us,  his  character  has  been 
marked  by  everything  that  is  praiseworthy.  He  is  a  person  of 
popular  talents,  very  sound  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  likely 
to  draw  together  a  large  congregation,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  dissenters.  He  is  well  versed  in  classical  learning — 
composes  well  in  English — and  has  ever  been  distinguished  as 
a  proficient  in  the  academical  examinations. 

"  I  can  add,  with  great  truth,  what  I  think  is  more  rare — he 
is  an  improving  character :  for  I  observe,  with  regret,  that  but 
too  many,  Avhen  they  have  obtained  their  first  degree  in  the 
University,  and  have  been  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,  are  apt 
to  think,  that  they  have  done  with  study. 

"  This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr. ,  who,  if  your  lordship 

should  think  him  worthy  of  your  patronage,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
continue  studious  and  pains-taking  as  he  has  ever  been.     His 

parochial  labours  are,  I  understand,  highly  spoken  of  at ; 

but  I   confine   myself  to  what   I   have   myself  known  of  him. 
His  principles  and  talents,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties 
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.  f  his  profession,  excellently  qualify  him  to  keep  together  a 
numerous  congregation,  and  to  instruct  them  in  a  rational  way; 
I  therefore  certainly  hope  to  see  him  placed  in  a  situation 
of  that  sort ;  and  if  your  lordship  should  think  proper  to  be 
instrumental  in  so  placing  him,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that 
you  will  never  repent  of  it. 

"  I  hope  your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  pardon 
this  intrusion  of, 

^•'  My  lord, 

f'  Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milner. 
"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry'^ 

The  gentleman  thus  warmly  recommended  was  the  successful 
candidate. 

On  occasion  of  a  petition  from  the  University  to  Parlia* 
nient,  against  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  following  remark 
appears  in  Dr.  Milner's  commonplace-book : — 

"November  18,  1812.     Adverse  to  toleration? 

*'  No — but  we  are  seriously  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  admitting 
Roman  Catholics  to  legislate  for  a  Protestant  Church,  to  which 
they  are  systematically,  and  from  principle,  hostile." 

The  business  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  now  called  Dr. 
Milner  to  London.  He  went  thither  during  the  last  week 
in  November,  and,  as  usual,  spent  some  days  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at  Kensington  Gore.  At  this  time, 
however,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  so  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds,  that  this  visit  was  productive  of 
very  little  quiet  intercourse  between  the  friends,  who,  in  fact, 
rarely  saw  each  other,  except  in  company.  On  the  11th  of 
December,  Dr.  Milner  returned  to  Cambridge,  with  the  purpose 
of  being  present  on  the  ensuing  day  at  the  First  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  He 
returned,  however,  with  a  severe  cold  and  an  unusually  violent 
attack  of  the  constitutional  head-ache,  to  which  he  was  subject. 
Great  was  the  anxiety  among  both  friends  and  enemies  to  the 
Society,  concerning  the  probability  of  his  appearance  at  the 
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approaching  meeting.  His  heart,  hoAvever,  was  in  the  cause — he 
made  the  necessary  effort — and  by  his  speech  surpassed  the 
expectations  and  hopes  even  of  those  who  most  highly  esti- 
mated the  vakie  of  his  support. 

The  speakers  on  this  occasion  were^,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  in 
December,  1811.  There  were  the  three  Secretaries  to  the 
Parent  Society,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Steinkopff,  and  Mr.  Hughes; 
men,  certainly  of  extraordinary  eloquence;  and  there  were, 
besides,  Mr.  Dealtry,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Simeon,  &c.,  &c.  Lord  Francis  Osborne  was  in  the  chair. 
If,  among  the  eloquent  addresses  delivered  on  this  day  by 
these  distinguished  men,  the  speech  of  Dr.  Milner  was  received 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  and  admira- 
tion, the  fact  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  former  caution,  and  of  his  being  still  the  only 
Head  of  a  college  who  appeared  publicly  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Bible  Society. 

He  delivered  the  following  speech : — 

"  My  Lord  Francis  Osborne — Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

"  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion,  which  I  am 
confident  will  meet  with  the  universal  concurrence  of  this 
assembly. 

'•'  It  was  not  my  intention  to  take  up  much  of  your  Lord- 
ship's time  on  this  occasion,  even  had  I  been  in  the  most 
perfect  health,  or  ever  so  capable  of  attention  to  business. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  a  severe  indisposition  has  almost  closed 
my  eyes  and  silenced  my  voice;  and,  moreover,  a  painful 
complaint  of  the  head,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  for  many 
years — a  complaint  too,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  upon  the  understanding — affects  my  whole 
frame,  and  especially  the  mental  faculties  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
described,  and  only  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
suffered  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 

"  I  therefore  feel  assured,  that  your  Lordship  will  excuse 
the  conciseness  of  the  remarks  which,  in  my  present  situa- 
tion, I  shall  presume  to  offer. 
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"There  are,  however,  two  obvious  circumstances  which 
very  much  alleviate,  if  they  do  not  entirely  remove,  any  disap- 
pointment or  mortification  wliich  may  be  supposed  to  affect  my 
mind,  in  this  state  of  almost  utter  incapacity  for  exertion. 

"The  first  is,  that  the  admirable  speeches  which  you  have 
just  heard  from  my  right  hand  and  from  my  left,  have  so 
exhausted  the  subject,  that  there  can  be  no  defect — there  can  be 
little  further  to  desire.  The  very  able  and  eloquent  Secretaries 
of  the  Parent  Institution  have  both  informed  our  understand- 
ings and  warmed  our  hearts.  Indefatigable  and  disinterested 
throughout,  they  have  laid  every  member  of  this  Society  under 
very  great  obligations. 

"The  other  alleviating  circumstance  is  personal — affecting 
myself  only. 

"You  have  not  now  to  learn  what  my  sentiments  are 
respecting  the  glorious  institution  of  The  Bible  Society.  I 
have  not  scrupled  to  avow  them  everywhere ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  last  December  meeting  for  the  formation  of  this 
Auxiliary  Branch,  when  I  was  in  a  much  more  favourable  state 
of  health,  I  rejoiced  in  having  an  opportunity  of  opening  my 
mind  at  length  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  Christians  of  all 
denominations,  as  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  Bible  by 
such  a  society  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"  My  Lord,  after  more  than  forty  years'  residence  in  this 
University,  and,  of  course,  after  having  attended  a  variety  of 
pubHc  meetings,  I  can  honestly  declare,  that  there  is 

NO  ONE  ON  WHICH  I  REFLECT  VriTH  SO  MUCH  SINCERE  AND 
SOLID  SATISFACTION,  AS  ON  THAT  MEETING  WHICH  TOOK 
PLACE  IN  THIS  ROOM  LAST  DECEMBER,  AND  WHICH  IS  THE 
OBJECT  OF  OUR  COMMEMORATION  THIS  DAY. 

"  Having,  on  that  occasion,  entered  so  fully  into  the  subject, 
I  trust  it  Avill  now  be  considered  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
introduce  any  defence  or  detail  of  the  excellencies  of  that  Bible 
Society  which  we  are  pledged  to  support. 

"  It  is  an  institution  which  calls  forth  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  all  persons  wlio  have  duly  weighed  its  natural  tendencies, 
the  means  which  it  employs,  and  the  blessed  effects  which  it  i 
calculated  to  produce. 
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"  There  is,  however,  no  denying,  that  it  has  met  with  some 
difficulties  ;  there  is  no  denying,  that  in  the  general  harmony  a 
few  discordant  notes  have  been  heard.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
now  almost  silent,  and  the  difficulties  and  oljstacles  are  all  either 
actually  surmounted,  or  nearly  so.  I  therefore  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  Society  is  in  the  full  march  of 
success  and  prosperity ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  but 
that  the  members  of  it,  who  assemble  this  day  at  Cambridge, 
should,  most  heartily,  congratulate  each  other,  that  this  Auxiliary 
Society  was  formed  last  year,  and  has  been  attended  with  such 
beneficial  consequences. 

"  With  respect  to  its  formation,  it  is  well  known,  that  some 
of  its  warmest  advocates  were  not  without  fears,  that  the  under- 
graduates of  our  University,  who  were  peculiarly  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  and  activity  in  the  good  cause,  might,  with  the 
purest  intentions,  be  led  to  take  some  steps  inconsistent  with 
their  academical  rank  and  situation.  And  several  now  present 
will  not  have  forgotten  that,  in  consequence  of  such  apprehen- 
sions, I  myself  expressed,  at  the  last  meeting,  the  doubts  which 
I  had  entertained  concerning  the  propriety  of  my  personal 
attendance  on  that  occasion,  lest  my  presence  should  be 
exposed  to  peculiar  misrepresentations;  especially  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  I  might  probably 
be  the  only  Head  of  a  college  who  would  ajjpear  publicly  at  the 
meeting. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  though  it  be  very  true,  that  the  prudent 
and  tractable  deportment  of  those  ingenuous  youths  will  be,  to 
my  mind,  as  long  as  I  live,  matter  of  grateful  recollection,  I  do 
not  refer  again  to  their  conduct  at  this  time  merely  on  its  own 
account.  No — for,  my  Lord,  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction,  that 
I  now  feel  myself  at  full  liberty  to  avow  my  unfeigned  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  in  a  tone  abundantly  more  strong  and 
explicit  than  before. 

"  In  effect,  I  know  not  whether,  exclusively  of  the  exertions 
of  the  younger  part  of  this  University,  there  would,  at  this 
moment,  have  existed  any  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at  Cam- 
bridge :  but  leaving  that  consideration  as  a  matter  of  pure 
speculation,  the  thing,  my  Lord,  which  peculiarly  warms  my 
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lieart  with  delightful  sensations  is,  to  contemplate  that  harvest 
of  Christian  knowledge  which  is  fast  ripening,  from  the  united 
efforts  of  good  men  of  all  denominations,  for  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bible,  and  particularly  from  the  efforts  of  those  pious 
undergraduates  who  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  this  very  Auxiliary 
Institution.  The  sound  of  their  praises  has  gone  forth  into 
numerous  towns  and  districts,  and  has  animated  many  other 
excellent  young  persons  with  a  similar  ardent  zeal  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be 
impossible,  that  pious  persons,  now  pretty  far  advanced  in  life, 
should  not  derive  solid  consolation  from  the  reflection,  that, 
Avhen  they  themselves  shall  be  no  more,  they  will  have  left 
many  in  the  vigour  of  life  who  will  be  active  in  spreading  the 
Word  of  God. 

"My  Lord,  I  will  not  sit  down  without  mentioning  the 
sentiments  delivered  by  an  excellent  youth  who,  not  a  very 
long  time  ago,  was  resident  in  this  University,  who  is  known 
to  most  of  us  as  eminent  both  in  mathematical  and  classical 
learning,  and  to  whom,  from  the  late  admirable  specimen  of 
ability  exhibited  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  country 
looks  up  with  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

"  My  Lord,  it  was  at  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  (in  August  last)  for  Clapham  and  its  vicinity,  that  Mr. 
Charles  Grant*  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  the  Bible  Society  is  an  institution,  the  formation  of  which  will 
make  an  sera  in  the  British  history.  It  is  an  institution  by 
which  this  nation  has,  in  fact,  pledged  itself  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  grand,  national,  confession  of  faith.  It  is 
a  solemn  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  know  the  value  of  the  privileges  which  they  inherit  as 
Christians,  and  the  value,  also,  of  the  great  charter  by  which 
those  privileges  are  to  be  maintained.  We  are,  therefore,  now 
pledged  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ — we  are  committed  to  that 
sacred  cause.' 

"  My  Lord  Francis  Osborne — when  I  reflect  how  the  holy 
flame  for  spreading  the  Scriptures  of  truth  and  life,  was  kindled 


Now  Lord  Glcnclir. 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  zealous  youths  of  this  place ;  how  astonish- 
ingly it  has  increased  and  burst  forth,  in  the  space  of  this  one 
year ;  and  how  it  has  carried  along  with  it  so  many  hands  and 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  though  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim,  '  Who  shall  forbid 
me  to  rejoice  wdth  exceeding  joy  ?^  These  events  bring  to  my 
mind  the  trying  alternative  proposed  to  the  Israelites,  by  good 
Joshua  of  old :  •  Choose  ye,  this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve ;'  nor 
can  I  entertain  a  doubt  respecting  the  answer  which  would  be 
given,  to  such  a  question,  by  those  younger  friends  of  this  cause, 
who,  with  such  an  unparalleled  mixture  of  zeal  and  prudence, 
have  stood  forward  as  its  supporters.  I  hesitate  not  to  believe, 
that  they  woidd,  as  with  one  voice,  declare,  ^  Whatever  others 
do,  we  will  henceforth  serve  the  Lord.'" 

It  is  quite  needless  to  observe,  that  the  above  address  was 
no  laboured  composition.  It  came  warm  from  the  heart  of  the 
speaker,  and,  consequently,  went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  it. 

Dr.  Milner  thus  wrote  to  a  friend,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
meeting : — 

"  I  hurried  down  from  London,  before  my  time,  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  our  Bible  Society.  I  did  not  get  home 
till  late  the  night  before ;  and  the  next  morning  was  afflicted 
with  a  most  severe  head-ache ;  and  could  hardly  get  to  the 
Town  Hall :  however  I  made  the  best  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  had  I  been  ever  so  well.'' 

Dr.  Milner,  at  this  period,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson*,  concerning  the  affairs  and  proceedings 
of  the  Bartlett's  Buildings'  Society.  Some  parts  of  this  corre- 
spondence would,  doubtless,  be  read  with  much  interest,  but 
dehcacy  towards  living  persons  forbids  their  publication. 

The  following  passage  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  December 
25th,  1812,  is  interesting  both  in  itself,  and  as  making,  what 
very  rarely  occurs  in  Dr.  Milner's  letters,  some  slight  allusion 
to  his  own  early  proficiency  in  learning : — 


Tlie  picscut  Uislxop  of  Calcutta.; 
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"  After  leaving  business,  I  fell  hard  to  work  for  several 
years — and  then  came  to  College,  a  tolerably  good  classic,  and 
acquainted  with  six  books  of  Euclid. 

''  Now,  I'll  tell  you,  at  once,  what  is  meant  by  a  pretty  good 
classic.  You  should  be  able  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament, 
any  where,  at  sight,  and  to  parse  any  verb.  You  should,  also, 
be  able  to  read  any  easy  prose  Greek  author,  as  Xenophon, 
Lucian,  Herodotus — and  also.  Homer.  I  will  not  say  Demos- 
thenes ;  though  I  had  read  Demosthenes. 

"Then,  all  the  usual  common  Latin  school-books;  you 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight — Vii'gil — Horace — Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries— Tully's  Orations. 

"  Lastly,  you  should  be  able  to  write  pretty  correctly  Latin 
prose,  and  a  Greek  play  or  two  should  be  added.  Now,  this  is 
the  least  that  can  be  allowed  to  make  a  decent  classical  scholar : 
and,  if  a  man  be  not  so  far  a  proficient,  he  goes  to  College  for 
little  but  to  spend  his  money." 

The  mention  of  parsing,  in  the  above  passage,  recalls  to  my 
recollection  a  remark  which  Dr.  Milner  sometimes  made.  He 
used  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  elegant  scholars  whom  he 
knew,  had  not  their  "  grammar  at  their  fingers'  ends"  as  they 
ought  to  have ;  and  he  added,  that  he  himself  had,  throughout 
his  academical  life,  felt  in  that  particular,  the  advantage  of 
having  been  usher  in  a  school.  The  rules  of  grammar,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  had  been  thus  indelibly  stamped  upon  his 
memory. 

I  remember,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  playfully  taking 
up  Ward's  Latin  Granmiar,  (an  old-fashioned  little  book  with  a 
frontispiece,  representing  an  unhappy-looking  child,  painfully 
climbing  the  tree  of  knowledge,)  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
Dr.  Jowett — a  man  eminent  in  the  University  for  the  elegance 
of  his  Latin  compositions — and  triumphing  much,  when,  as  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  Doctor  exhibited  a  momentary 
hesitation. 
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The  first  and  second  wranglers^,  in  the  year  1813,  were  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  the  present  Dean  of  Ely,  both  of  whom  haA'C 
favoured  me  with  some  recollections  of  Dr.  Milner's  examina- 
tion of  them  for  Smith's  Prize.  Sir  John  Herschel  thus  jocu- 
larly writes : — 

"To  say  the  truth,  I  was,  on  the  occasion  to  which  you 
allude*,  far  too  much  frightened  at  first,  and  when  more  at  ease. 


*  The  Examination  for  Smith's  Prize. 
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much  too  intent  upon  the  questions  set  by  your  late  respected 
uncle  (which,  however,  I  well  recollect  to  have  been  very 
crabbed  ones),  to  have  carried  away  with  me  but  the  one  senti- 
ment of  having  got  over,  for  better  or  for  worse,  a  most  awful 
day :  and  I  may  say,  what  few,  I  believe,  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  ever  being  in  Dr.  Milner's  company,  could  do,  that  I 
was  right  glad  to  be  out  of  it." 

The  Dean  of  Ely,  to  a  more  particular  account  of  the  same 
examination,  adds  some  general  observations  on  the  conversa- 
tional talents  of  Dr.  Milner,  M'hich,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
will  be  read  with  much  interest : — 

"  At  the  Smith's  Prize  Examination,"  writes  the  Dean,  "  Dr. 
Milner  gave  Herschel  and  myself,  questions  partly  t?iva  voce,  and 
partly  upon  paper.  Many  of  the  questions  related  to  practical 
mechanics,  and  were  such  as  I  could  not  answer.  He  gave  us 
an  intricate  question  (a  cubic  equation  with  possible  roots)  to 
solve  by  means  of  a  table  of  logarithms ;  in  which  we  both 
failed  in  obtaining  a  correct  answer ;  a  circumstance  which  made 
him,  very  good-naturedly,  chuckle  and  triumph,  telling  us,  that 
we  had  not  fared  worse  than  our  predecessors  in  a  similar  trial. 
Many  of  his  questions  were  introductory  to  very  amusing 
remarks  and  anecdotes ;  and  I  was  as  much  interested  and 
pleased  with  the  whole  work  of  the  day,  as  a  person  under 
examination  could  well  be. 

"  I  have  on  other  occasions  had  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Milner's 
company  when  he  was  in  exuberant  spirits.  His  conversation 
was  remarkable  on  such  occasions  for  its  rich  humour,  and, 
whenever  the  occasion  demanded,  for  observations  which  indi- 
cated a  mind  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  comprehensiveness, 
to  which  every  department  of  knowledge  seemed  to  be  sub 
servient." 

The  above  account  of  Dr.  Milner's  style  of  examination  for 
Smith's  Prize,  tallies  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Sir  E. 
Alderson  of  the  same  transaction,  in  the  year  1809,  as  well  as 
with  some  later  accounts,  which  will  appear  under  their  i:)roper 
dates. 

The  awe  with  which  Dr.  Milner  inspired  young  men  of 
ingenuous  and  amiable  character,  and  which  probably  had  its 
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origin  in  the  splendour  of  his  reputation  and  the  dignity  of  his 
appearance  and  address,  invariably  melted  away  under  the 
influence  of  the  benignity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  manners  and 
deportment,  and  gave  place  to  respectful  admiration  or  grateful 
affection.  The  present  Lord  Teignmouth  thus  speaks,  in  a 
letter  to  myself,  of  his  first  introduction  to  him  : — 

"  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  your  eminent  relative.  Dean 
Milner.  I  might  perhaps  mention,  that  having  been  intro- 
duced to  him,  as  you  remember,  by  my  father,  I  made  a  point 
of  calling  on  him  whilst  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  In 
my  visits,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  who  had  been  also 
introduced  to  him,  and  we  made  them  in  company,  partly 
because  we  felt  some  degree  of  awe  of  one  so  powerfully 
gifted.  But  a  few  minutes'  interview  with  him  at  once 
relieved  us  from  all  embarrassment;  for  he  adapted  himself 
to  his  youthful  visitors,  and  delighted  us  with  his  conver- 
sation. You  doubtless  remember  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  Cambridge  Bible  Society,  and  which  produced  so  great 
an  eftect. 

"  I  recollect  once  calling  upon  the  Dean,  after  taking  my 
degree,  and  enjoying  for  an  hour  a  most  instructive  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation." 

Dr.  Milner  took  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Mora- 
vian Missions,  and  subscribed  very  liberally  towards  their 
support.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Latrobe,  dated  '^  Queen's  Lodge, 
27th  January,  1813,"  he  writes,  with  a  touch  of  his  consti- 
tutional merriment, — 

"  Dr.  Jowett  and  myself  both  agree,  tliat  we  will  not  send 
you  any  more  money  for  your  missions,  if  you  will  not  come 
and  see  us. 

"Always  yours,  I.  Milner." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  the  thouglits  of  all  serious 
persons  were  very  much  turned  towards  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  This  important  subject  had  of  late  years  fre- 
quently and  closely  occupied  Dean  Milner's  mind,  and  particular 
circumstances  about  this  period  had  especially  led  him  to  the 
consideration  of  it.     He  had  just  been  gratified  by  a  brief  visit 
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from  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who,  as  he  writes  in  his  diary,  was  at 
that  time  "very  doubtful  wliich  way  was  right*."  The  con- 
versation between  these  attached  friends  consisted  much  of 
discussions  on  this  engrossing  topic ;  the  Dean  being,  from  first 
to  last,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  conceding  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  while  his  friend  at  length  came  to  the 
determination  to  "separate  from^'  him  "and  all"  his  other 
"religious  friends f." 

The  following  letter  displays  the  genuine  earnestness  with, 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  mastering  this  impor- 
tant question : — 

"To  THE  Lord  Bishop  of  Meatii. 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Bishop,  February  9,  \9>\S. 

"  My  apology  for  this  intrusion  on  your  Lordship^s  time 
and  patience,  must  be  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  commimicated  with  me  both  by  letter  and  conversa- 
tion. 

'^  The  subject  of  this  letter  is,  what  is  called^  the  Catholic 
Question. 

"  A  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  and  many  domestic  and 
academical  avocations,  have  prevented  me  from  attending  so 
closely  to  this  most  important  inquiry  as  I  could  have  wished ; 
but  the  present  alarming  crisis  has  excited  my  feelings  to  a  very 

great  degree ;    and  3'our  Lordship's  letter  to  Mr.  C has 

contributed  to  this  eftect  more  than  all  that  I  ever  heard  or 
read  before. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  was  here  the  other  day,  and 
announced  the  merits  of  this  performance  of  your  Lordship  in 
such  extraordinarily  strong  terms,  that  I  instantly  sent  for  it. 
I  read  it  over  this  morning  for  the  first  time,  and  again  this 
afternoon,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  describe  how,  together 
with  the  instruction  which  it  has  poured  into  my  mind,  it  has 
roused  my  zeal,  and  begotten  a  most  earnest  desire  to  bottom 


•  See  Lif  of  Wilberforce,  cliap.  xxviii.  f  Ibid. 
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the  subject.  You  have  crowded  into  a  small  compass  the  pith 
of  the  question,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  in  my  opinion, 
been  most  successful  in  the  perspicuity  of  your  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  your  materials.  In  one  word,  although 
you  have  made  me  see  the  danger,  you  have,  in  a  good  measure, 
relieved  my  anxiety.  All  who  are  not  incurably  prejudiced 
must  be  convinced,  and  I  shall  be  most  strangely  disappointed 
if  this  letter  of  your  Lordship  do  not  slay  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands. 

"  In  the  intention  of  making  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  I  began  some  years 
ago  to  collect  publications  as  they  occurred,  and  my  deceased 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  gave  me  some  pamphlets,  and 
directed  my  attention  most  particularly  to  two  or  three  publica- 
tions of  your  Lordship.  I  sent  also  for  some  of  the  later  ones ; 
but  severe  indisposition  put  a  stop  to  all  my  exertions,  and 
delayed^  the  prosecution  of  almost  every  object  which  I  have 
had  in  contemplation. 

"  To  take  up  no  more  of  your  Lordship's  time  with  pream- 
ble, I  will  now  briefly  state  my  request,  viz.,  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  point  out  to  me  the  books  and  pamphlets 
which  you  judge  best  calculated  to  furnish  the  most  substantial 
information  on  the  subject ;  and  that  I  may  save  your  Lordship 
all  the  trouble  I  possibly  can,  I  will  put  down  on  the  next  page 
the  pamphlets  already  in  my  possession,  and  also  mention  some 
of  which  I  have  heard  a  good  account     «-***, 

"  In  all  this,  your  Lordship  will  perceive  how  ardently  I 
wish  to  become  complete  master  of  the  invaluable  documents 
contained,  or  referred  to,  in  your  truly  admirable  letter,  which 
is  indeed  ijjsa  agmen.  I  certainly  was  not  aware,  at  first,  that 
this  wish  of  mine  would  have  carried  me  to  such  an  unwarrant- 
able length.  My  hope  now  is,  that  your  Lordship  will  easily 
show  me,  that  joerhaps  a  great  number  of  my  questions  are 
actually  answered  in  the  documents  already  in  my  possession, 
but  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read,  and  that  you  will 
point  out  to  me,  as  easily,  the  other  documents  where  I  am  to 
find  the  rest. 

"  When  your  Lordship  shall  have  made  me  better  qualified 
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than  I  am  at  present,  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  do  some  good 
among  my  numerous  academical  acquaintances. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Bishop, 
"  Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milner." 

The  desire  expressed  by  Dr.  Milner  in  the  above  charac- 
teristic letter,  to  see  the  original  documents  referred  to  in  the 
publication  of  the  Bishojo  of  Meath,  may  serve  as  a  sample  of 
his  constant  anxiety,  while  writing  his  Church  History,  to 
examine  for  himself  the  original  sources  of  information. 

Dean  Milner's  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Marsh — the 
work  of  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year — was  now  published. 
It  cannot  be  better  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  of 
these  pages,  than  by  the  following  truly  excellent  letter  to — 

"His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

''  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  Lord  Archbishop,  Gth  February,  1813. 

"  The  reluctance  with  which  I  am  induced  to  take  this 
liberty  is  overcome  by  the  full  persuasion,  that  your  Grace  is 
always  disposed  to  give  a  favorable  attention  to  every  sugges- 
tion which  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  the  support  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  The  subject  concerning  which  I  presume  to  intrude  ui:)on 
your  Grace's  attention,  a  few  observations,  is  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  I  have  been,  for  some  years,  a 
member. 

*•  In  what  respects  myself,  the  case  is  briefly  this. 

"  Many  years  of  infirmity  and  incapacity,  almost  excluded 
me  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  busy  world. 
Among  other  things,  I  remained  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
particulars  relative  to  the  Society  of  Bartlett's  Buildings  ;  and 
it  was  almost  by  accident,  that,  hearing  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  a  moment  when  my  health  Mas 
beginning  to  improve,  I  became  a  member  of  it,  without  having 
the  slightest  suspicion,  that  there  either  was,  or  could  be,  any 
contention  about  the  dispersing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2   M 
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''  From  the  instant  that  I  heard  of  a  diiFerence  of  sentiment 
tending  to  a  formation  of  parties,  I  wished  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Society,  but  having  been  informed,  that  some 
very  extraordinary  rejections  of  candidates  had  taken  place, 
and,  in  one  instance  where  I  was  morally  certain,  that  there 
could  be  no  just  exception,  I  felt  that  sort  of  dislike  which,  I 
suppose,  every  man  feels,  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  publicly 
rejected,  in  such  circumstances.  Still  my  desire  continued 
strong  to  become  a  member  of  the  Old  Society,  that  I  might 
avoid  the  evil  of  misrepresentation. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  York,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  situa- 
tion, and  who  Avas  kind  enough  to  further  my  wishes,  will 
confirm  this  account. 

^'  I  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  (if  I  remember  right.  Dr.  Marsh  himself 
signed  my  certificate,)  and  remained  a  perfectly  quiet  member 
of  both  the  societies,  till  Dr.  Marsh  was  pleased,  in  December 
1811,  to  represent,  in  a  printed  address  to  our  Senate,  the 
Church  members  of  the  modern  society  as  neglecting  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  as  encouraging  a  society  that  might  contribute 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  This  very  uncandid  attack  (as  I  thought  it)  on  a  number 
of  churchmen  who  are  as  sound  members  of  the  establishment 
as  Dr.  Marsh  can  wish  them  to  be,  induced  me,  at  the  public 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Society  at  Cambridge, 
to  say  a  few  words,  in  reply  to  this  misrepresentation  ;  and  soon 
after  that  meeting,  appeared,  in  print,  Dr.  Marsh's  Liquiry,  &c., 
&c.,  in  which  I  consider  myself,  among  many  others,  grievously 
misrepresented. 

"Your  Grace  will  perceive  how  little  any  personal  con- 
siderations have  weighed  with  me  as  I  have  now  waited  above  a 
year,  in  the  hope,  that  animosities  would  cease,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  returning  good-humour,  especially  among  church- 
men. The  treatise  which  I  have  ventured  to  direct  my  book- 
seller to  leave  at  your  Grace's  palace,  will  make  your  Grace 
acquainted  with  my  reasons  for  taking  up  my  pen,  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  I  have  been  advised  to  dedicate  my  book  to 
our  two   Archbishops  and  to  the  Bishops  in  general  j  but  I 
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have  been  deterred  from  that  step  by  the  consideration,  that 
it  would  he  much  more  respectful  to  your  Grace,  as  well 
as  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  to  the  Bishops,  to  com- 
municate, in  this  private  manner,  the  little  I  have  to  add, 
than  to  place  it  in  the  front  of  a  treatise  of  so  controversial 
a  nature. 

'"  In  my  strictures  on  Dr.  Marsh's  writings,  it  has  been  my 
intention  to  answer  everything  that  can  pretend  to  the  shape  of 
an  argument ;  and,  in  the  numerous  places  where  he  appears  to 
rest  upon  his  own  authority,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
that  authority  is  much  over-rated. 

"  I  particularly  request  your  Grace's  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  observations. 

"1.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Bible  Society,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  made  to  it,  has  very  much  increased,  and  particularly, 
from  the  time  that  the  opposition  became  violent. 

"2.  It  is,  however,  also  a  fact,  that  many  of  the  clergy, 
especially  those  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  continue  unfriendly 
to  the  institution. 

"  In  making  my  remarks  on  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  I 
would  be  understood  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect :  but, 
after  giving  much  attention  to  what  has  passed  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  I  find  it  ditFicult  not  to  conclude,  that  the 
supposition  (much  exaggerated  I  doubt  not)  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  is  one  principal  cause  of  the  alcove- 
mentioned  opposition. 

"  In  regard  to  your  Grace's  neutrality,  it  operates,  I  think, 
on  men's  minds  in  different  ways,  according  to  circumstances* 
Some,  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  Bible  Society,  either  ab 
initio,  or  through  the  representations  of  its  adversaries,  or 
through  the  influence  of  authority,  or  example,  are  disposed  to 
infer  from  your  Grace's  neutrality,  a  degree  of  latent  hostility; 
whilst  others  put  a  very  diflferent  construction  upon  it.  The 
more  moderate,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  churchmen, 
account  for  it,  partly  from  a  principle  of  discretion,  which  has 
led  your  Grace  cautiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  so  new  a 
thing,  and  partly  from  the  vmfortunate  circumstance  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  book  being  dated  Lambeth  Palace,  which  cir- 
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curastanccj  they  think,  placed  your  Grace  in  a  situation  both  of 
difficulty  and  delicacy. 

"Still,  however,  they  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Bible 
Society  should  be  opposed  at  all;  and  although  they  them- 
selves do  not  join  the  society,  yet  is  their  neutrality  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  a  dutiful  respect  towards  some  their  superiors, 
than  to  any  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  the  thing  itself. 
Such  is  my  unfeigned  belief. 

"  Your  Grace  will,  I  trust,  give  me  full  credit  for  having 
in  this  address,  no  other  motive  but  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
clergy  and  other  churchmen,  who  at  present,  seem  ranged,  as  it 
were,  in  opposition  to  each  other.  That  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  have  a  difference  about  the  dispersion 
of  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  itself,  a  great  evil;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  it  may  be  remedied  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
and  by  them  only.  Let  them  but  devise  some  method  to 
heal  and  conciliate;  and  I  Avill  answer  for  the  happiest  con- 
sequences. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  what  I  think  might  be 
done;  but  if  your  Grace,  in  your  wisdom,  should  seriously 
resolve  to  make  the  attempt,  the  means  would  soon  suggest 
themselves. 

"  The  public,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  consider  your  Grace  as 
extremely  conciliatory  in  your  disposition.  Every  one  must 
have  observed,  that  the  steps  taken  by  your  Grace,  in  the 
business  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  motion,  produced  a  striking  effect 
of  conciliation,  on  the  minds  of  many  thousands  both  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters.  And  further,  your  Grace's  expla- 
nation of  the  committee's  resolution,  relative  to  the  national 
schools,  has  also  had  a  much  greater  effect  in  producing 
harmony  and  good-will  than  many  persons,  probably,  are  aware 
of.  I  can  speak  to  this  positively.  The  effect,  however,  would 
still  be  much  greater,  and  would  tend  to  make  honest  and 
sincere  churchmen  of  still  more  of  the  dissenters,  if  your 
Grace's  candid  and  moderate  sentiments  pervaded  the  minds  of 
all  the  directors  of  national  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 
But  those  sentiments,  I  fear,  are,  in  many  places,  either  not 
known,  or  suppressed.     To  myself  it  has  happened  more  than 
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once  to  be  told,  that  I  had  certainly  mistaken  your  Grace's 
meaning  on  that  subject*. 

"At  our  Cambridge  school,  which  may  be  called  an  im- 
proved Lancastrian  School,  we  have  not  a  single  dissenter,  who 
has  stumbled  at  the  Catechism;  but  Me  allow  the  children 
of  dissenters  to  go  to  their  own  place  of  worship,  if  their 
parents  desire,  that  they  may  not  go  to  ours. 

"  But  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bible  Society. 

'•'  The  annual  reports  demonstrate,  that  the  Society  is 
increasing  in  number,  wealth,  and  respectability,  at  a  great 
pace.  Its  friends  and  advocates  make  no  accusations  whatever 
of  others,  except  merely  in  self-defence — they  complain,  indeed, 
of  the  unchristian  spirit  of  their  adversaries,  who  would  repre- 
sent them  as  vmfaithful  sons  of  the  Church;  but  they  are  them- 
selves perfectly  quiet — they  discover  no  spirit  of  rivalry  or 
contention — they  find  no  fault  with  any  other  institution,  nor 
reproach  the  members  of  any  other  Society. 

"  This  circumstance  marks  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  parties,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  which  the  strictest  inquiry 
will  confirm.  Surely,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  this  is  a  lamentable 
state  of  things — surely  here  is  a  distemper  which  calls  for 
remedies ! 

"  Your  Grace's  elevated  situation  prevents  you,  in  some 
cases,  from  obtaining  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
parties,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  others. 

"  As  to  myself,  although  all  my  own  relatives  and  con- 
nexions are  warm  advocates  of  the  Established  Church,  I 
have,  nevertheless,  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
sentiments  of  the  dissenters;  and  I  have  narrowly  watched 
their  motions. 

*'  Now  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  more  certain,  than 
that  there  exists,  at  this  moment,  a  multitude  of  persons  who, 
so  far  as  they  belong  to  any  religious  community,  belong  to  the 
Establishment;  but  jDerhaps,  they  are  not  strongly  attached 
either  to  Church  or  Chapel,  or  to  any  religious  denomination ; 
nor  do  they  well  understand  the  points  in  which  the  difference 

*  See  Chattor  XXIV. 
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consists.  This  multitude  mighty  with  no  great  effort,  by  proper 
nurture,  and  by  some  good-natured  concessions  to  their  igno^- 
ranee  or  their  prejudices,  be  moulded  into  steady  and  well- 
informed  members  of  the  Establishment ;  but  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  such  a  measure,  than  a 
prevalent  idea  among  them,  that  the  clergy,  in  their  hearts,  are 
not  sincerely  attached  to  the  Bible.  It  grieves  every  nerve  of 
my  heart  to  see  this  prejudice  daily  increasing.  It  has  taken 
deep  root,  and  it  is  fed  by  the  opposition  which  has  been  made, 
and  is  daily  making,  to  the  Bible  Society. 

"  It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  the  suspicion 
is  unreasonable;  for  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  avoid  the 
'appearance  of  evil.'  If  men  disapprove  of  the  dissemination 
of  the  Bible  on  account  of  the  circumstances  Avhich  attend  it, 
no  reasonable  person  Avill  require  them  to  concur  in  the 
measure ;  but  still  they  might  quietly  suffer  others  to  act 
according  to  their  judgment.  It  is  this  breach  of  charity,  upon 
such  a  subject,  that  induces  the  suspicion  of  a  dislike  of  the 
Bible. 

"  The  chief  objects  of  my  Strictures  on  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Marsh  are,  to  show,  that  the  principle  of  his  opposition  is 
without  foundation;  and  also,  that  his  representations  have 
increased  and  confirmed  a  hurtful  dissension  among  the  friends 
of  the  Church.  Numbers  of  the  clergy  who  (as  I  have 
observed)  are  fully  persuaded  of  your  Grace's  conciliatory  dis- 
position, are  therefore  anxious,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  opposition,  or  rivalry,  or 
competition,  between  churchmen  and  churchmen ;  between 
churchmen  and  dissenters ;  and  lastly,  between  the  two  great 
societies  for  the  dispersing  of  Bibles.  Whenever  that  shall 
happily  take  place,  they  think,  that  it  will  not  he.  long  before 
those  very  societies  will  begin  to  act  in  concert  v;ith  each  other. 
They  think,  that  such  ample  funds  as  those  of  the  Bible  Society 
must,  in  their  operation,  infallibly,  although,  perhaps,  indirectly 
and  accidentally,  promote  the  general  objects  of  the  Bartlett's 
Buildings  Society;  and  they  are  convinced,  that  your  Grace  has 
the  power  gradually  to  bring  into  practice  such  a  harmonious 
system.     They  are  ready  to  say,  '  Only  fix  upon  u  good  point 
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for  the  fulcrum,  and  His  Grace  of  Canterbury  possesses  both 
povTer  and  lever  sufficient  for  the  good  purpose/ 

"  I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  I  run  no  hazard  of  the  imputation 
of  presumption,  when  I  ask  whether  it  tells  well  even  at 
present,  or  will  tell  well  in  the  future  ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  country,  that  the  metropolitan  of  England  and  others  of 
the  episcopal  bench,  had  no  concern  in  the  direction  of  the 
operations  of  a  Bible  Engine  of  such  magnitude,  and  supported 
by  such  a  mass  of  property,  and  such  a  number  of  respectable 
characters  of  all  denominations. 

"  To  speak  my  mind  fully,  I  cannot  but  view  the  prodigious 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  to  circulate  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  present 
time,  and  one  which  must  strongly  attract  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity :  nor  am  I  without  some  hope,  that  this  unparalleled 
dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  may  even  prove  a  prelude  to  some 
great  and  extraordinary  events  in  the  designs  of  Providence. 
Now  such  is  my  attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
my  regard  for  its  credit,  that  in  case  of  such  a  Divine  dispen- 
sation as  is  here  alluded  to,  I  should  be  much  concerned  to  find 
the  Church  placed  in  the  back  ground. 

"  On  this  head,  many  considerations  will  not  fail  to  occur  to 
your  Grace's  mind. 

"  It  is  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  have  allowed,  that  it 
does  not  become  me  to  intrude  upon  your  Grace  any  specific 
plan  of  conciliation  of  my  o^mi  devising ;  yet  to  prevent  being 
misapprehended,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  alloM'ed  to  suggest,  that  if, 
through  the  discreet  exercise  of  your  Grace's  wisdom  and  good 
will  towards  the  Church  over  which  you  preside,  some  measures 
could  be  devised  which  might  have  the  effect  of  introducing 
a  Christian  spirit  of  co-operation  in  so  excellent  a  cause, 
infinite  good  would  be  the  certain  consequence.  There  would 
soon  be  a  practical  combination  of  the  operations  of  the  two 
societies,  without  either  of  them  surrendering  any  one  principle. 
The  Church  of  England  would  preserve  its  pre-eminence;  and 
your  Grace's  endeavours  would  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
in  succeeding  ages  by  all  lovers  of  our  Establishment. 

"  Some  say,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  Bible  Society  is  sullied 
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by  the  opposition  of  the  Church ;  while  others  maintain,  that 
the  splendour  of  the  Church  itself  is  suffering  considerable 
diminution,  through  its  cold  and  defective  co-operation  in  a 
cause  so  perfectly  unexceptionable.  I  will  not  pretend  to  settle, 
amid  such  a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  precisely  where  the 
truth  lies ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  a  union 
and  concurrence  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible  Society,  would 
assuredly  add  fresh  lustre  to  both. 

"  No  person  whatever  knows  or  suspects  this  letter  to  be 
in  my  contemplation.  If  your  Grace,  in  your  candid  con- 
sideration, do  but  pardon  the  intrusion  which  I  have  made,  I 
shall  be  perfectly  content  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
discharged  an  important  duty.  If  the  representation  which  I 
have  made  should  induce  your  Grace  to  consider  the  subject  as 
meriting  a  serious  review,  I  shall  be  extremely  gratified ;  and  if 
such  a  review  should  lead  to  measures  that  may  terminate  the 
present  unhappy  misunderstandings,  I  shall  rejoice  with  great 
joy,  and  congratulate  myself  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  lastly, 
should  a  kind  Providence  so  prolong  my  life,  that  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  I  may  have  to 
describe  the  diffusion  of  Bibles  and  Christian  books  throughout 
the  world,  by  the  two  great  societies  acting  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  the  remembrance  of  having  written  this  letter  to 
your  Grace,  Mali  then,  in  my  old  age,  give  vigour  to  every  stroke 
of  my  pen. 

"  It  will  not  escape  your  Grace's  observation,  that  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  society,  like  every  species  of  persecution,  is  sure 
to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  Bible  Society  is  not  now  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  infant  society,  scarcely  having  acquired  the  use 
of  its  legs;  but  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  making  rapid  progress 
in  full  march,  and  with  the  strength  of  manhood.  The  good 
effects  of  a  speedy  and  cordial  co-operation  with  it  will  be 
incalculable.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  there  is  generally  a 
critical  interval  and  a  critical  moment — I  hope  they  will  not,  in 
this  instance,  be  suffered  to  pass  by. 

"  I  cannot  but  think,  that  tlie  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
bishops  in  Scotland,  and  still  more,  the  late  ukase  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  are  to  be  considered  as  very  significant 
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mementos  to  the  Church  of  England;  nor  can  I  conclude 
Avithout  observing,  that  if  your  Grace  should  be  persuaded,  that 
it  will  become  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  the  most 
extensive  dissemination  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been  known, 
it  M'ill  not  escape  your  Grace's  consideration,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  not  an  individual,  but  a  host.  Numbers 
will  almost  instantly  concur  in  favour  of  the  measure,  which 
your  Grace  shall  think  proper  to  adopt;  so  that  the  question 
on  which  your  Grace  has  to  decide,  appears  to  be  a  question  of 
very  great  magnitude. 

"  In  my  own  opinion,  the  history  of  the  Church  scarcely 
furnishes  an  object  more  magnificent  in  itself,  or  more 
important  in  its  consequences,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of 
the  interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  than  the 
tranquillizing  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  diverting  of 
the  rich  bounty  of  a  well  disposed  and  religious  people  into  the 
most  proper  and  most  useful  channels — channels  in  ■which  it 
may  flow  in  harmonious  and  peaceful  streams. 
"  I  am,  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

"  Your  Grace's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milner." 

Of  the  book  alluded  to  in  the  above  admirable  and  warm- 
hearted letter,  it  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  without  running  into  greater  length  than 
would  be  proper  on  the  present  occasion.  "  We  cannot,"  says 
the  reviewer  of  this  book,  in  the  Christian  Observer,  "  trust 
ourselves,  without  great  caution,  in  the  selection  of  extracts. 
The  danger  would  be,  that  we  might  transcribe  a  considerable 
part  of  the  volume."  The  objects  of  it  are  thus  succinctly 
stated  in  Dr.  Milner's  own  advertisement:  they  were,  "to 
vindicate  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  the  clergy  and  other 
churchmen  from  the  groundless  imputation  of  indifference  to 
the  Liturgy;  to  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Marsh  upon  the  tendency 
of  his  writings  to  check  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
exciting  jealousies  and  animosities  among  Christians;  to  expose 
his  misrepresentation  of  certain  historical  facts  relative  to  the 
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time  of  Charles  the  First;  and  to  prove,  from  his  fallacious  and 
illogical  arguments  upon  a  variety  of  interesting  topics,  how 
little  he  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  readers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bible  Society." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Milner's  habits  of  close 
reasoning  and  accurate  expression,  will  be  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  objects,  which  he  thus  proposed  to  himself,  are  fully 
attained.  In  a  slight  biographical  notice  of  him,  which  appeared 
in  a  periodical  publication  soon  after  his  death,  these  Siric- 
ture  are  mentioned  as  "a  very  masterly  and  able  work, 
displaying  an  amazing  power  of  argument."  Such  a  power 
they,  doubtless,  do  abundantly  display :  they  likewise  display 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  modern  eccle- 
siastical history,  especially  of  that  which  relates  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England ;  and  they  abound  in  the  most 
cogent  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Bible  Society.  Still,  being 
mixed  up  as  they  are,  and  as,  from  their  very  nature,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  they  must  be,  with  animadversions  upon  publications 
never  of  popular  interest,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  they  are 
less  known  and  read  than  many  other  works  of  less  intrinsic 
and  enduring  excellence. 

A  few  very  brief  extracts  from  a  work  of  great  merit,  now 
rarely  met  with,  and  having  reference  to  a  subject  still  much 
agitated,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  this  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Milner's  life  and  writings. 

The  Introduction  is  highly  characteristic. 

"  To  try  one's  strength,"  says  Dr.  Milner,  "  fairly  and  in 
good-humour,  with  an  ingenious  disputant  on  a  deserving 
subject,  may  certainly  prove  both  an  interesting  and  a  useful 
exercise  of  the  faculties ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  requisite 
that  there  should  be  a  tangible  solidity — a  substance  that  does 
not  elude  the  grasp.     No  man  can  grapple  with  a  shadow." 

"  In  my  heart  I  love  a  good  argument.  Let  Dr.  Marsh 
produce  one,  and  I  will  be  among  the  first  to  show  my  sensi- 
bility to  its  weight.  I  also  love  to  see  a  man  warm  and  zealous 
in  a  cause  which  he  believes  to  be  important;  but  we  are 
never  to  forget  that  zeal  and  warmth,  however  intense,  afford 
no  proof  of  soundness  and  solidity." 
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"  The  real  question — that  question  which  is  the  only  object 
of  rational  inquiry — is,  whether  a  churchman,  who  1)elongs  to  a 
society  which  distributes  Billies  alone,  be  likely  to  be  as 
zealously  attached  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  his  own  Church,  and 
as  active  in  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  poor,  as  if  he  had 
never  belonged  to  such  a  Bible  Society  ? 

"  In  thus  stating  the  question,  I  would,  however,  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  admit,  that  there  can  be  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  reasonable  doubt  respecting  it.  I  can  never 
admit,  that  because  a  churchman  has  begun  to  promote  the 
distribution  of  Bibles,  he  will,  therefore,  probably  have  less 
affection  for  his  Prayer  Book  than  he  had  before.  T  can  never 
admit,  that  this  activity  in  dispersing  the  Holy  Scriptures  will, 
in  any  degree,  weaken  a  single  article  of  his  faith,  or  lessen  his 
regard  for  that  pure  reformed  religion  which  is  so  well  deli- 
neated in  the  Prayer  Book :  or  that  it  will  either  cramp  the 
exercise  of  his  benevolence  in  giving  the  Prayer  Book  to  others, 
or  indispose  him  to  the  use,  in  his  own  devotions,  of  the  admi- 
rable prayers  which  it  contains." 

"  Never  in  his  whole  life,  Dr.  Marsh  tells  us,  did  he  under- 
take to  write  on  a  subject  which  he  found  so  intricate  and 
perplexed  as  the  present.  I  verily  believe  he  found  it  so ;  he 
had  the  hardest  task  in  the  world  to  execute.  He  had  to  make 
out,  that  the  liberal  distribution  of  the  genuine  Bible  alone,  by 
a  Society  of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  Avas  mis- 
chievous in  the  extreme,  and  might  ultimately  tend  even  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  Diflficile  est  satiram  non  scribere." 

"  1.  From  Dr.  Marsh's  Address  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  it  appears,  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  meriting  the  character  of 
a  Church  of  England  Society.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it 
an  institution  fraught  with  danger  to  our  Establishment. 

"  Now,  I  find  it  impossible  to  treat  this  sentiment  with  any 
considerable  attention,  so  long  as  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
most  extensive  and  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  Bible,  far  from 
weakening,  will  infallil)ly  strengthen  a  true  scriptural  church, 
such  as  I  believe  the  Church  of  England  to  be. 
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''  2.  But  it  is  our  uniting  with  dissenters  in  this,  otherwise, 
excellent  work,  that  the  danger  is  said  to  consist. 

"  Still  I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover,  in  the  simple  disper- 
sion of  the  sacred  volume,  any  just  ground  of  alarm.  In  the 
most  extensive  distribution  of  the  Bible  I  neither  see  an 
increase  of  the  political  importance  of  dissenters,  nor  any 
prospect  of  the  ruin  of  our  Establishment. 

'^  3.  We  are  further  to  believe,  that  the  Bible  Society  will 
generate  in  the  minds  of  the  churchmen  who  belong  to  it,  dis- 
affection to  their  Prayer  Book. 

"  This  aj^pears  to  me  both  an  unwarrantable  and  an  invi- 
dious prognostic." 

"  I  allow,  with  Tully,  that  truth  itself  may  sometimes  be 
polished  and  rendered  brighter,  by  the  file  of  disputation ; 
*  Veritas  ipsa,  limatur  in  disputatione.'  But  then  the  discus- 
sion must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  not  to  conceal  and 
confuse,  but  to  elicit  and  illustrate  the  truth. 

"Now  when  Dr.  Marsh  accuses  us  of  endangering  the 
Church  by  associating  with  dissenters,  we  reply,  that  we 
associate  with  them  only  where  we  agree;  and  that  we  agree 
in  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  objects,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Bible. 

"  Besides,  we  affirm,  that  the  association  of  Christians,  in 
things  confessedly  good,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  Christian 
charity. 

"  But  then,  the  dissenters  may  hereafter  injure  the  Church. 

"  Here  our  reply  is,  there  are  few  things  that  may  not  happen. 
For  example,  I  never  expected  to  hear  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England  object  to  a  society  that  distributed  no  other  book 
but  the  Bible.  But  I  deny,  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
will  be  less  watchful  and  active  in  defending  themselves  against 
attacks,  than  the  dissenters  in  contriving  and  prosecuting 
them." 

"A  friendly  intercourse  and  communication  have  been 
found  to  lessen  that  spirit  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  which  is  but 
too  often  increased  and  exasperated  by  what  passes  at  select  and 
exclusive  assemblies.  Moderate  persons  of  all  persuasions, 
after  having  been  present  at  mixed  meetings  of  good  men,  where 
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general  objects  of  Christian  practice  had  been  treated  with 
candour  and  piety,  and  all  delicate  points,  tending  to  distrust 
and  sej^aration,  avoided,  have  been  known  to  express  surprise 
at  the  display  of  so  much  good-temper  and  charity,  in  instances 
where  they  had  expected  httle  but  selfishness,  suspicion,  and 
irritation." 

That  portion  of  Dr.  Milner's  Strictures  which  has  refe- 
rence to  the  history  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  Scotch  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  consists  so  much  of  accurate  historical  narration, 
and  of  close  and  connected  reasoning,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  detach  from  it  any  particular  passages  without  injury  to  their 
effect.  Those  persons  who  are  curious  respecting  this  very 
interesting  period  of  history,  may  peruse  this  part  of  Dr.  Milner's 
volume,  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  The  misrepresentations 
of  Dr.  Marsh,  concerning  Popery  and  Calvinism,  are  ably 
exposed. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Marsh's  representation  of  the  same 
period  of  history.  Dr.  Milner  thus  writes  : — 

"A  writer,  in  expressing  his  own  opinions,  be  they  ever  so 
extraordinary,  is  not  half  so  dangerous,  as  when  he  brings  for- 
ward portions  of  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  his  reader, 
either  by  the  narrative  itself,  or  by  the  colouring  in  which  it  is 
exhibited.  It  is  not  every  one  that  has  leisure  or  opportunity 
to  examine  into  the  truth." 

That  part  of  the  Strictures  which  is  headed,  ''  Protes- 
tantism represented  as  of  many  sorts,"  proves  alike  the 
liberality  of  the  writer's  sentiments,  and  his  genuine  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
the  very  excellence  of  this  portion  of  the  work  renders  it 
difficult  to  quote  from  it,  with  advantage,  any  detached  passages. 
The  following  Ijrief  extract  Avill,  however,  be  read  with 
interest,  and  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  [of  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Bible  Society,  at  the  present  day. 

''  It  was,"  writes  Dr.  Milner,  "  neither  the  Saxon  confessions 
of  faith,  nor  the  Saxon  liturgies,  which  shook  the  pillars  of 
Papal  domination  in  Germany.      It  was  the  translation 

AND  DISPERSION  OK  THE  BiBLE  BY  LuTHER." 
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"  On  the  whole,  although  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society 
may  be  invidiously  represented  as  soaring  into  the  regions  of 
high  Protestantism,  till  they  forget  the  Church  of  England,  I 
shall  continue  to  regard  the  expression  ^  different  sorts  of  Pro- 
testantism', as  a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  way  of  speaking. 
Our  Roman  Catholic  adversaries  delight  in  representations  of 
this  kind,  and,  with  a  triumphant  tone  of  superiority,  contrast 
the  numerous  variations  among  Protestants,  with  the  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  their  own  church. 

"  Now  the  reply  of  a  true  Protestant  consists  in  denying, 
that  such  trivial  distinctions  as  bowing,  or  not  bowing,  kneeling, 
or  not  kneeling,  and  the  like,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  pul^lic 
service,  constitute  different  sorts  of  Protestantism.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  the  orthodox  Protestant  churches  is,  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  adhere  to 
those  grand  articles  of  Christian  faith  which,  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  were  constantly  held  to  be  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel." 

That  part  of  Dr.  Milner's  work,  which  treats  of  the  error  of 
Dr.  Marsh's  hypothesis  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the 
Gosjiels,  is  a  piece  of  writing  highly  characteristic  of  its  author, 
and  one  which,  while  it  sets  forth  the  fundamental  principle, 
"  the  bright  and  elevated  beacon  of  all  sound  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,"  is  yet,  perfectly  intelligible  to  tlie 
unlearned  reader.  To  be  appreciated,  however,  it  must  be 
read  entire.  From  the  next  part,  entitled  "A  law  of  nature," 
some  striking,  and  generally  instructive  passages  may,  projoerly, 
be  extracted. 

"  Lecturers  in  natural  philosophy,  should  ever  be  careful  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  just  notions  of  the 
meaning  of  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  methods  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  them.  A.  law  of  nature  cannot  always  be  clearly 
inferred  from  simple,  easy  experiments ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  ever  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  deduction  of  reason.  It 
must  be  proved,  either  at  once  and  directly,  by  some  simple  and 
decisive  experiments;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  such  expe- 
riments as  enable  us  to  collect  its  existence  by  the  assistance  of 
geometry. 
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"Many  years  ago,  both  in  my  public  and  private  lectures, 
and  especially  in  tliose  on  chymistry  and  natural  philosophy,  I 
constantly  laboured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  pupils,  true 
and  distinct  notions  concerning  the  laws  of  nature  and  hypo- 
theses. In  so  doing,  I  conceived  myself  to  be  attending  to  a 
very  important  part  of  a  judicious  education.  In  natural  philo- 
sophy, I  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  disciples  for  sure  guides ; 
and  in  chymistry,  I  reckoned  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
having  obtained  an  excellent  MS.  of  the  Lectures  of  the  late 
Dr.  Black ;  to  whom,  as  my  preceptor  in  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge, I  ever  looked  up  with  admiration  and  reverence — though 
I  am  well-known  to  have  always  controverted  his  favourite 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat."  ****** 
*•  My  numerous  pupils  will  remember,  that  when  the  late 
revolution  in  the  science  of  chymistry  took  place,  I  used 
to  address  them  on  the  nature  of  a  discreet  analysis  and 
induction  in  chymical  inquiries ;  and  will  not  be  displeased 
if  I  transcribe  on  this  occasion,  the  fine  instructive  passage 
in  which  Dr.  Black  delivered  his  sentiments  on  these  same 
subjects. 

"Dr.  Robison  was  telhng  Dr.  Black,  how  highly  he  was 
pleased  with  Lavoisier's  scientific  arrangement  of  chymical 
objects,  on  account  of  that  happy  train  of  synthetic  deduction 
which  it  enabled  its  author  to  carry  through  the  whole  of  the 
chymical  history  of  bodies. 

" '  This,'  said  Dr.  Black,  '  is  the  very  thing  I  dislike  it  for. 
Chymistry  is  not  yet  a  science.  We  are  very  far  from  the  know- 
ledge of  its  first  principles.  We  should  avoid  everything  that 
has  the  pretensions  of  a  full  system.  The  whole  of  chymical 
science  should,  as  yet,  be  analytical,  like  Newton's  optics ;  and 
we  should  obtain  the  connecting  principle  in  the  form  of  a 
general  law,  at  the  very  end  of  our  induction,  as  the  reward  of 
our  labour*.  There  is  just  now  a  rage  for  system  :  we  have  got 
such  a  high  conceit  of  our  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  be  pleased 
with  a  system  which  acknowledges  any  imperfection.      It  must 


The  passage  quoted  Ly  Dr.  Milnor  fi  oiu  Dr.  Black,  is  here  much 
abridged. 
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not  have  one  open  link ;  it  must  not  leave  anything  unexplained. 
And  I  see  it  always  happen,  that,  if  the  application  of  a  system 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  be  very  comprehensive, 
leaving  no  blanks;  and  if  the  explanation  have  some  feasibility; 
this  catches  the  fancy ;  it  dazzles  the  understanding.  Nay,  we 
think  it  impossible,  that  a  principle  that  is  false,  can  tally  with 
so  many  phenomena.  This  seeming  coincidence  is  considered 
as  a  proof  of  its  validity,  and  we  are  no  longer  solicitous 
about  the  direct  proofs  adduced  in  the  beginning.  I  have  often 
heard  such  arguments  for  what  I  knew  to  be  great  nonsense. 
This  kind  of  authority,  accruing  to  a  theory  from  its  sjDe- 
cious  and  extensive  application  to  phenomena,  is  always  bad ; 
and,  with  mere  beginners  in  philosophy,  it  is  doing  them 
an  irreparable  mischief.  It  nourishes  the  itch  for  theory; 
and  it  makes  them  unsolicitous  about  the  first  foundations  of 
it.  Thus  it  forms  in  their  minds  the  worst  of  all  philosophical 
habits.' " 

The  science  of  chymistry  is  much  advanced  since  the  time 
of  Dr.  Black;  but  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  above  very 
instructive  passage,  must  for  ever  retain  its  value. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  "  reflections  of  the  very 
sound  and  sagacious  philosopher  of  Edinburgh,^'  Dr.  Milner 
thus  writes : — 

"  I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  admirable  extract  from 
Dr.  Black,  so  much  at  length,  because  I  do  not  remember 
any  book  in  which  the  same  great  truths  are  stated  so  fully  and 
forcibly,  and  also,  because  I  am  convinced,  from  Dr.  Marsh's 
manner  of  reasoning  in  several  instances,  that  the  doctrines 
which  it  inculcates  need  to  be  enforced  on  men's  minds 
much  more  than  I  had  conceived  could  be  necessary,  at 
least  among  such  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  academical 
education. 

"Further:  whoever  reflects  on  tlie  wisdom  contained  in  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Black,  as  also  on  the  analogy  between 
the  study  of  experimental  philosophy  and  the  study  of  the 
evidences  of  Revelation,  must  be  convinced  of  the  bad  effect 
which  the  recommendation  and  study  of  such  a  mere  hypothesis 
will  probably  produce  on  the  minds  of  serious  and  well-disposed 
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young  students  of  divinity.  It  tends  to  corrui^t  their  taste  for 
sound  reasoning,  and  makes  them  less  sohcitous  to  understand 
and  remember  the  well-tried,  established  arguments  for  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  it  disposes  them  to  allow  too 
great  weight  to  minute  and  trivial  objections  and  difficulties ; 
and,  lastly,  when  an  improved  judgment  and  discretion  have 
laid  open  the  vanity  and  fallaciousness  of  novel  systems  of 
Scriptural  evidence,  the  mind  is  in  danger  of  being  disgusted 
and  disappointed,  and,  perhaps,  but  little  inclined  to  resume 
the  same  kind  of  study  in  a  more  slow,  sober,  and  patient 
method  of  investigation." 

Appended  to  the  above  passage  there  is  a  note,  which  well 
deserves  a  place  here. 

"  I  have  often  contended,"  writes  Dr.  Milner,  "  that  the 
best  answer  we  could  give  to  persons,  who  sometimes  accuse 
the  resident  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  of  em- 
ploying their  time  too  much  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, was  to  inform  them,  that  our  lectures  on  these  subjects 
were,  indirectly  at  least,  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion ; 
for  that  we  endeavoured,  not  only  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  young 
students  the  most  important  truths,  but  also  to  habituate  them 
to  reason  justly  on  all  questions,  and  particularly  to  be  upon 
their  guard  against  the  delusions  of  fanciful  hypotheses  in  every 
species  of  philosophy.  No  tutor  or  lecturer  who  succeeds  in 
such  attempts,  will  have  reason  afterwards  to  think,  that  his 
time  has  been  misspent.  He  will  be  convinced,  that  a  judicious 
prosecution  of  the  science  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy is  among  the  very  best  preparatives  to  the  study  of 
theology  in  general,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular." 

The  section  of  the  Strictures,  headed  Dr.  Marsh's 
Theorem,  involves  various  algebraical  calculations.  Such, 
however,  was  Dr.  Milner's  talent  for  lucid  explanation,  (a  talent 
which  in  his  youth  had  been  discovered  and  prized  by  the  boys 
in  his  brother's  school;)  that  this  portion  of  the  book  is  not 
only  perfectly  within  tlie  com2:)rehension  of  ordinary  readers, 
but  is,  in  truth,  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  whole  work. 
The  doctrine  of  chances  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Dr.  Mihier ; 
he  frequently,  in  conversation,  adverted   to  its  real  utility  as 

2    N 
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applied  to  the  common  concerns  of  life ;  and  in  this  section  of 
his  Strictures  he  has  treated  it  con  amore*. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  division  of  his  work,  he  makes  the 
following  weighty  observation : 

"  Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  a  single  insulated  mistake 
in  reasoning  is  limited  in  its  effects,  when  compared  with  the 
extensive  operation  of  a  general  theorem,  erroneous  in  principle 
and  hurtful  in  its  application.  The  former  evil  seldom  survives 
the  immediate  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it,  whereas  the 
latter  conceals  in  itself  seeds  of  danger,  which  for  successive 
ages  may  be  productive  of  harvests  of  mischief." 

In  the  succeeding  section  of  the  Strictures  Dr.  Milner  treats 
more  directly  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  its  probable  effects  upon 
the  Established  Church. 

Upon  this  latter  point  he  thus  emphatically  declares  his 
opinion : 

"  It  is  my  decided  judgment,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  give  solid  reputation  to  any  sound  Apostolical  Church, 
such  as  I  verily  believe  the  Church  of  England  to  be,  more 
effectually,  than  by  promoting  as  extensive  a  dissemination  as 
can  be  contrived  of  the  pure  Word  of  God." 

Again :  "  The  astonishing  increase  and  progress  of  this 
Society  in  its  numbers,  in  its  funds,  and  in  its  blessed  effects, 
are  the  daily  objects  of  pious  and  grateful  admiration ;  and  in 
this  moment  of  general  and  increasing  harmony,  a  discordant 
note  is  heard,  intimating  '  that  the  Church  is  in  danger/  That 
Church,  which,  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  wisdom  in  the  several 
parts  of  its  constitution,  has  not,  I  verily  believe,  had  its  parallel 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  is  in  danger ;  in  danger,  too,  in 
consequence  of  the  prodigious  distribution  Avhich  has  taken 
place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  through  the  united  benevolence  of 
Churchmen  and  sectaries  of  all  descriptions.  The  Church  of 
England,  it  seems,  may  dwindle  to  annihilation,  while  the 
dissenters  will  increase  and  multiply  to  any  extent. 


*  This  siiLject  is  again  advei-tcd  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume ; 
and  some  exceedingly  liapi^y  illustrations  are  given  of  its  practical  use.  See 
S  tiki  ares,  p.  301. 
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''  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  by  going  over 
the  same  ground  again."  *  *  *  "  The  understanding  of  a 
child  is  sufficient  to  do  away  the  objections." 

"  My  object  has  been  to  detect  the  errors,  and  dissipate  the 
fancies,  which  have  served  to  disguise  and  perplex,  what,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  grandest  considerations  that  was  ever  contemplated 
by  the  human  intellect,  viz.,  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible  by 
the  voluntary  and  united  efl'orts  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
Christians." 

That  part  of  Dr.  Milner's  work  which  treats  of  the  study 
of  divinity,  is  well  worthy  of  the  especial  attention  of  clerical 
students.  It  is  usually  superfluous  to  quote  from  a  published 
book.  As,  however,  this  work  of  Dr.  Milner  is  now  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  insert  here  some  of  his 
acute  and  highly  practical  observations  upon  this  important 
subject. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  writes,  "  that  my  ideas  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  study  of  divinity  are  widely  difterent  from  those 
of  Dr.  Marsh;  and  more  especially  as  they  respect  those 
])ranches  of  this  study,  to  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  desirable  that 
the  younger  students  of  our  University  should  chiefly  attend. 

"  Dr.  Marsh  appears  to  me  to  lay  abundantly  too  much  stress 
on  the  niceties  of  Biblical  criticism."  ^"^  *  *  "  I  do  not 
think,  that  a  minute  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  various 
readings  of  manuscripts,  or  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  preference  in  settling  the  very  best  reading  in  all 
cases,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  imjaortant  part 
of  divinity.  Experience  shows,  that  men  may  be  very  knowing 
in  these  things,  and  yet  be  very  poor  divines — may  spend  their 
lives  in  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
be  neither  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  their  faith  in 
Revelation,  their  skill  in  apprehending  its  doctrines,  nor  their 
zeal  in  enforcing  them. 

"  Nothing  here  said  is  to  be  construed  as  if  I  were  disposed 
to  undervalue  those  labours  of  learned  men  by  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  rendered  more  correct.  On  the  contrary,  I  rejoice, 
that  so  great  pains  have  been  taken  for  tliis  purpose,  and  with 

2  N   2 
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SO  much  success ;  moreovei'j  I  think  it  highly  to  be  commended, 
that  where  taste,  and  talent,  and  leisure  concur,  the  successors 
of  these  learned  men  should  pursue  the  same  track,  and  make 
further  discoveries. 

"  Nor,  again,  would  I  be  understood  to  discourage  students 
of  divinity  from  attending,  throughout  their  lives,  to  such 
valuable  improvements  in  biblical  criticism  as  are  made,  from 
time  to  time,  by  retired  persons  of  peculiar  habits. 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  material  uses  of  biblical 
critics,  that,  by  the  labours  of  such  men,  ordinary  students  have 
been  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  going  over  the  same  ground 
themselves.  Moreover,  it  affords  a  rational  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  after  the  most  diligent  scrutiny, 
made  both  by  friends  and  adversaries,  furnish  so  few  ambigui- 
ties in  the  readings,  and  none  that  can  materially  affect  the 
evidence  for  any  one  important  doctrine.^' 

" '  Rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,^  to  understand  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  to  apply  them  with  judgment  and 
effect,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  men  in 
various  parishes  and  congregations,  is  divinity  indeed-^is  that 
which  indeed  merits  the  dignified  name."  -m^rf.i  fev.<i 

"  Long  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  one  of  the  most 
injudicious  practices  into  which  a  public  lecturer,  on  any  sub- 
ject, can  fall,  is  that  of  undertaking  too  much.  We  live  in  an 
age  when  sciences  have  been  canvassed  with  incessant  industry; 
when  all  that  is  known  of  them  has  been  commented  upon 
with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  placed  in  a  variety  of  lights ; 
and  when  doubtful  points  have  been  stated  with  much  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  objections  removed,  and  the  truth  defended 
with  dexterous  argumentation.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that,  through  the  abundance  of  materials  ready  at  hand  in 
almost  every  branch  of  science,  it  is  become  a  very  easy  thing 
to  form  comprehensive  syllabuses  or  heads  of  lectures,  which, 
by  their  large  promises,  shall  attract  the  fancy  of  persons  eager 
to  acquire  much  knowledge  with  the  least  trouble,  and  in  the 
shortest  time."     *     *     *     * 

"  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  decide,  whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country, 
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the  best  method  of  study  in  divinity  might  not  be  something 
like  the  following : — 

"■  First,  as  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure,  to  secure  a 
competent  knoM'ledge  of  the  learned  languages,  including 
HebrcAv;  and  to  induce  habits  of  closer  reasoning  by  some 
degree  of  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  and  of  philosophy, 
both  natural  and  moral. 

"  Such  would  be  my  preparation  for  a  more  immediate 
application  to  the  study  of  divinity;  in  the  commencement  of 
which,  I  would  content  myself  with  a  very  concise  and  general 
account  of  the  history  and  operation  of  that  biblical  criticism 
which  has  brought  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  its  present 
state  of  improvement.  And  in  thus  proceeding,  I  conceive, 
that  I  should  act  very  much  on  the  same  rational  grounds  that 
calculators  act  upon,  who  hazard  their  reputation,  their  own 
property  and  that  of  others,  and  even  their  lives,  upon  the 
accuracy  of  astronomical  tables  and  tables  of  logarithms. 

"  Our  most  skilful  navigators  depend  upon  the  numerical 
computations  already  made  to  their  hands,  for  enabling  them  to 
avoid  rocks  and  shoals,  and  dangerous  coasts,  without  having 
ever  themselves  gone  through  the  process  for  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  so  much  as  a  single  logarithm,  or  a  single  longitude  of 
the  moon." 

*  *  *  *  fi  This  system  of  confidence  is,  however,  by  no 
means  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  a  very  careful  personal 
examination  of  the  evidences  of  Revelation — those  evidences,  I 
mean,  which  prove,  that  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are 
the  genuine  writings  of  authors  who  had  Divine  authority  to 
teach  the  Christian  religion. 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  I  esteem  the  three  little 
volumes  of  Dr.  Paley  (containing  the  marrow  of  the  more 
elaborate  writings  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner),  together  with 
his  single  volume  of  Horce  Paulin<v,  far  above  whole  book-cases 
full  of  the  voluminous,  indigested  sjDcculations  of  many  well- 
meaning  authors. 

"  When  the  serious  student  is  satisfied — not,  indeed,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  answer  completely  every  objection  he  may  meet 
with — but  satisfied,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  true  God; 
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that  Jesas  Christ,  whom  He  has  sent,  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  hfe ;  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  he  ought  not,  according  to  my  views 
of  the  importance  of  time  and  the  use  of  talents,  to  spend  year 
after  year  in  attending  to  minute  difficulties  and  refined  specula- 
tions ;  but  immediately  to  begin  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  Bible,  and  their  ajDplication  to  practical  purposes.  And 
here  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  searching 
the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  doctrinal  points,  the  examination 
of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
claim  the  peculiar  attention  of  students.  These  will  supply 
abundant  materials  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  reasoning 
faculties,  especially  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  enter  upon 
religious  inquiries  of  the  abstruser  kind.  I  will,  however, 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  more  active  and  zealous  they  are  in 
the  discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession,  the  less 
time,  and  the  less  inclination  also,  will  they  have  for  the 
niceties  of  theoretical  disquisitions  in  divinity. 

"  The  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  the  secular  history  of  religion,  but  the  history  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  also  the 
history  of  the  corruptions  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  furnish  a 
subsidiary  attainment,  and  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
young  divine  in  his  pursuits,  both  by  confirming  and  illus- 
trating sound  interj)retations  of  scriptural  doctrine,  and  by 
furnishing  his  mind  with  practical  maxims  for  the  direction  of 
his  conduct." 

No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  the  insertion,  in  this 
place,  of  advice  so  pious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  sound  and 
rational,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  above  quotation. 
Those  readers  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  passage,  will 
be  glad  to  have  their  recollection  of  it  refreshed ;  and  to  others, 
its  intrinsic  excellence  will  sufficiently  recommend  it. 

However  ample  the  notice  already  taken  of  the  Strictures 
upon  some  of  the  Publications  of  Dr.  Marsh  may  be  judged  to  be, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  readers  of  these  pages 
will  peruse  with  cordial  satisfaction  the  few  brief  passages 
hereafter  quoted. 
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Evidences  of  Dr.  Milner's  extraordinary  power  as  a  contro- 
vertist,  present  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  volume  under 
consideration ;  but  the  sliort  extracts  whicli  follow  relate  to 
matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Witness  this  excellent 
passage : — 

"  He/'  (Dr.  Marsh)  "  every  where  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
the  poor  and  unlearned  cannot  understand  the  Bible.  Now, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  on  other  points,  this  is,  notori- 
ously, a  Popish  sentiment,  and  is,  doubtless,  the  foundation  of 
a  large  portion  of  mischievous  Popish  practice.  I  differ  essen- 
tially from  Dr.  Marsh  in  this  point,  that  the  poor  and  unlearned 
have  not  judgment,  have  not  ability,  have  not  leisure,  have  not 
inclination,  for  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
great  fundamental  truths  contained  in  them.  I  believe  they 
can  understand  them  in  all  the  essential  points ;  that  is,  in  all 
the  points  which  concern  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Nay,  I 
believe,  that  a  number  of  poor,  simple-minded,  unlearned, 
inquirers  after  truth,  would,  on  reading  the  Scriptures  with 
devout  care  and  application,  and  with  a  direct  view  to  improve 
the  heart  and  correct  the  practice,  differ  much  less  from  one 
another  in  their  ideas  of  the  Gospel,  than  do  frequently  learned 
divines,  who,  leaning  too  much  to  their  '  own  understanding*' 
and  attainments,  become  '  spoiled  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ  f.^ 

"  Indeed,  if  these  things  were  not  so,  if  the  Gospel  were 
not  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poor,  so  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  their  understandings  in  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  I  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  that 
memorable  thanksgiving  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  'I  thank 
Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes  :|:;'  as  also,  that  no  less  memorable  answer 
which  He  returned  to  the  disciples  of  John,  ^  Go  and  show 
John  again  those  things  which   ye  do   hear  and  see ;  the  blind 


*  "Prov.  iii.  5." — Or'ujinal  Note.  +  "Coloss.  ii.  8." — Orit/lnal  Note. 

X  "  Matthew  xi.  20."— Original  Note. 
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receive  their  sight,'     *  aftfio*/'  'and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them*.'"  uHuii^ji.  j^v-  Ltiyii.ca 

Affain :  "  It  is  not  because  the  Bible  cannot  be  trusted 
alone  with  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  unlearned,  that 
we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  furnish  them  with  Liturgies; 
but  because  without  the  Liturgies  they  cannot  properly  join  in 
the  pubhc  worship  of  God,  and  consequently  must  be 
deprived  of  many  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  religious 
communion." 

"  It  is  in  a  practical,  much  more  than  in  a  theoretical  or 
controversial  point  of  view,  that  I  consider  the  Liturgy  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  poor  and  unlearned  against  the  delusions  of 
false  teachers.  The  man  who,  on  his  knees,  is  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  'O  God  the  Father;'  'O  God  the  Son;'  '  O  God  the 
Holy  Ghost :'  will  not  be  an  infidel,  a  Socinian,  or  an  Arian, 
but  will  trust  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ  for  redemption, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  for  sanctification.  So  he  who  daily 
acknowledges  that  he  is  '  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  his 
sins,'  and  who  entreats  God  that  the  'pitifulness  of  His  'great 
mercy  may  loose  ^  him,  cannot  consistently  deny  the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity,  and  become  a  self-righteous  Pharisee. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible,  that  those  who  earnestly 
pray  for  true  repentance,  and  for  forgiveness  of  '  all  their  sins, 
negligences,  and  ignorances,'  and  that  they  may  be  'endued 
"With  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  amend  their  lives,^  should 
adopt  Antinomian  principles,  and  deny  the  necessity  of  holi- 
ness of  life."     *     *     * 

"  Doubtless,  the  sound  doctrine  contained  in  the  Liturgy  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  good  we  can  expect  from  its  distribution 
and  practical  use.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
light  of  a  commentator,  or  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible  that  I 
view  the  Liturgy,  as  of  a  protector  of  the  poor  and  unlettered 
from  the  seductions  of  false  teachers."     *     *     * 

"The  Scriptures,  I  must  for  ever  contend,  are  sufficiently 
"n  clear  to  the  most  uncultivated  mind  in  all  things  which  concern 
the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  salvation."   sialqau  gni^sa 

»  iioi889iqqjja 

*  "  Miitthevf  y.i.  r}:'—On!/inal  Note.      '"^loqrni'sffvt 
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In  reference  to  what  is  usually  called  Calvinism,  Dr.  Milner 
makes  the  following  explicit  and  unequivocal  declarations : — 

"  I  sincerely  hold,  and  ever  have  held,  unequivocally,  the 
very  important  Scriptural  doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 

"  Moreover,  the  seventeenth  Article  of  our  Church,  in  its 
plain  and  literal  sense,  expresses  my  unfeigned  sentiments  on 
the  difficult  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  That  the  doctrine  of 
universal  redemption  is  reconcileable  with  the  seventeenth 
Article,  I  make  no  question.  Nevertheless,  those  who  find  no 
difficulties  in  considering  the  abstruse  subjects  of  the  Divine 
prescience;  the  freedom  of  man  and  his  responsibility;  the 
declarations  in  Holy  Writ  concerning  the  native  innocence  of 
our  first  parents,  and  the  subsequent  corruption  of  human 
nature,  convince  me  that,  hitherto,  they  have  only  reflected  on 
these  points  in  a  superficial  manner." 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  admirable  work,  the  author, 
laying  aside,  as  it  were,  his  original,  but  to  him,  ungenial  design 
of  animadverting  upon  the  publications  of  the  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor, writes  in  the  purest  spirit  of  the  most  expansive 
Christian  charity.  The  concluding  paragraphs  will  be  read 
with  satisfaction  by  all  who  hold  the  memory  of  Dr.  Milner  in 
respect,  not  excepting  even  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  Society  of  which  he  was  so  laborious  and  so  powerful  an 
advocate. 

li     After  speaking  in  a  strain  which  might  now,  perhaps,  be 
termed  prophetic,  of  the  possible  approach  of  a  time  when  "a 
love  of  novelty  should  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to 
extinguish  all  respect  and  veneration  for  old  establishments," 
Dr.  Milner  proceeds  as  follows  : — • 
• :'       "  There  is,  however,  a  strong  consolation  of  which  the  most 
inauspicious  events  cannot  deprive  me,  viz.,  that  I  have  contri- 
buted my  best  efforts  to  remove  all  impediments  and  obstruc- 
tions to  the  diftusionof  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  and  to 
produce  a  cordial  co-operation,  for  this  purpose,  among  Christians 
of  all  denominations  ;  and,  that,  although  the  apprehension  of 
saying  unpleasant  things  is  often  a  very  great  temptation  to  the 
suppression  of  truth,  I  have,  nevertheless,  from  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  case,  had  the  resolution  to  lay  open  such 
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defects  in  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Marsh,  the  principal  objector 
to  the  Bible  Society,  as  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  defend. 

*^The  requisite  attention  to  this  subject,  although  it  has 
interrupted  the  progress  of  a  M^ork,  the  speedy  execution  of 
which  is  near  my  heart,  will  not,  however,  be  found  entirely 
useless,  even  in  that  respect.  The  researches  which  I  have 
recently  made  into  the  history  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of  the 
Puritans,  have  led  to  the  observation  of  several  important 
materials,  which  will  enrich  the  sixth  volume  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  illuminate  the  account  of  the  glorious 
reformation  in  England.  '  The  authentic  facts  are  abundant, 
and  when  exhibited  in  a  Avell-digested  connection,  will  prove 
•with  how  wise  and  just  a  spirit  of  discrimination  our  excellent 
Reformers  retained  the  sound  parts  of  the  Romish  ritual,  and 
rejected  those  which  were  the  corrupt  and  idolatrous  traditions 
of  fallible  men. 

"  Should  it  be  the  will  of  a  good  Providence  to  grant  me 
health  and  perseverance  to  bring  this  history  down  to  tlie 
present  times,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bible  Society  will 
supply  a  subject  of  most  interesting  narrative;  and  although 
the  relation  of  the  extraordinary  objections  it  has  had  to 
encounter,  as  well  as  of  the  many  other  difficulties  it  has  had 
to  surmount,  will  prove  an  ungrateful  task  for  the  historian,  yet 
the  triumphs  of  its  successes  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  achieve- 
ments, cannot  fail  to  operate  on  his  mind  as  a  powerful  encou- 
ragement to  disregard  any  fragments  of  prejudice  and  hostility 
which  may  still  be  supposed  to  remain  against  a  Society  which 
steadily  perseveres  in  its  purpose  of  dispersing  the  jiure  word 
of  God.  Happy,  however,  would  it  be  for  the  honour  of  the 
cause  of  God,  happy  for  the  credit  of  the  religion  of  his  Son, 
if  both  parties  should  learn  to  improve  in  Christian  charity  and 
moderation — if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  Bible 
Society  should  learn  to  bear  their  successes  with  a  grateful 
tranquillity  and  decorum  ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  their  adversaries 
should  set  an  impressive  example  of  a  pacific  disposition  and 
of  Christian  good-wnll."      *       *       *       * 

"  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  leave  these  observations  to 
the  judgment  of   candid   and   impartial   readers,   and   to   the 
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blessing  of  that  Being  whose  Sacred  Word  I  ardently  wish  to 
see  dispersed  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe.  With  the 
late  Bishop  Horslej^  I  believe,  that  ^  every  sentence  of  the 
Bible  is  from  God,  and  that  every  man  is  interested  in  the 
meaning  of  it.'  I  think,  also,  that  Scripture  language  is 
most  admirably  accommodated  to  common  apprehensions. 
The  Word  of  God  Avhich  goeth  forth  out  of  his  mouth  shall 
not  return  unto  Him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  Avhich  He 
pleases,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sends  it. 
This  declaration  is,  to  my  mind,  a  most  encouraging  induce- 
ment to  dismiss  at  once  all  fanciful  conjectures  that  may  be 
started  concerning  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures,  ^  which  are 
able  to  make'  men  '  wise  unto  salvation  throusrh  faith  Avhich  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  It  is  the  constant  prayer  of  a  Churchman,  that  the  Lord 
may  deliver  him  ^  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment;'  and  I  have  observed,  that  men  whose  established 
reputation  for  talents  and  piety  effectually  repels  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of  enthusiasm,  have  had  their  serious  attention 
drawn,  during  the  agitation  of  this  great  question,  to  those 
awful  moments  in  which  the  distinction  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  shall  be  no  more ;  and  have  expressed  their  con- 
viction, that  they  will  then  be  the  least  disposed  to  repent  of 
having  supported  the  Bible  Society*.  It  would  be  a  great 
presumption  in  me  to  rank  myself  with  such  characters  in  any 
point  of  view,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  my  entire  agree- 
ment with  them,  that  when  the  innumerable  partialities  and 
prejudices  which  serve  to  delude  mankind  in  this  imperfect 
state  shall  vanish,  or  shrink  into  their  just  dimensions,  the 
recollection  of  having  been  a  friend  and  not  an  adversary  of 
the  Bible  Society,  will  afford  me  a  vivid  satisfaction  Avithout 
any  apprehension  of  blame  for  having  been  too  zealous  in 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God." 

A  review  of  Dean  Milncr's  Strictures,  with  copious 
extracts,  may  be  found  in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  for  the   vcar   1813.      The  writer  of  that 


*  See  a  Painplilet  by  the  Right  lion.  N.  Vansittart,  now  Lord  Bexley. 
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review  remarks,  that  "the  task"  was  "worthy  of  superior 
powers,"  and  that  it  was  "  executed  with  the  hand  of  a  master." 
He  adds,  that  "  the  Dean  has  filled  his  pages  with  so  much 
admirable  matter,  and  has  displayed  such  comprehensiveness 
of  mind  and  such  extent  and  acuteness  of  research,  such  solidity 
of  argumentation  and  such  variety  of  learning/*  that  his  work 
must  be  "  esteemed  as  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the  general 
cause  of  literature." 

It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  its  general  value,  that  I  have  been 
so  anxious  to  fix  the  attention  of  those  who  may  peruse  these 
pages  upon  this  work  of  Dr.  Milner. 

Published  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  serving 
a  particular  cause,  it  is  now  very  naturally,  although  incor- 
rectly, supposed  by  many  persons,  to  be  a  mere  defence  of  the 
Bible  Society ;  whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  a  book  full  of  sound  and 
luminous  views  both  of  history  and  philosojjhy;  powerful  in 
reasoning,  and  admirable  in  illustration ;  so  simple  in  its 
general  purpose  and  arrangement,  as  to  be  perfectly  within  the 
comprehension  of  an  ordinary  mind,  and  yet  so  deep  and  argu- 
mentative as,  in  many  parts,  to  tax  the  highest  powers  even  of 
the  most  sagacious  and  profound  thinkers.  On  this  subject  I 
may  be  pardoned,  if  I  prefer  to  use  the  words  of  another  rather 
than  my  own.  The  writer  of  the  review  already  quoted,  thus 
declares,  in  few  words,  his  "  deliberate"  judgment  of  the  com- 
prehensive work  in  question.  "  It  displays,  in  every  part,  the 
energies  of  a  most  powerful  and  vigorous  mind, — of  a  mind 
which  will  shrink  from  no  subject  where  the  human  intellect 
can  be  applied,  and  which  proceeds  straight  to  its  end  without 
deviation  or  obliquity,' — dashing  aside,  with  instinctive  decision, 
whatever  is  foreign  or  irrelevant,  sweeping  away  at  once  all 
the  thistles  and  thorns  of  sophistry,  by  which  mischievous 
ingenuity  would  block  up  the  way  to  the  temple  of  truth.  Dr. 
Milner  is  a  friend  to  fair  fighting  and  unequivocal  blows ;  he 
has  no  stratagem  for  attack,  and  never  dreams  about  retreat." 
*  *  *  "  He  is  a  profound  master  of  argumentation ;  he 
never  loses  himself,  and  never  misleads  his  readers  j  his  logic 
is  plain  and  decisive ;  he  advances  at  once  to  the  objection,  and 
meets  it  like  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  his  strength.     If  we 
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have  contemplated  Avith  admiration  the  character  of  his  mind, 
we  have  been  no  less  delighted  with  the  various  and  extensive 
learning  with  which  it  is  so  richly  stored,  and  the  noble  ends  to 
which  that  learning  is  applied.  Controversial  writings  are  gene- 
rally forgotten  with  the  immediate  cause  that  produced  them ; 
they  have,  usually,  a  fugitive  existence.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, we  venture  to  foretell  a  different  fate.  This  volume 
deserves  to  be  read  by  the  scholar,  for  its  style  and  research ; 
by  the  logician,  for  its  reasoning  ;  and  by  all  classes,  for  the 
Christian  instruction,  and  for  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
which  fill  its  pages. 

"  It  will  be  known  and  admired  long  after  the  bustle  of  this 
most  marvellous  controversy  shall  have  passed  away." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  my  quotations,  &c. 
from  Dr.  Milner's  Strictures  I  have  used  a  copy  corrected 
by  himself,  and  enriched  with  many  marginal  annotations,  and 
additions.  The  following  declaration  is  written  with  his  own 
hand,  upon  a  blank  leaf :  "  If  I  have  said  anything  improper ; 
anything  which  an  impartial  reader  thinks  had  better  have  been 
left  unsaid,  I  withdraw  it ;  and  if  there  be  a  single  expression 
which  is  unchristian  in  any  respect,  I  would  wish  to  blot  it 
out.'' 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  Dr.  Marsh  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Milner.  The  object,  however,  which  Dr.  Milner  had  proposed 
to  himself — the  permanent  advantage  of  the  Bible  Society — not 
personal  renown  as  a  victorious  disputant — had  been  attained ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  intimation  given  in  the  Strictures* , 
he  refrained  from  publishing  any  rejoinder  to  the  Reply  of  the 
Margaret  Professor -f-.     Having  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  to 


*  \\iiQ  strictures,  \^.2?i\.  ^ 

f  Dr.  Milner  did  not  conio  to  tins 
detenniiiation  without  serious  consi- 
deration. He  indeed,  at  once,  and  on 
principle,  resolved  not  to  resume  his 
pen  till  all  exasperated  feeling,  on  both 
sides,  should  be  allayed;  but  he  deli- 


drew  up  a  paper  on  the  subject,  headed 
Pros  and  Cons,  in  which  those  argu- 
ments are  succinctly  stated,  and  tlieir 
value  estimated.  The  Pros  so  far  jn-e- 
vailed,  that  he  actually  wrote  an  ela- 
borate treatise,  rectifying  what  lie 
considered  the  misrepresentations  of 


bcratcly  weighed  the  arguments  for  or  I  Dr.  Marsli  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
against  a  second  publication;  and  even  ]  the  English  and  Scotch  Churches,  their 
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the  Right.  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Dr.  Mihier  received  in 
return,  the  following  very  pious  and  sensible  letter. 


"My  dear  Sir,  "  Downing  Street,  April,  1813. 

"  I  was  this  morning  honoured  with  your  very  acceptable 
present  of  your  ansAver  to  Dr.  Marsh.  If  ever  the  success  of 
the  Bible  Society  could  have  been  doubtful,  the  events  of  the 
past  year  must  have  placed  it  beyond  dispute,  as  far  as  public 
opinion  and  extensive  patronage  can  decide  it. 

"  I  am,  however,  sometimes,  a  little  disposed  to  reflect  on 
the  situation  of  the  Church  under  Constantine;  and  to  ask 
myself  whether  so  much  imperial  and  royal  patronage  will  really 
promote  the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  in  which  alone  the 
cause  of  a  Society  like  ours  can  prosper.  We  have,  however, 
to  look  to  our  own  hearts,  or  rather  to  Him  to'  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  that  our  internal  improvement  may  correspond 
with  our  external  splendour.  The  Society  is  becoming  every 
day  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  good ;  and  it  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  fully  participate  in  the  blessings  which  it  is 
the  instrument  of  conveying  to  others. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  dear  Sir, 

^^Very  sincerely,  )^ours, 
"  Tlie  Dean  of  Carlisle"  "  N.  Vansittart. 

Extreme  tenderness  of  disposition  was  certainly  one  of  Dr. 
Milner's  distinguishing  qualities.  Anything  like  a  feeling  of 
coldness  existing  between  himself  and  any  person  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  friend,  or  with  whom  he  had  been  long  intimate, 
rendered  him  absolutely  wretched.  This  temper  of  mind  is 
strongly  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  a  very  old  acquaintance,  between  whom  and 
himself  untoward  circumstances  had  occasioned  some  estrange- 
ment. 


points  of  difFerencc,  Calvinism,  &c,, 
&c.,  and  likewise  exposing  certain 
errors  of  liis  opponent  of  a  pliilosophi- 
cal  and  mathematical  nature.  The 
whole  work,  as  it  jiow  exists  among 


his  papers,  is  of  the  highest  value; 
and  will  possess  permanent  interest, 
when  the  particidar  controversy,  wliich 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  it,  shall 
be  forgotten. 
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*^  Queen's  Lodge, 
"My  DEAR  April  29,  1813. 

"  1.  Permit  me  to  premise  what  is  ui:>perraost  in  my  mind; 
viz.,  that  I  read  your  letter  of  yesterday  with  great  pleasure.  It 
is  written  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ;  and,  viewing  it  in  that 
light,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  tlie  kindness  which  it  breathes. 

"  Now  let  this  sincere  acknowledgment  have  the  intended 
effect ;  that  is,  let  it  prevent  anything  which  I  may  happen  to 
say,  from  giving  the  smallest  offence. 

*^  2.  It  has  ever  been  a  principle  with  me,  that  the  best  pre- 
servative of  friendship  is  a  speedy  and  full  explanation  of  all 
misunderstandings  of  any  magnitude ;  and  along  with  this,  a 
disregard,  or  absolute  silence  in  matters  of  less  consequence.  I 
abominate  fendings  and  provings — they  make  me  miserable — so 
does  the  least  alienation  of  mind,  in  the  case  of  those  with 
whom  1  am  anxious  to  stand  well.  I  have  reasons  for  believing, 
that  my  time  in  this  world  may  be  but  short;  and  such  is  my 
natural  temper,  that  nothing  will  more  tend  to  make  it  shorter, 
than  the  least  misunderstanding  with  persons  with  whom  I  wish 
ever  to  preserve  the  best  of  terms.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  from 
a  principle  of  self-comfort,  if  nothing  better,  I  am  ever  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  the  smallest  opening  that  presents  itself,  for  a  return 
of  friendship  and  good-will. 

"3.  I  entirely  accord  with  you,  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
fatality  attending  our  correspondence.  I  have  lamented  it  most 
deeply,  and  the  more  so,  because  you  are  the  only  person  livin"- 
with  whom  I  have  ever  experienced  anything  of  the  kind ;  and 
because  you  have  constantly  expressed  your  disposition  to 
oblige  and  gratify  me,  in  kinder  and  stronger  terms,  on  some 
occasions,  than  I  could  have  any  claim  to  expect.  From  some 
of  your  near  relatives,  hkewise,  I  have  met  with  real  kindnesses 
which  I  must  gratefully  remember  as  long  as  I  breathe.  I  can 
only  add,  may  all  disagreeable  recollections  be  for  ever  ])uried  in 
oblivion ! 

"4.  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear that  I  felt  some  things 

which  took  place  at soon  after  the  renewal  of  our  dormant 

connexion,  so  bitterly,  that  I  would  almost  rather,  in  future. 
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forbear  all  communication  with  you,  than  endure  a  repetition  of 
them.     I  say,  again,  may  they  be  forgotten  by  both  of  us!" 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add,  that  they  were 
forgotten.  Many  letters,  perfectly  friendly  in  their  tone,  were 
afterwards  exchanged  by  the  same  correspondents,  and  the 
Dean's  memory  was  held  by  the  survivor  in  the  highest  regard 
and  esteem. 

Among  the  friends  who  have  favoured  me  with  reminis- 
cences of  Dean  Milner,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay.  This  gentleman,  who  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Dean  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  thus 
writes : — 

"  I  fear  that  my  recollections  of  your  uncle  will  be  of  little 
use  to  you.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  recollections  of  a 
child ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recalling 
them. 

"  Dean  Milner  was  one  of  the  many  valuable  friends  to 
whom  my  dear  father  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  :  and 
while  Mr.  Wilberforce  lived  on  Clapham  Common,  I  once  or 
twice  saw  the  Dean  there;  but  I  do  not  remember,  that  he  ever 
noticed  me. 

"In  1813,  and  1814,  I  was  at  school,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambridge.  We  had  holidays  at  Easter,  but  so  short,  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  for  any  boy  who  resided  at  a  distance,  to 
go  home ;  and  I  expected  to  pass  three  or  four  very  dull  days : 
for  nothing  is  so  wretched  as  a  vacation  spent  at  school.  I 
remember  with  what  delight  I  learned,  on  Easter  Monday, 
1813,  that  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  had  sent  for  me,  and  that  I  was 
to  pass  the  week  at  the  Lodge  of  Queen''s  College.  My  delight 
was  not  indeed  unmingled  with  apprehension.  I  was  only 
twelve  years  old ;  Dean  Milner  must  have  been  upwards  of 
sixty.  His  figure,  which,  to  a  child,  seemed  gigantic,  inspired 
me  with  awe.  I  had  also  heard  some  young  men  from  Cam- 
bridge, while  praising  his  great  talents  and  acquirements,  speak 
with  dislike  of  his  rigid  opinions,  and  of  the  sternness  with 
which  he  exercised  his  authority .  I  remember,  that,  though 
I  enjoyed  the  thought  of  rambling  about  among  the  Col- 
leges, I  anticipated  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  my  host, 
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whom  I  had  pictured  to  myself  as   a  severe   and   imperious 
old  man. 

"With  such  feeUngs  I  reached  the  Lodge  of  Queen's 
College,  and  there  I  was  instantly  set  at  ease. 
.^;j."The  Dean  laid  himself  out  to  please  and  amuse  me,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  affectionate  grandfather  and  I  a  favourite 
grandchild.  In  the  first  place,  he  insisted  on  knowing  what  I 
should  like  for  dinner.  Then  he  ransacked  his  library  to  find 
entertainment  for  me.  In  the  long  gallery  which  joined  his 
study  and  the  dining-room  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Moliere  and  with  Richardson.  I  still  remember  with  what 
gaiety  and  interest  he  talked  to  me  about  them.  But  what  I 
have  often  since  thought  most  remarkable,  was  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  extracted  from  the  gravest  sciences  entertain- 
ment for  an  idle  boy.  I  well  remember  with  what  delight  I 
sate  by  him  one  morning  over  a  huge  volume  of  the  plates  of 
the  Encyclopaedia,  while  he  explained  to  me  the  principle  of  one 
machine  after  another.  Then  he  turned  the  conversation  to 
Count  Rumford's  plans  in  Bavaria,  and  gave  a  history  of  them, 
so  lively,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  He  had  a  taste, 
amounting  to  a  passion,  for  all  those  curious  exhibitions  which 
border  on  the  marvellous,  which  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  are  apt  to  think  preternatural,  and  which  even  those 
who  do  not  think  them  preternatural,  are  forced  to  admit  to  be 
quite  inexplicable.  He  loved  to  strip  away  the  mystery  from 
these  things,  and  to  reduce  them  to  simple  natural  phenomena. 
It  was  he  who  discovered  the  nature  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  Invisible  Girl  diverted  and  amazed  London  *.  He 
was  also  eminently  successful  in  detecting  the  tricks  of  jugglers. 
This  turn  of  mind,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  made  him  a 
delightful  companion  for  a  boy.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdotes  aljout  ventriloquism,  legerdemain,  the  perform- 
ances of  automatons,  optical  delusions,  &c.  How  he  talked 
about  science  to  men  I  do  not  know,  Init  to  me  he  made  it  as 
aofreeable  as  an  Arabian  tale." 


■     *  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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Such  a  letter  as  this  ought  not  to  be  divided ;  but  as  the 
remaining  portion  relates  to  circumstances  which  occurred  at  a 
later  period,  it  must  be  postponed. 

Every  particular  which  Mr.  Macaulay  so  graphically  relates^ 
and  every  sentence  in  his  letter,  recalls  to  my  mind  some 
familiar  recollection.  The  long  gallery,  with  its  bookcase, — the 
spirit  with  which  Dr.  Miliier  entered  into  the  humour  of 
Moliere — the  folio  volumes  of  the  Eiicyclopadia — the  Dean's 
conversations  about  Count  Rumford — his  passion  for  whatever 
appeared  mysterious — his  delight  in  the  feats  of  jugglers — his 
anecdotes  respecting  their  performances,  or  respecting  optical 
delusions — in  short,  every  circumstance  particularized  in  the 
above  admirable  letter,  has  a  character  of  vivid  reality,  which 
could  only  belong  to  the  genuine  reminiscences  of  a  person 
capable  of  appreciating  the  truly  original  character  of  Dean 
Milner,  and  of  seizing  upon  its  distinguishing  traits. 

Dean  Milner's  publisher  had  been  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  Strictures  to  each  member  of  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  copy 
in  the  following  letter : 

"  My  dear  Dean,  "  Berners  Street,  May  3,  1813. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  attention  to  me,  in  sending 
me  a  copy  of  your  Strictures.  I  admire  your  nerves  to  enter 
into  this  thorny  controversy,  which  I  had  thought  had  subsided 
and  been  laid  b}".  You  know  that  I  look  at  everything  of 
yours  with  great  partiality.  I  certainly  shall  at  this  per- 
formance, although,  perhaps,  I  may  not  agree  with  you  in  all 
points."     H^     *     *     * 

"The  fall  of  Dantzic  seems  to  be  discredited.  Time  will 
show.  We  purpose  being  at  Rose  Castle  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  shall  hope  to  meet  you  there  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Dean, 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

"  Saml.  Carlisle. 
"  To  the  Very  Reverend 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle" 
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The  Dean's  answer  to  this  letter  contains  the  following 
passage : 

"  In  order  that  friendly  sentiments  should  exist,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  that  there  should  be  an  entire  agreement  in  all 
points — where  men  think  for  themselves,  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected.  Openness,  and  a  candid  construction  of  one's 
motives,  are  the  only  essential  requisites;  and  wherever  I  see 
these,  they  never  fail  to  gain  my  heart,  and  to  secure  from  me  a 
return  of  sincere  and  grateful  affection. 

"  Your  Lordship  admires  my  nerves.  I  will  tell  you  how 
that  is.  With  great  appearance  of  strength,  I  am  as  poor  a 
nervous  being  as  ever  existed ;  and  were  I  to  ruminate  upon 
contentious  matters,  I  might  bid  adieu  to  sleep  and  appetite. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  endeavour  to  form  my  resolution  as  carefully, 
and  on  as  good  grounds  as  I  can  ;  and  when  that  is  formed,  I 
go  straight  forward  without  talking  to  any  one  about  it.  It  is 
the  talking  to  busybodies,  and  the  listening  to  tittle-tattle  of  all 
sorts,  that  keeps  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  heat  and  fret.  Never 
before,  in  my  life,  was  I  in  a  controversy,  except  the  petty 
business  with  Dr.  Haweis ;  and  I  have  been  remarkably  slow  to 
enter  into  this.  IMy  papers  were  nearly  ready  last  spring,  and 
I  never  looked  at  a  single  line  of  them  for  five  or  six  months.'^ 

The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Hon.  and  Right 
Rev.  Shute  Barrington,  thus  wrote  on  a  similar  occasion : 

"Dear  Mr.  Dean,  "  Cavendish  Square^May  7,  1813. 

"Though  the  little  leisure  of  which  I  am  master  in  this 
scene  of  bustle,  even  at  my  advanced  age,  has  not  permitted 
me  to  read  the  whole  of  your  interesting  volume,  yet  I  cannot 
delay  thanking  you  very  cordially  for  that  part  which  I  have 
read.  You  have  exposed  the  sophistry  of  your  opponent,  and 
you  have  done  justice  to  those  Churchmen  who  have  been 
induced,  like  myself,  from  motives  of  the  truest  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  become  members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"  I  am,  with  much  regard,  dear  Mr.  Dean, 
"  Your  faithful  servant, 
«  Dean  of  Carlisle."  «  S.  Dunelm. 

2  o  2 
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Letters  now  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  expressive  of  the 
admiration  and  satisfaction  of  friends,  clerical  and  lay.  A 
gentleman  residing  in  Northumberland  wrote :  "  Your  answer 
to  Marsh  has  been  very  useful  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  your 
time  could  not  have  been  employed  in  the  support  of  a  more 
important  cause.  That  you  may  long  be  preserved  b)''  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  to  vindicate  His  cause,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  truth,  is  my  earnest  prayer/^ 

Lord  Teignmouth  wrote  in  strong  terms  of  approbation ;  so 
did  Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  had 
spoken  of  the  work  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  at  the 
meeting  of  the  parent  Society  on  the  1st  of  May.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  concerning  the  opinions  which  this 
performance  called  forth. 

The  following  letter  to  an  intimate  friend  at  Carlisle,  con- 
tains, among  other  very  interesting  matter,  some  slight  remarks 
respecting  it,  by  Dean  Milner  himself. 

"  Queen's  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Sir,  \']th  May,  1813. 

"Your  letter  of  October  30th,  1812,  has  been  read  over  by 
me  very  often  since  the  receipt  of  it,  and  has  met  my  eye  while 
turning  over  papers  in  my  paper-case,  almost  times  without 
number. 

'^  Your  poor  dear  Thomas  has  left  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
which,  I  find,  will  not  easily  be  effaced.  I  was  much  interested 
about  the  dear  boy  from  the  time  when  I  first  l)egan  to  give 
attention  to  the  accident  that  proved  so  fatal !        *      *      *       * 

"  The  symptoms  which  you  mention,  of  a  holy  seed  sown  in 
his  young  heart,  are  very  pleasant  to  me  to  hear  of;  and  must 
be  delightful  to  his  parents  to  recollect. 

"  I  have  experienced  but  a  rough  winter.  I  took  a  cold  at 
Hull  in  October  last,  which  fell  upon  xny  tender  breast,  that 
had  suffered  some  years  ago  from  chymical  experiments. 

"  My  dear is  a  great  comfort  to  me. 

" listens  very  steadily  to  the  one  thing  needful ;  and 

as  I  see  notliing  contrary  to  the  true  Christian  sjiirit,  I  hope  the 
proofs  will,  by  and  by,  be  more  decidedly  apparent.     There  is 
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great  reason  to  hope  the  best;  but,  like  my  deceased  brother,  I 
am  very  slow  to  believe,  unless  the  evidence  be  very  good." 

"**=;<    Since  the  decease  of  my  poor  niece  Mrs.  C , 

we  have  had  so  many  melancholy  circumstances  to  brood  over, 
that  I  have  scarcely  had  any  heart  to  vrite  to  anybody. 

"■  But,  God  be  praised  !  these  are  the  very  times  when  the 
strength,  the  beauty,  the  excellence  of  the  Gospel  show  them- 
selves. These  are  the  times  when  there  appears  to  be  a  reality 
in  religion.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  be  but  within  us,  what 
can  we  have  to  fear  ?  what  can  we  be  in  want  of  ?  Alas  !  how 
wretched  and  contemptible  are  the  expectations  and  views  of 
worldly  men  !  I  declare,  I  can  say  for  myself  most  truly,  that, 
though  surrounded  with  innumerable  earthly  blessings  and  com- 
forts, of  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  deprived,  I 
feel,  that  I  should  be  a  most  miserable  being,  '  if  in  this  life 
only'  I  had  'hope  !' 

"  Some  time  ago  ^Ir. of wrote  to  me  a  very 

proper  letter  respecting  the  formation  of  a  Bible  Society  at 
Carlisle.  I  was,  at  that  time,  exceedingly  busy,  preparing  my 
book  in  answer  to  Dr.  Marsh.  I  could  not  well  mention  what 
I  was  about  then ;  as  I  had  hardly  mentioned  it  to  any  one, 
and  had  reasons  for  keeping  it  snug.  It  was  never  advertised 
till  the  very  moment  it  was  ready. 

"  It  has  grieved  me  to  hear,  that should  appear  to 

be  so  much  prejudiced;  and  I  could  have  wished,  that  all 
attempts  to  promote  an  auxiliary  society  at  Carlisle,  had  been 
suspended  till  my  book  had  got  into  full  circulation,  or  perhaps 
till  I  should  come  among  you  at  tlie  chapter.  Mischief,  I  fear, 
has  been  done  by  our  friends  being  too  precipitate.  However, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  After  all,  have  you  heard  of  my  book  at  all  ?  It  has  been 
advertised  several  times.  It  is  rather  an  elaborate  work,  con- 
sisting of  419  pages.  It  sells  for  nine  shillings,  which  is  more 
than  I  could  have  wished;  but  everything  is  dear.  You  may 
make  it  known,  that  if  there  be  any  gains,  they  are  to  go  to  the 
Bible  Society ;  if  any  loss,  it  is  to  be  borne  by  myself.  I  was 
advised  to  make  that  known  in  the  litle-pr.ge;  but  it  struck  me 
as  liable  to  be  construed  as  ostentatious ;  yet  it  may  as  well  be 
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known,  because  several  persons  may  not  dislike  to  contribute,  in 
this  way,  their  mite  to  the  Bible  Society. 

"  Yours,  dear  Sir,  with  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  ■ 
and  all  your  family. 

"Isaac  Milner." 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  had  written  to  Dean  Milner,  con- 
cerning the  Sty^ictures,  in  terms  strongly  expressive  of  admira- 
tion. In  his  answer,  the  Dean  makes  some  observations,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest.  After  thanking  his  Lordship  for 
some  venison,  which  "  luckily  happened  to  arrive,  very  much 
a  pi'opos,  a  day  or  two  before  a  large  dinner  party,"  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  not  be  much  gratified  by 
your  Lordship's  warm  approbation  of  my  Strictures.  I  dislike 
controversy  exceedingly ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  unwillingness 
to  appear  in  it,  I  assure  you,  that  my  manuscript  was  very 
nearly  ready  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

"  I  allow,  that,  in  fact,  there  was  very  little  to  answer ;  and 
that  little  had  been  well  answered,  over  and  over.  But,  with 
all  the  respect  which  I  could  have  for  Dr.  Marsh's  labours  and 
researches,  there  remained,  in  my  mind,  a  strong  conviction, 
that  he  over-rated  them ;  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  puff 
about  him ;  and  that  his  cause  rested  rather  upon  plausible 
appeals  to  his  supposed  high  reputation,  than  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits*.  This  idea  opened  to  me  quite  new,  and  advantageous 
ground ;  and  I  ventured  to  avail  myself  of  it.  In  doing  this,  a 
firm  tone  was  absolutely  called  for ;  but  I  trust,  I  have  not,  for 
a  moment,  forgotten  the  duty  of  avoiding  ^all  bitterness  and 
evil-speaking.' 

"  In  such  cases  there  is  always  something  to  be  said  by  a 
plausible  controvertist ;  but  it  is  my  full  intention  not  to 
prolong  the  dispute.  If  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  I  may, 
perhaps,  very  briefly  take  notice  of  anything  which  I  may  think 
a  material  misrepresentation  in  Dr.  M.'s  reply. 

"  The  Strictures  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  I  could  have 
wished;  but  Messrs.  Cadell  say  the  book  could  not  have  been 
afforded  for  less.  Indeed,  I  understand  it  sells  very  well. 
However,  as  I  gave  it  to  the  Bible  Society  to  make  the  best 
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they  could  of  it,  there  can  he  nothing  wrong  in  my  desiring 
any  one  who  is  a  friend  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  also  to  the 
book,  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  it,  as  often  as  opportunities 
ofler. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Isaac  Milner. 
"  Earl  of  Hardwicke." 

From  a  correspondence  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
College,  one  letter  may  be  selected. 

"To  THE  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus. 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"Reverend  Sir,  iJ/«?/,  1813. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  very  obliging  attention  in 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Lord  Grenville. 

"  The  delicate  manner  in  which  you  communicate  your  very 
just  and  well-digested  observations,  both  to  the  noble  Peer  and 
also  to  the  India  Directors,  does  great  credit  to  your  ability,  and 
to  your  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  India  College.  It  is  a 
most  lamentable  thing,  that,  in  our  country,  party  views  should 
often  prejudice  the  understanding  of  our  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  statesmen.  To  such  views  and  connections  I  seem 
to  trace  Lord  Grenville's  sentiments. 

"  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Appeal,  and  other  defects  in  the 
domestic  government  of  the  College,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  not  cordially  agree  with  you;  because  I  foresaw  those 
defects,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  against  them, 
before  experience  had  confirmed  my  susjiicions  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen. 

"  If  Lord  Grenville,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  should 
still  continue  to  be  incautious,  and  if  the  defects  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  should  remain  unremedied,  it  will  not  be 
your  fault. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  l^e.  Reverend  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Isaac  Milner." 
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A  long  correspondence  took  place  about  this  time  between 
Dean  Milner  and  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Goodenough,  on  the 
subject  of  some  chapter  business,  concerning  which  a  law-suit 
was  pending.  Letters  written  upon  such  an  occasion  cannot  be 
supposed  to  contain  much  matter  of  general  interest ;  the 
following  practical  observations,  however,  extracted  from  one 
dated  "  May  19th,  1813,'^  are  worthy  of  preservation  : — 

"  Permit  me,"  writes  the  Dean,  "  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  an  observation  which,  I  believe,  you  may  have  heard 
me  make  before,  on  the  general  management  of  business.  I 
have  always  thought,  and  the  more  I  have  had  to  do  with 
public  bodies,  the  stronger  has  the  opinion  become,  that  the 
collecting  of  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  a  corporate  body, 
one  by  one,  by  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  any  ques- 
tion of  importance,  is,  in  general,  for  many  reasons,  a  very 
objectionable  mode  of  proceeding.  The  opinions  so  collected, 
can  hardly  be  called  the  deliberate,  digested  opinions  of  the 
individuals  who  give  them :  often,  they  are  founded  on  partial 
information :  often,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
pros  and  cons :  often,  men  comply  from  mere  civility ;  and  in 
many  instances,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  impress  the  mind 
of  another,  by  letter,  in  the  same  manner  that  you  can,  by  con- 
versation. Then,  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  men  don^t 
like  to  put  down  in  writing  what  they  may  have  no  objection  to 
say  in  talking.  Again  ;  if  a  man  happen  to  hear,  that  several 
have  concurred  in  any  point  of  opinion,  he  may  not  choose  to 
encounter  such  a  concurrence  by  letter,  though  he  would  not 
scruple  to  speak  freely,  and  in  detail,  in  company.  Lastly; 
in  this  way,  neither  time  nor  opj^ortunity  is  given  for  weighing 
the  several  things  that  might  be  dropped  in  conversation  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  a  Society,  differing,  perhaps,  in 
judgment,  but,  nevertheless,  discussing  the  matter  in  the  very 
best  humour. 

"  I  am  well  aware,  that  there  will  sometimes  be  inconve- 
niences arising  from  waiting  till  chapters  can  be  held — I  know 
this  must  be  the  case — but  the  answer  is,  there  will  be  some 
inconveniences  in  any  mode  of  proceeding;  and,  I  think,  we 
ought  to  submit  to  some  of  those  which  arise  from  delay,  rather 
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than  hazard  the  transacting  of  business  not  well,  precipitately, 
and  in  a  way  that  may  make  us  wish,  we  had  done  otherwise/^ 

In  another  letter,  written  about  this  time,  to  another  pre- 
bendary, upon  a  different  subject,  a  similar  passage  occurs.  "The 
business  of  public  bodies,"  writes  the  Dean,  "is  rarely  well 
done  by  letters.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  this  method,  when 
it  attempts  to  go  beyond  mere  information  and  deliberation. 
The  opinions  so  collected  are  solitary,  insulated  opinions, 
framed  without  the  advantages  of  mutual  discussion,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  ultimate,  digested  result  of  the  judgment. 
I  do  not  object  to  preparation  in  this  way ;  but  I  deprecate 
decision.  In  every  transaction  in  which  you  have  been  con- 
cerned with  me,  you  may  have  observed,  that  I  have  constantly 
kept  clear  of  prepossession — have  remained  unembarrassed  and 
unfettered.  I  am  confident,  that,  in  future,  it  will  be  far  better 
to  do  business  by  chapters,  notwithstanding  some  inconve- 
niences ;  and,  in  cases  of  any  difficulty,  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  call  them." 

The  two  or  three  sentences  Mdiich  follow  have,  perhaps,  no 
very  close  connexion  with  the  preceding  observations;  but  they 
are  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer,  who  even  when 
displeased,  was  never  really  out  of  humour,  that  their  insertion 
here  may  be  permitted.  "  You  greatly  mistake  if  you  think  I 
struggle  for  power.  Unless  I  had  more,  I  actually  wish  I  had 
less.  We  have,  all  of  us,  sufficient  power  to  plague  one 
another;  but  my  case  is  particular;  if  anything  goes  Avrong, 
plenty  of  power  is  ascribed  to  me — the  responsibility,  then,  is 
all  said  to  attach  to  me."  *  ■'■  *  "  My  idea  of  a  dean  and 
chapter  is,  that  of  a  cabinet,  the  members  of  which  act  cor- 
dially with  each  other ;  and  support  each  other  against  their 
common  adversaries,  of  which  they  have  but  too  many. 

"  In  the  operations  of  all  public  bodies,  this  sort  of  good 
faith  is  strictly  required.  The  popularity  of  one  member  should 
never  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  another." 

Expressions  of  approbation  and  congratulation,  from  persons 
who  had  read  the  Strictures,  continued  to  flow  in  upon  Dr. 
Milner.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Z.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  thus  wrote 
to  him  :  "  The  book  sells  ^yell.     Cadcll  thinks  it  not  unhkelv 
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that  a  second  edition  may  be  called  for.  You  may,  at  your 
leisure,  (if  you  know  what  leisure  is,)  be  correcting  a  copy  with 
a  view  to  a  second  edition."  *  *  *  "I  received  yesterday 
a  letter  from  our  friend  Buchanan.     I  extract  one  paragraph. 

" '  I  have  just  read  Dr.  Milner's  Strictures,  and  have  praised 
God  who  hath  given  such  understanding  to  men.  He  is  a 
host  in  himself;  and  High  Church  will  begin  henceforth  to  view 
him  in  a  new  light.  They  will  dread  his  principles  less,  and 
reverence  his  abilities  more.  I  trust  it  will  please  God  to  spare 
his  life  for  some  years  *.' " 

At  this  period.  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow  invited  Dr.  Milner  to 
spend  some  time  at  her  house  in  company  with  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  After  declining,  in  a  letter  of  very  elegant  acknowledg- 
ment, her  ladyship's  invitation.  Dr.  Milner  adds,  "  Miss  H. 
More,  as  well  as  myself,  has  been  a  great  sufferer  in  point  of 
health.  Have  the  goodness  to  assure  her  of  my  kind  remem- 
brances and  regards;  and  also  of  my  admiration  of  her 
unwearied  exertions  in  the  best  of  causes,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  bodily  infirmity  and  affliction." 

Like  Dr.  Johnson,  between  whose  character  and  that  of 
Dean  Milner  there  were  some  striking  points  of  resemblance, 
the  Dean  was  always  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  attentions  of 
women  of  elegance.  A  mark  of  courtesy  from  a  lady  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  his  mind  than  Avould  have  been  made 
by  the  same  or  a  greater  civility  if  offered  by  a  man,  however 
distinguished  by  talent  or  station. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  called  Dr.  Milner 
to  London  during  the  first  week  in  June,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  set  forth  on  his  annual  journey  to  Carlisle.  The  summer 
was  a  busy  one.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  were  engaged  in  a 
law-suit,  to  which  he  gave  much  personal  attention.  Retired 
as  were  his  hal)its,  he  appeared  in  court  at  the  Assizes,  and,  as 
I  well  remember,  observed  on  his  return  that  there  had  been 


*  This  passage  is  quoted  in  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  occurring  in  one 
of  his  letters.  It  may  be  observed, 
that   if  the  expressions  of  Dr.   Bu- 


chanan be  correctly  reported  to  Dean 
Mihicr  by  JNIr.  Macaulay,  the  passage 
is  not  given  with  peifect  accuracy  in 
the  Life. 
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five  senior  wranglers  present;  a  circumstance,  probably,  of 
very  unusual  occurrence.  These  five  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians were,  the  Dean  himself,  and  four  of  the  counsel,  viz., 
the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Queen's  College ;  Sir  Edward  Alderson, 
then  for  the  first  time  on  the  Northern  Circuit ;  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and,  I  think,  Sir  Joseph  Littledale.  A  recollection 
better  worth  preserving,  relates  to  a  conversation  held  by  Dean 
Milner  with  Mr.  Harrison,  concerning  the  impropriety  of 
Sunday  Consultations.  The  discussion  took  place  at  the 
Deanery  on  the  evening  of  the  Assize  Sunday.  Mr.  Harrison 
acknowledged  the  duty  of  attendance  upon  divine  service,  but 
was  disposed  to  maintain,  that,  that  duty  performed,  a  consul- 
tation might  be  innocently  attended.  The  Dean  concisely,  but 
very  forcibly,  represented  the  obligation  to  "  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day,"  adding,  that  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  would 
surely  fail  to  bring  a  man  "  peace  at  the  last."  He  had  the 
satisfaction,  some  years  afterwards,  to  find,  that  his  arguments 
had  made  a  deep  and  influential  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
him  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed. 

On  this  same  Assize  Sunday,  the  Dean  preached  in  the 
Cathedral,  to  a  densely  crowded  congregation,  a  sermon*  not 
yet  forgotten  among  the  members  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
With  reference  to  this  discourse^  Sir  Edward  Alderson,  to 
whom  the  readers  of  this  Memoir  are  already  indebted  for  some 
very  interesting  reminiscences,  writes,  "  I  remember  being 
much  delighted  with  the  sermon  Dr.  Milner  preached  at  the 
Carlisle  Assizes,  at  the  commencement  of  my  career  on  the 
Northern  Circuit.  The  liveliness  and  force  of  his  style,  mixed 
with  a  certain  quaintness  and  oddity,  made  him  to  me  a  very 
attractive  preacher.  There  was,  Avithal,  a  fund  of  excellent 
matter.     But  that,  you  do  not  want  to  hear  from  me." 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  sermon  may  be  suggested 
by  the  text ;  "  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is 
fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil ;"  but  from  an  argumentative  dis- 
course overflowing  with  matter,  it  is  obviously  very  difficult  to 


Vide  Dean  Milner's  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  5. 
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detach  particular  passages  without  damage  to  their  effect  and 
to  that  of  the  whole  composition :  and  it  is  the  less  necessary 
to  make  the  attemf)t,  as  Dean  Milner's  Sermons,  unlike  the 
Strictures,  may  still  be  met  with.  In  this  discourse,  judges, 
jurors,  and  witnesses,  are  severally  addressed.  The  difficult 
question  respecting  the  length  to  Avhich  an  advocate  may  justi- 
fiably go,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client,  if  he  himself 
happen  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  justice  of  that  cause, 
is  treated  with  a  master's  hand ;  and  there  is  added  an  address 
to  the  counsel,  conceived  in  a  strain  of  faithful  admonition, 
beyond  all  praise.  This  admirable  sermon  concludes  with  a 
brief  exposition  of  "  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  of  "  the  way  to 
make  a  right  use  of  it ;"  "  points  Avhich,"  as  the  Dean  elsewhere 
declares,  he  "  desires  never  to  lose  sight  of,  in  any  discourse, 
let  the  subject  be  what  it  will." 

This  sermon,  as  it  has  been  already  intimated,  was  delivered 
on  a  Sunday.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  at  Carlisle,  that  the 
Judges  should  always  attend  the  service  of  the  Cathedral  on  a 
Sunday,  even  though,  as  Avas  frequently  the  case,  they  had  Come 
into  the  town  so  early  in  the  preceding  week,  that  the  business 
of  the  assize  was,  perhaps,  before  that  day,  concluded. 

This  practice  appeared  to  Dean  Milner  exceedingly  liable  to 
objection.  He  thought,  that,  in  common  decorum,  the  Judges 
ought  to  attend  divine  service,  and  thus  publicly  implore  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  before  entering  upon  their  solemn 
functions ;  and  therefore  effected,  in  this  particular,  an  im- 
portant change.  It  was  arranged,  in  consequence  of  his  advice, 
that  the  Judges  should,  in  future,  at  Carlisle, — as  they  did, 
and  do,  in  most  other  places, — attend  upon  public  v/orsliip 
inunediately  before  engaging  in  their  judicial  duties. 

In  the  midst  of  his  numerous  occupations.  Dean  Milner  was 
never  forgetful  or  negligent  of  those  "lesser  cliarities  of  life" 
upon  v/hich  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  society  dejoends.  He 
had  received  an  intimation,  that  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  who,  on  arriving  at 
years  of  discretion,  was  desirous  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Romish  superstition,  was  most  anxious  to  converse  with  him, 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  respecting  the  real 
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nature  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  immediately  signified,  through  the  same  channel  by 
which  the  intimation  had  been  made,  his  readiness  to  be  of 
service  in  so  good  a  cause;  and  to  the  young  lady  herself,  who 
was  personally  unknown  to  him,  he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 
a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  termed  a  model  of  Christian 
courtesy. 

"Madam,  '^^ Deanertj,  Carlisle,  July  3rd,  \QIZ. 

"  From  a  communication  with  ,  of  this  city,  I  learn, 

that  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with 
me  upon  a  religious  subject  of  a  very  important  nature ;  and 
though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  I  cannot 
dissemble  the  satisfaction  it  affords  me,  to  hear  of  a  disjDOsition 
so  laudable  appearing  in  the  mind  of  a  young  lady  of  sound 
understanding  and  excellent  accomplishments. 

"It  is  impossible.  Madam,  that  I  should  not  promise, 
with  confidence,  good  success  to  your  serious  and  conscientious 
inquiries.  For  besides  that  true  religion  is,  in  itself,  the  most 
rational  thing  in  the  world,  we  have  an  express  scriptural 
encouragement,  (John  vii.  17,)  that  *  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.^ 

"  I  am,  therefore,  fully  persuaded,  that,  persevering  with 
such  views  and  motives  as  those  which  influence  your  mind  at 
present,  a  good  and  gracious  Providence  will  not  suffer  you 
either  to  remain  long  in  the  dark,  or  to  be  led  astray  by 
erroneous  notions  of  any  kind. 

"  Happy  shall  I  be  if  Almighty  God  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  me,  in  any  way,  instrumental  towards  promoting  your 
good  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rational  satisfaction  on  points 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  our  happiness,  both  here  and 
hereafter. 

"  I  am.  Madam,  with  true  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
«  To  Miss  B ."  "  Isaac  Milxer. 

Several  interviews  subsequently  took  place ;  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  an  intercourse  marked  by  the  deepest 
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anxiety  to  learn,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  most  consummate 
abihty  to  teach,  on  the  other,  the  happiest  consequences  ensued. 
The  lady  embraced,  from  sincere  conviction,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Protestant  Church  ;  and,  some  years  afterwards,  died  in  the 
faith  and  hope  of  the  Gosjiel. 

An  important  matter  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  Dr.  Milner's  attention  during  this  busy  season,  was  the  final 
arrangement  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
the  Diocesan  School.  The  Bishop's  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  children  of  dissenters  should  be 
admitted  into  this  establishment,  have  appeared  in  his  letters 
upon  this  subject*;  and  upon  this  point,  as  the  reader  of  these 
pages  is  already  aware,  the  Dean  and  he  diflfered.  Dr.  Milner's 
feelings  and  his  determination  with  respect  to  this  affair,  are 
plainly  expressed  in  the  following  note  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Prebendaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Markham  and  R.  Goode- 
nough,  on  occasion  of  their  going  out  of  residence  at  Carlisle. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe,  in  a  note  of  this  official,  or  semi- 
official nature,  so  many  characteristic  touches. 

"To  THE  Rev.  Messrs.  Markham  and  R.  Goodenougii, 

ON  THEIR  PARTING  FROM  CARLISLE. 

'^Deanery,  Juhj  29,  1813. 

"The  Dean  cannot  permit  his  brethren,  Messrs.  Markham 
and  R.  Goodenough,  to  depart,  without  once  more  expressing, 
how  much  he  has  been  gratified  by  the  mutual  satisfaction  with 
which  the  chapter  business  has  been  conducted  throughout. 

"  On  the  knotty  point,  the  Dean  means  to  say  nothing  to 
any  one,  unless  he  should  be  so  absolutely  pressed  to  say  some- 
thing, as  not  to  be  able  to  avoid  giving  his  sentiments ;  and  in 
that  case,  he  will  explicitly  hold,  that  he  approves  the  thing  in 
general — means  to  support  it — but  cannot  agree  to  a  greater 
exclusion  of  the  children  of  dissenters,  than  that  which  is 
recommended  by  the  practice  of  the  Great  Central  School  in 
London. 


See  Chapter  XXIV. 
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"  The  Dean  trusts,  that  all  will  ripen  into  good-humour,  and 
terminate  well. 

"  He  concludes  Avith  every  good  wish  for  the  happiness  of 
his  friends  and  their  families." 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  numerous  and  various  avoca- 
tions. Dr.  Milner  never  lost  sight  of  that  which  he  justly  consi- 
dered as  the  chief  duty  incumhent  upon  him,  as  Dean  of  a 
Cathedral.  To  labour  effectively  in  the  pulpit,  was  his  great 
object.  His  feelings  with  regard  to  this  subject,  appear  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated, 

"Deanery,  Carlisle,  August  3rd,  1813. 
"  I  find,  most  assuredly,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  longer,  and 
the  more  explicitly  I  preach  the  Gospel,  the  more  numerous 
are  my  adversaries,  and  the  more  determined  and  inveterate 
their  hostility.  My  business  is  to  examine  myself  thoroughly, 
and  to  review  the  matter,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  dislike 
and  opposition  I  meet  with,  arise  from  my  real  love  of  the 
Gospel,  and  from  wise  exertions  in  the  best  of  causes,  or 
whether  self  have  not  much  to  do  in  imposing  upon  me. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  evidently  taking  place,  at  which 
it  is  lawful  for  me  to  rejoice,  and  at  which,  therefore,  I  will 
rejoice ;  viz.,  that  I  hear  more  and  more,  every  year,  of  the 
blessed  effects  of  some  of  my  labours.  These  smiles  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  are,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  delightful 
things  that  I  meet  with  in  this  world ;  and  I  thank  God,  that 
the  effect  which  they  seem  to  have  on  my  mind,  is  to  dispose 
me  to  be  more  simple  in  my  addresses,  to  use  less  disguise,  and 
to  rely  less  on  any  human  schemes  or  artifices  for  making  the 
Gospel  more  palatable.  Such  plans  never  answer :  they  do  no 
good  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
sure  to  prove  either  a  l)urden,  or  a  snare,  or  both,  to  the  con- 
science. To  live  the  life  of  the  disciple  of  Christ,  in  all  our 
varied  intercourse  with  men,  and  to  act  the  faithful  part,  I  find 
a  much  harder  task." 

To  another  friend,  about  the  same  time,  the  Dean  writes, 
"  I  have  preached  this  day,  and  for  nearly  an  hour.     The  sub- 
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ject  was  Demas  forsaking  Paul,  through  love  of  the  world.  I 
had  intended  to  have  been  only  half  an  hour,  but  somehow  or 
other,  I  could  not  heli^  being  so  much  longer.  I  was  certainly 
wrong,  and  I  suffer  for  it." 

Again  he  writes,  "  The  Gospel  certainly  thrives  here.  Much 
opposition,  much  indignation.  1  feel  myself  drawn  out  in 
spirit  to  work.  Oh  !  that  God  would  permit  me  to  honour  his 
cause  a  little  before  I  die  !" 

Such  an  aspiration  surely  proves  that  a  radical  change  had 
been  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  man  who  had  once 
declared  himself  conscious,  that  no  better  motives  had  influ- 
enced his  conduct  than  '•  pride,  ambition,  love  of  reputation, 
hopes  of  advancement,  and  the  prospect  of  much  mental  plea- 
sure in  study*." 

In  another  letter  written  during  this  month,  (August,)  the 
Dean  thus  writes ;  "  I  am  admonished,  every  day,  of  my  short 
stay  in  this  world,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  as  useful  as 
I  can.  The  preaching  of  the  word  is,  I  see  plainly,  as  it  always 
was,  the  great  means  used  by  God  in  bringing  about  conversions. 
I  have  written  a  good  deal  for  the  pulpit  this  summer." 

It  may,  here,  be  properly  mentioned,  that,  besides  writing 
much  "  for  the  pul2:)it,"  it  was  Dean  Milner's  practice,  when  at 
Carlisle,  to  read,  in  the  cathedral,  every  Sunday,  and  frequently 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  the  early  part  of  the  Morning 
Service.  His  general  mode  of  reading  was  impressive  beyond 
that  of  any  other  person  whom  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
hear ;  and  as  he  had  especially  studied  the  Church  Service,  he 
read  it  with  extraordinary  effect.  Of  the  sentences  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Service,  he  always  read  the  first  and  the  last 
two ;  and,  sometimes,  added  the  ninth ;  "  I  will  arise,  &c.^^ 
His  reading  of  the  Exhortation,  the  Confession — which  he 
regarded  as  an  ejiitome  of  Christian  doctrine — and  the  Absolu- 
tion, will  never  be  forgotten  while  any  of  his  hearers  survive. 
It  was  remarked,  that  "  when  the  Dean  read,  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  fall  in  any  part  of  the  densely  crowded  cathe- 
dral."    For  a  part  of  the  effect  jDroduced  by  his  reading,  he 

*  yi<lo  Chap.  V. 
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was,  doubtless,  indebted  to  his  distinct  utterance,  his  fine  voice, 
and  his  majestic  presence ;  but  that  effect  was  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  earnest  sincerity  which  pervaded  and  characterized 
his  delivery  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church. 

An  affection  of  the  ancle,  supposed,  by  himself,  to  be 
originally  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  now  confined  Dr. 
Milner,  for  a  fortnight,  or  nearly  three  weeks,  to  his  sofa.  A 
horizontal  position  was  strictly  enjoined  him ;  and  the  want 
of  the  exercise  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take,  proved 
very  prejudicial.  He  usually  took  much  more  exercise  than 
most  persons  supposed  him  to  take ;  being  in  the  habit,  besides 
his  daily  drive,  of  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  study,  or,  at  Queen's 
in  the  long  gallery  which  led  to  it,  while  turning  in  his  mind 
any  subject  that  happened  to  engage  his  attention,  or  while 
conversing  with  a  visitor.  In  this  way  he  passed,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, some  hours  every  day ;  and,  doubtless,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  his  health.  In  this  practice  he  persevered  till  his  last 
illness ;  nor  was  it  ever  interrupted,  unless  by  some  accidental 
occurrence  like  that  above  mentioned.  Happily,  no  permanent 
bad  effects  ensued  from  this  local  complaint ;  and  the  Dean  was 
speedily  enabled  not  only  to  "  clear  off"  his  "  arrears  of  letters," 
but  also  to  engage  in  a  work  which  required  him  to  enlarge  his 
already  extensive  correspondence. 

Some  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  rightly  considering  Dean 
Milner,  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  zealous  of  its  champions, 
were  exceedingly  desirous  to  establish  an  Auxiliary  Society  in 
the  city  of  Carlisle.  The  Dean,  as  he  had  been  at  Cambridge, 
was  cautious ;  the  sanguine  proposers  of  the  plan,  perhaps, 
thought  him  coldi  but  his  caution  was  not  the  effect  of  luke- 
warmncss,  or  timidity;  but  of  a  prudent  regard  for  the  real  wel- 
fare of  the  Society  to  be  formed.  He  was  anxious,  before  the 
convening  of  a  public  meeting,  to  secure  the  attendance,  or,  at 
least,  the  favourable  notice,  of  various  persons  of  consideration 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  or  otherwise  connected 
with  the  county  of  Cumberland ;  and,  with  this  view,  he 
addressed  himself,  successfully,  by  letter,  to  several  influential 
individuals  j  among  others,  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  Lord 
Morpeth,     The  latter  nobleman  thus  wrote  in  reply: 

2   i> 
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ff  *  *  *  To  the  proposal  of  forming  a  Society  Auxiliary 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  I  certainly  am  deci- 
dedly friendly;  *  *  *  *  from  a  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples declared  and  maintained  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  tend  to  great  practical  advantage,  by  the  enlargement 
and  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  throughout  the  various 
classes  of  the  commmiity. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mode  by  which  religious  knowledge 
can  be  more  comprehensively,  or  more  powerfully  diffused,  than 
by  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  am  convinced, 
that  in  proportion  to  that  circulation,  the  stock  of  public  virtue 
will  be  extended,  and  the  sum  of  public  happiness  increased." 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  1813,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Carlisle  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  took  place ;  the  Dean  taking 
the  principal  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  addressed  the 
audience  with  much  warmth  and  earnestness;  and  the  effect 
which  his  speeches  invariably  produced,  was,  perhaps,  rather 
heightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  written  composition. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences,  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
previously  written  at  length,  he  spoke  from  very  brief  notes, 
He  concluded  thus; 

*^To  all  this,  I  would  add,  that  no  power  on  earth  shall 
prevent  me  from  rejoicing  in  the  astonishing  and  united  efforts 
that  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  to  disseminate  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  in  promoting  this  work  of 
distributing  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  God  among  the  poor 
and  needy,  we  are  acting  according  to  the  will  of  our  beneficent 
Creator.  Here,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  a  case  wherein  our  zeal 
cannot  be  slandered  as  being  without  knowledge ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that,  with  one  voice,  we  shall  resolve,  not  only,  that, 
with  Joshua,  'we,'  and  those  who  belong  to  us,  'will  serve  the 
Lord,'  but  also,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we  will  make 
his  commandments,  as  delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  known 
among  all  nations." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  there  were  persons  who 
disapproved  of  the  Dean's  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  and  among 
these,  was  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle.     However,  though  not. 
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like  tlie  Dean,  a  friend  to  tlie  Bible  Society,  the  Bishop  was, 
jiersonally,  very  sincerely  attached  to  Dr.  Milner;  and,  while 
differing  from  him  in  opinion,  never  failed  to  defend  the  motives 
by  which  the  Dean  was  actuated. 

This  is  acknowledged  in  the  following  note,  dated  "  Septem- 
ber 25,  1813." 

*'My  dear  Bishop, 

"  I  trouble  your  Lordship  with  three  little  tracts.  Though 
they  are  now  obsolete,  they  may  serve  to  prove  two  things ; 

"  1st.  That  I  can  be  in  earnest  without  being  abvisive ;  and, 

"  2ndly.  That  having  acted  such  a  part,  and  having  it  in  my 
power  to  appeal  to  such  facts,  I  ought  not  to  be  represented  as 
unfriendly  either  to  the  discipline  or  the  doctrine  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  is  a  real  gratification  to  me  to  hear,  from  good 
authority,  that  your  Lordship  always  defends  me  from  such 
charges. 

"  I  cordially  hate  controversy;  and  if  I  should  now  stop,  it 
will  not  be  because  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  strike  a  very 
heavy  blow.     *     *     *     * 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Bishoj:), 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"Isaac  Milner. 
«  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle." 

The  "  three  little  tracts"  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note, 
were,  probably,  the  Animadversions  vpon  the  Writings  of  Dr. 
Haweis;  a  subsequent  publication  entitled  Further  Animadver- 
sions ;  and  either  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Frend ;  or,  more  probably,  the  Reflections  vpon  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishments,  published  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  as  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  of  the  second  volume,  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  but  written,  almost  entirely,  by  the 
Dean. 

To  Lord  Morpeth,  Dr.  Milner  wrote  as  follows :  "  Never  in 
my  life  w'as  I  more  at  a  loss  than  to  account  for  the  unwilling- 
ness of  several  persons  in  tliis  kingdom  to  join  with  Dissenters 
in  a  business  of  such  vast  importance,  and  one  concerning  which, 

2  r  2 
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we  all  agree :  for  never,  in  my  life,  was  I  clearer,  than  that  our 
harmonious  meetings,  in  so  good  a  cause,  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  dissent/^ 

Lord  Morpeth  became  the  Patron  of  the  Carlisle  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  which,  thus  effectually  established,  gradually  in- 
creased in  influence  and  importance ;  and  upon  his  share  in  the 
formation  of  which,  Dean  Milner,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  "  looked 
back,^'  as  he  said,  "with  solid  satisfaction."  In  fact,  his  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Bible  Society  became  evidently  and  continu- 
ally, stronger  and  stronger.  Such,  however,  was  his  natural 
disposition,  and  such  his  detestation  of  what  he  called  "  fending 
and  proving,"  that  while  he  ranged  himself,  most  decidedly  and 
openly,  among  its  warmest  advocates,  he  avoided  fruitless  dis- 
putation respecting  it.  Thus,  to  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration, who,  soon  after  the  Dean's  appearance  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Carlisle  Society,  had  jocosely  sent  him  a  newspaper 
containing  an  account  of  some  untoward  circumstances  said  to 
have  occurred  on  a  similar  occasion  at  another  place,  he  wrote 
as  follows ;  "  I  am  quite  sure,  that,  while  I  most  sincerely 
recognise  in  your  Lordship's  sending  me  the  inclosed  account 

of  the meeting,  a  mark  of  perfect  good-humour,  you 

will,  nevertheless,  approve  of  my  declining  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  the  subject — pretty  well  wearied  as  I  am  with 
talking  about  it — with  writing  a  book  also — and  with  the  not 
altogether  improbable  prospect  of  having  again  for  a  few 
moments  to  take  up  my  cudgel  against  Dr.  Marsh,  who,  I  have 
no  scruple  to  say,  has  laid  himself  abundantly  more  open  than 
ever  to  several  heavy  blows*." 

To  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  a  letter,  dated  "  October  2d,"  Dr. 
Milner  thus  alludes  to  the  Bible  Society. 

"I  am  sorry  that  they  omitted,  in  the  Carlisle  paper  of 
Saturday  last,  to  mention  what  I  said  at  the  meeting,  viz.,  that 
whatever  Society  distributed  the  pure  Bible  alone,  had  my  heart 


•  To  anotlier  intimate  friend,  Dr. 
Milner,  about  this  time  thus  wrote  : 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  done  with 
Dr.  Marsh  ;  or  that  it  may  not  be  ex- 
pedient for  mc  to  expose  liis  new,  and 


still  grosser  errors.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  I  predicted  to  you,  that  the 
same  intellect  which  had  produced  the 
former  errors,  would  uot  fail  to  pro- 
duce fresh  ones." 
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with  them;  and  I  wished  them  'good  kick  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.' " 

In  the  course  of  the  first  week  in  November,  Dr.  Milner  was 
again  settled  in  his  "  winter-hive  at  Queen^s ;  later,  indeed,  by 
about  a  fortnight,  than  usual."  His  health,  at  this  time,  was 
very  indifferent ;  but  his  spirits  and  mental  energy  were  unim- 
paired. In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  during  the 
inclement  weather  of  this  term,  he  several  times  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Tennant,  then  recently 
appointed  to  the  chemical  chair;  and  in  Dr.  Tennant's  lecture- 
room,  as  elsewhere,  his  vivacity  of  manner,  rendered  him 

The  observed  of  all  observers. 

The  Rev.  W.  Whewell*,  of  Trinity,  thus  writes,  "  I  saw  Dr. 
Milner  at  Professor  Tennant's  lecture-room,  when  he  went  to 
witness  the  operation  of  the  galvanic  battery,  when  its  powers 
first  excited  astonishment.  Dr.  Milner  took  hold  of  the  galva- 
nic wire,  and  the  shock  made  him  exclaim ;  you  may  imagine 
that  his  voice  was  not  very  feeble  under  such  a  sudden 
impulse." 

An  event,  however,  was  impending,  from  the  effects  of 
which,  elastic  as  were  Dr.  Milner's  spirits,  he  certainly  never 
completely  recovered.  His  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Dr. 
Jowett — a  friend  witli  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  the  closest 
intimacy — with  whom  he  had  regularly  spent,  when  in  the  Uni- 
versity, two  evenings  in  every  week  from  the  time  of  their 
undergraduateship — and  whose  society  was  endeared  to  him  by 
the  coincidence  of  their  religious  views — this  invaluable  friend 
died  suddenly,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1813. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  related  in  a  very  affecting 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Milner,  out  of  "  the  fulness  of"  his  "  heart," 
to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  dated  "  Queen's  Lodge,  14th 
November,  1813."  This  letter  concludes  as  follows  :  "  I  write 
this  with  a  most  heavy  heart.  Ilis  relations,  his  friends,  the 
University,  the  religious  world,  will  experience  a  heavy  loss. 


*  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Sec,  and  now  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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For  more  than  forty  years  he  and  I  have  spent  together  two 
evenings  in  the  week. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir!  I  leave  you  to  infer  the  rest. 

"  My  affectionate  respects  to  Mrs.  P. 

"  Yours,  « I.  M." 

The  decease  of  Dr.  Jowett  is  inseparably  associated,  in  the 
minds  of  his  surviving  friends,  with  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  The  last  occupation 
in  which  he  was  able  to  engage,  was  the  drawing  up  of  the 
report  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  that  society  on  the 
18th  of  November,  immediately  before  which  meeting,  his 
remains,  followed  by  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  were 
assembled  to  assist  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  grave. 

"The  remains  of  this  good  man,"  wrote  Dr.  Milner  in  a 
short  memoir,  a  part  of  which  appeared,  at  the  time,  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  "  were  deposited  in  the  College  Chapel  of 
Trinity  Hall,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  November,  the 
very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society.  His  numerous  relatives  assembled  from  various  parts 
to  attend  his  funeral,  along  with  the  members  of  his  own  col- 
lege, and  many  of  his  friends  then  resident  in  the  University, 
or  met  on  occasion  of  the  Society's  anniversary ;  and  with  great 
truth  it  may  be  said,  that  an  assemblage  of  so  much  sincere  and 
unaffected  respect,  of  such  profound  sympathy,  and  even  of 
mournful  regret  for  the  loss  sustained  by  those  who  survive  this 
excellent  man,  tempered,  however,  with  a  most  entire  conviction 
that  the  awful  change  was,  to  himself,  an  unspeakable  gain,  is  very 
far  from  being  an  ordinary  event  in  the  history  of  funereal 
sensibilities  and  attentions." 

Of  the  Report  prepared  by  his  departed  friend  in  his  last 
hours.  Dean  Milner  thus  speaks: — 

"  The  Report  itself  is  a  specimen  of  that  neat,  perspicuous, 
and  forcible  style,  which  characterized  the  comjiositions  of  Dr. 
Jowett;  and  the  preparation  of  it  was  the  last  of  his  public 
services.  He  was  looking  fonvard  to  the  approaching  anni- 
versary with  delight,  because  he  knew  that  there  would  be,  on 
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that  day,  a  most  magnificent  display  of  the  successes  of  the 
Bible  Society.  He  liimself  loved  his  Bible,  and  being  deeply 
sensible  of  its  M'orth,  he  was  anxious  for  its  dispersion,  and 
rejoiced  in  that  extraordinary  zeal  and  unanimity  which  have 
constantly  distinguished  both  the  Parent  Society  and  its 
auxiliaries." 

The  latter  part  of  this  beautiful  tribute  of  affection  from  the 
Dean  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend,  contains,  besides  a 
succinct  account  of  the  events  of  Dr.  Jowett's  academical  and 
professional  life,  many  deeply  touching  passages.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  loss  sustained  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Jowett  family 
in  the  death  of  their  excellent  relative,  Dean  Milner  thus  alludes 
to  himself  and  his  own  feelings: — 

"  It  AA'ill  easily  be  understood,  that  after  the  first  effusions 
of  grief  and  surprise  have  subsided  into  a  more  sedate  and 
pensive  state  of  the  affections,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  individual 
who  M'ill  experience  more  substantial  causes  for  painful  and 
melancholy  reflection,  than  the  M'riter  of  this  memoir.  The 
recollection  of  what  he  has  lost,  and  can  never  hope  to  recover, 
will  assuredly  hang  heavy  on  his  mind  as  long  as  he  lives.  He 
has  reason  to  thank  God,  that  he  is  by  no  means  without  excel- 
lent friends — friends,  too,  of  long  and  tried  tcoi'th,  who  possess 
large  portions  of  his  heart.  But  alas !  he  looks  around  in  vain, 
for  any  one  to  supply  the  place  of  Dr.  Jowett,  either  by  prox- 
imity of  residence  and  facility  of  communication,  or  by  similarity 
of  studies,  and  disencumbrance  from  domestic  concerns.  The 
evils  unavoidably  consequent  upon  his  necessary  habits  of 
retirement,  were  either  removed,  or  very  much  lessened,  by  his 
constant  intercourse  with  his  steady  friend,  always  near,  bene- 
volent, and  communicative,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  In 
mathematical  pursuits,  and  in  subjects  of  natural  philosophy, 
these  two  friends,  though  of  the  same  academical  year,  and  for 
some  time  likely  to  have  been  competitors  for  the  university 
honours  at  degree  time,  constantly  read  together,  afforded 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  and  always  reciprocally  com- 
municated their  respective  progress  without  the  least  reserve  or 
jealousy." 

After  speaking  in  very  high  terms  of  the  "  great  ability  and 
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exemplary  assiduity"  displayed  by  Dr.  Jowett  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  professor  of  civil  law,  and  of  "  the  extreme 
facility  and  classical  purity  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
dehver  his  observations  in  Latin/'  as  well  as  of  his  "  profound 
knowledge  of  divinity,"  and  "  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
the  several  parts  of  Holy  Writ,"  Dr.  Milner  thus  proceeds: — 

"The  influence  of  Dr.  Jowett,  considered  as  a  religious 
character,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  speculations  in  the 
closet.  He  exemplified  the  Christian  character  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  conduct.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  tender  con- 
sciences of  pious  young  persons,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
religious  education,  are  often  treated  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, and  that  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  however  unex- 
ceptionable in  its  operations  and  effects,  is  exposed  to  the 
misrepresentation,  obloquy,  and  persecution  of  the  profane  and 
ungodly.  Now  it  is  here,  that  the  deceased  Professor,  by  his 
rank,  his  learning,  and  his  moderation,  and  by  his  firmness  and 
counsel,  proved,  in  many  instances,  an  admirable  support  to  the 
oppressed,  and  a  shield  against  the  oppressor.  Who  dared  to 
ridicule  the  preacher  to  whose  discourses  Dr.  Jowett  was  fre- 
quently known  to  listen?  And  how  often  has  the  modest, 
difl&dent  youth,  when  derided  by  his  companions  for  being  over 
religious,  silenced  their  profane  reproaches  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Dr.  Jowett!  How  often  have  both  young  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  been  kindly  taken 
by  the  hand,  and  directed  and  supported  in  their  Christian 
course  by  the  same  judicious  and  excellent  person !  This  part 
of  his  character  may  not  be  very  generally  known,  but  those 
who  did  know  it,  know,  also,  how  extensively  useful  the  patron- 
age of  such  a  man  as  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
proved,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  this  very  respect." 

■^^  :^  -J^^  9f.  ^  :)f. 

"  The  great  talents  of  Dr.  Jowett  enabled  him  to  go  through 
much  business  with  little  comparative  labour.  His  temper  was 
naturally  cheerful  and  lively,  and  his  passions  were  at  all  times 
obedient  to  a  systematic  discii^line.  His  own  internal  resources 
were  so  abundant,  that  his  spirits  were  rarely  known  to  flag;  he 
was  not   only  a  person  of  excellent  health,  but  one  who  pos- 
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sessed  many  of  the  very  best  preservatives  of  health,  viz.,  a 
natural  serenity  of  mind,  supported  and  improved  by  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  steady  hope  and  prospect  of  eternal  happiness, 
founded  on  the  divine  promises  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  these 
superior  principles  by  no  means  excluded  from  his  mind  an 
extraordinary  relish  for  many  innocent  and  rational  enjoyments 
of  an  inferior  value.  Often  he  regaled  his  senses  in  admiring 
the  beauties  of  nature,  but  oftener  refreshed  his  intellectual 
faculties  by  perusing  the  best  compositions  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  great  masters  in  painting  and 
architecture.  Long  indeed,  will  this  great  and  good  character 
be  remembered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  for  so 
many  years  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  uninterrupted  resid- 
ence. *  *  *  On  the  whole,  though  we  are  bound  to  allow, 
that  so  learned  and  respectable  a  body  as  the  University  of 
Cambridge  can  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  place  of  Dr. 
Jowett,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  excellent  person  will  seldom  be  surpassed  in  the 
essential  qualifications  of  learning,  wisdom,  piety,  and  sound 
principles  of  every  kind." 

The  above  extracts  sufficiently  manifest  the  estimate  which 
Dr.  Milner  had  formed  of  the  character  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  the  affection  which  he  bore  him;  and  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  should  deeply  and  permanently  deplore  the 
event  which  terminated,  as  it  respects  this  world,  their  long  and 
intimate  connexion. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Kerrich: — 
"  Our  poor  deceased  friend  is  to  be  interred  to-morrow  morning 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  afterwards  there  is  to  be 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society. 

"  I  cannot  summon  up  spirits  to  be  present  at  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  scenes.'' 

However,  though  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person. 
Dr.  Milner  took  effectual  care,  that  liis  absence  should  not 
be  construed  into  a  symptom  of  declining  zeal  for  the  cause. 
He  addressed  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken. 
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*'To  THE  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
"Bible  Society  at  Cambridge. 

"  Queeii's  College  Lodge, 
"Sir,  \Sth  November,  1813. 

"  It  is  to  me  a  great  mortificationj  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  attend  the  anniversary  of  our  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

"At  our  last  meeting  for  this  purpose,  I  publicly  declared, 
that,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  forty  years  in  this  University, 
and,  of  course,  after  having  attended  many  public  meetings, 
there  was   no   o.\e   upon  which   I   reflected  with  so 

MUCH  SINCERE  AND  SOLID  SATISFACTION  AS  UPON  THAT 
WHICH     TOOK     PLACE     HERE     FOR     THE     FORMATION     OF     AN 

Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  December,  1811,  and  which 
was  then  the  object  of  our  commemoration.  I  allow.  Sir, 
that  the  sentiments  of  an  individual  like  myself,  can  be  of 
very  little  consequence,  especially  in  a  case  where  the  general 
opinion  has  been  so  unequivocally  expressed;  nevertheless,  as 
we  have  been  lately  told  (with  abundantly  more  confidence,  I 
trust,  than  accuracy  of  statement),  that  men  of  calm  under- 
standing, who  are  open  to  conviction,  become  daily  more 
sensible,  that  the  good  done  by  the  Bible  Society  is  attended 
with  an  alarming  drawback,  there  can,  I  hope,  be  no  impro- 
priety in  my  requesting  you,  Sir,  as  Chairman,  briefly  to  signify 
to  our  numerous  friends,  that,  though  unwillingly  compelled  to  be 
absent  on  this  occasion,  my  .attachment  to  the  good  cause  remains 
as  firm  and  unshaken,  and  as  warm  as  it  was  on  the  memorable 
12th  of  December,  1811,  when,  \vith  my  Lord  Hardwicke*  in 
the  chair,  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  first 
formed  with  so  much  harmonv,  and  so  universal  a  concurrence. 


'.  *  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  been 
requested  by  Dr.  Jowett,  a  very  few 
days  before  his  death,  to  be  tlie  Chair- 
man at  this  second  Cambridge  Anni- 
versary ^Meeting,  had  written  to  Dr. 
iMihicr  to  explain  the  causes  of  liis 
inability  to  conijily  with  tlio  request. 
His  letter  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage: "  Witii  all  my  respect  for  the 
motives  whicli  induced  you  to  take  up 
your  pen  in  defence  of  the  Bible  So- 


ciety, and  for  the  ability  with  which 
you  have  defended  it,  I  cannot  help 
tliinking,  that  the  greater  share  of  in- 
genuity belongs  to  those  who  disco- 
vered that  such  a  question  could  liave 
two  sides ;  and  that  any  arguments 
could  be  urged  against  a  Society  of 
which  the  plain  and  simple  object  was 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 
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"  How  it  should  have  happened,  that  our  steadiness  and 
perseverance  in  the  simple  distribution  of  the  Bible,  should 
have  exposed  any  of  us  to  the  charge  of  being  '  fiery  zealots,' 
or  '  determined  partisans,'  exceeds  my  comprehension.  Yet,  in 
opposition  to  this  representation,  we  are  also  told  that  '  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  Society  has  manifestly  abated.'  Now  if  the 
term  '  enthusiasm'  is  to  be  taken  here,  as  I  suppose,  in  a  bad 
sense,  I  would  certainly  exclaim,  'So  much  the  better:'  but  if 
by  enthusiasm  we  are  to  understand  a  laudable  zeal  in  the  good 
cause  in  which  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  are  embarked, 
one  may  surely  ask  by  what  sort  of  logic  it  is  to  be  proved  that 
our  zeal  abates,  when  the  natural  operations  and  effects  of  zeal 
daily  increase  and  strengthen  ?  More  than  seventy  new 
societies  auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society  have  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year;  can  it  then  be  justly  inferred,  that  the 
Parent  Society  is  in  a  state  of  declension  and  decay  ? 

"No,  assuredly;  the  Bible  Society  is  an  institution  Avhich 
continues  to  be  the  object  of  the  affection  and  admiration  of  all 
impartial  persons  who  have  duly  weighed  its  tendencies,  the 
means  which  it  employs,  and  the  blessed  effects  which  it  is 
calculated  to  produce. 

"There  is,  however,  no  denying,  that  in  its  progress  it  has 
met  with  some  difficulties ;  there  is  no  denying,  that  in  the 
general  harmony  a  few  discordant  notes  have  been  heard;  yet 
in  spite  of  these,  the  friends  of  the  Society  will,  I  doubt  not, 
this  day  have  occasion  most  cordially  to  congratulate  them- 
selves and  one  another,  that  this  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Society 
was  formed  two  years  ago.  It  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  beneticial  consequences,  and  the  Parent  Society,  with  all 
its  auxiliary  appendages,  is  found  to  be  at  this  moment  an 
engine  in  full  movement  and  prosperous  operation,  and  of 
immense  importance  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  truth. 

"  Mr.  Chairman, — The  consideration  of  the  late  sudden 
loss  of  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  who  was  himself  a 
most  zealous  and  useful  supporter  of  our  Society,  hangs  heavy 
on  my  mind.  The  awful  event  has  taken  place  at  a  time  when 
my  feeble  frame  is  ill  al)le  to  sustain  so  severe  an  affliction,  and 
I  feel  it  absolutely  impossible  to  ajjpear  in  public  at  an  hour 
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when,  in  addition  to  my  bodily  infirmities,  I  have  to  support 
the  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  last  duties  to  my  highly 
respected  friend,  the  companion  and  joy  of  my  youth,  and  the 
cheerful  support  and  solace  of  my  declining  years,  are,  at  this 
instant,  scarcely  concluded. 

"Every  one  will  understand  me  to  speak  of  our  late 
eminent  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett.  Per- 
fectly orthodox  in  his  religious  sentiments,  uncommonly 
powerful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  calm  and  sedate 
in  the  investigation  and  exposition  of  their  meaning,  he  was  an 
inestimable  friend  to  the  Established  Church ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  constantly  exercised  a  most  exemplary  Christian 
charity  towards  persons  belonging  to  other  religious  commu- 
nities. The  University  of  Cambridge  will  long  have  cause  to 
lament  the  premature  decease  of  one  of  its  most  learned  and 
upright  members. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  melancholy  reflections,  my  heart 
finds  a  considerable  relief  in  contemplating  that  harvest  of 
Christian  knowledge,  which,  from  the  united  efforts  of  good 
men  of  all  Christian  persuasions  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
Bible,  is  fast  ripening ;  and  most  particularly  from  that  well- 
tempered  zeal  for  the  success  of  this  great  object,  which  has 
appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  among  young  persons. 
I  certainly  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  express  a  serious  doubt, 
whether,  exclusively  of  the  exertions  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
members  of  this  University,  there  would  have  existed  at  this 
moment  any  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  Cambridge.  The 
sound  of  their  praise  has  gone  forth  into  numerous  towns  and 
districts,  and  has  animated  many  other  excellent  young  persons 
with  a  similar  ardent  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  Sir,  I  conceive  it  therefore  to  be  impossible,  that  pious 
characters  who  are  now  pretty  well  advanced  in  life,  should  not 
derive  solid  consolation  from  the  reflection,  that  when  they 
themselves  shall  be  no  more,  they  will  leave  numerous  persons 
in  the  vigour  of  life  who  will  be  active  in  spreading  the  Word 
of  God. 

"  Often  have   I  heard  my   deceased  friend,  the  Professor 
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of  Civil   Law,  dwell  upon   this    consideration    with   peculiar 
delight. 

"  When  it  is  suggested  by  our  adversaries  that  our  enthu- 
siasm is  abated,  our  answer  may  fairly  be,  that  the  '  wish'  of  the 
heart  is  probably  *  father  to  that  thought/  "***** 

"  I  conclude,  Sir,  with  sincere  prayers  and  fervent  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  Society  which  I  cannot  conceive  to  be 
acting  otherwise  than  according  to  the  Divine  will  in  dispersing 
a  book  which  contains  the  best  rules  for  our  conduct  in  this 
world,  is  to  be  our  comfort  in  death,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
our  hopes  in  the  world  to  come. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milner." 

The  expressions  of  applause  usual  on  such  occasions  M-ere, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  silenced 
by  the  solemnity  of  feeling  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Jowett,  pervaded  every  heart  in  the  numerous 
assembly. 

To  write  the  above  letter  was,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, no  small  effort.  Those  who  best  knew  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  Dr.  Milner's  temperament,  were  apprehensive 
that  he  would  be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
his  dear  and  intimate  friend;  and  had  he  suffered  himself  to 
brood,  in  solitary  inaction,  over  the  affliction  which  had  befallen 
him,  this  would,  doubtless,  have  been  the  case.  Happily, 
however,  his  settled  habits  of  vigorous  employment  became 
his  safeguard;  and  although  it  is  probable,  that,  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Jowett,  not  a  single  day  passed  during  which 
his  mind  was  not  more  or  less  occupied  by  reflections  on  the 
loss  M'hich  he  had  sustained,  he  had  the  resolution  to  refrain 
from  indulging  in  "  the  selfish  luxury  of  sorrow." 

One  of  his  occupations  at  this  period,  was  a  correspondence 
relative  to  the  publication  of  a  new  and  improved  edition  of 
some  portions  of  the  works  of  Euler. 

About  this  time,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Michell,  who  had  formerly 
communicated  to  Dr.  Milner,  anonymously,  a  beautiful  monu- 
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mental  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Milner,  his 
deceased  brother*,  sent  him  an  elegant  composition,  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  memory  of  their  common  friend  Dr.  Jowett. 
Mr.  ^lichell's  pious  and  affectionate  letter  thus  concludes: — 

"Accept  my  most  affectionate  wishes,  dear  Sir,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  your  health,  in  which  so  many  are  inter- 
ested, and  for  every  other  blessing  that  a  gracious  God  can 
bestow  upon  his  people." 

The  concluding  sentences  of  a  document  in  Dean  Milner's 
handwriting,  constituting  the  Rev.  R.  Goodenough  his  proxy 
at  the  November  chapter  of  this  year,  relating,  as  they  do,  to  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  may  be  properly  inserted  here.  They 
are  as  follows: — 

"  And  further,  as  Dean,  I  request  Mr.  R.  Goodenough  to 
express  my  cordial  assent  to  a  subscription  of  fifty  guineas  for 
the  new  school.  At  the  same  time  I  request  Mr.  Goodenough, 
as  my  proxy  at  this  chapter,  distinctly  to  mention  to  such 
members  as  are  present,  that  the  Dean  reserves  to  himself  the 
full  right  of  acting  according  to  his  own  conviction,  if  ever  the 
question  should  be  moved,  whether,  on  the  application  of  a 
dissenting  parent  or  guardian,  the  child  of  such  parent  or 
guardian  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  own  place  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath  day;  it  being  the  Dean's  decided  opinion,  that 
the  child  of  such  dissenting  parent  or  guardian  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  precisely  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Great 
Central  School  in  London." 

Although  exceedingly  cautious,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, in  the  matter  of  giving  testimonials.  Dr.  Milner  was 
always  ready  to  do  this  kindness  when  he  could  do  it  con- 
scientiously. Several  instances  in  which  his  recommendation 
was  effectual  in  procuring  preferment  or  other  advantages  for 
young  men  of  good  attainments  and  exemplary  conduct, 
occurred  about  this  time.  The  conclusion  of  a  letter  written 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  at  the  instance  of  an  excellent 
clergyman,  anxious  for  the  ordination  of  his  son,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 


*  Vide  Chapter  IX. 
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"Mr. seems  exceedingly  desirous  that  his  son 

should  be  introduced,  by  me,  to  your  Lordship's  notice. 

]\Iulta  quideni  dixi  cur  excusatus  abii'em  ; 
strongly  urging,  that  scarcely  had  I  been  myself  introduced  to 
you,  and  that,  only,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  at  the  installation 
of  our  Chancellor,  and  that  his  son's  best  introduction  would, 
doubtless,  be  his  own  good  qualifications.  I  could  answer,  I 
said,  for  the  father,  but  that  virtues  were  not  always  hereditary. 
****** 
"  The  truly  Christian  sentiments  publicly  avowed  by  your 
Lordship  relative  to  the  Bible  Society,  warm  my  heart,  shattered 
as  I  am  by  many  infirmities,  with  an  inexpressible  glow  of 
satisfaction. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord  Bishop, 
"  With  the  truest  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"Isaac  Milner. 
"  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich." 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  called 
Dr.  Milner  to  London  early  in  the  month  of  December ;  and 
this  busy  year  terminated  with  a  quiet  visit,  of  somewhat  longer 
duration  than  usual,  to  the  family  of  his  friend,  at  Kensington 
Gore. 
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The  new  year  brought  along  with  it  its  usual  occupations; 
but  although  Dr.  Milner,  both  from  principle  and  from  habit, 
acquitted  himself  of  his  duties  with  his  accustomed  energy,  the 
loss  of  his  friend  Dr.  Jowett,  "hung  very  heavily"  upon  his 
mind.  Each  recurring  Thursday  and  Sunday  evening,  neces- 
sarily recalled  his  thoughts  to  the  irreparable  calamity  with 
which  he  had  been  visited.  The  sound  of  the  nine  o'clock  bell 
of  St.  Mary's,  which,  for  years  past,  had,  on  those  evenings,  regu- 
larly called  him  out  of  his  study  into  the  adjoining  gallery,  to 
watch  for  the  approach,  or  in  winter  to  listen  for  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps  or  the  voice  of  his  friend,  whose  arrival  he  used 
to  hail  with  a  sonorous  and  joyous  welcome,  was  now  become 
a  mournful  sound,  fraught  with  melancholy  recollections.  But 
besides  the  social  intercourse  maintained  between  these  long- 
tried  and  constant  companions,  by  means  of  these  stated  and 
frequently  recurring  visits.  Dr.  Jowett  had  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  connecting  link  between  Dean  Milner  and  his 
cotemporaries  in  the  University.    To  Dr.  Jowett  the  Dean 
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looked  to  put  him,  in  his  retirement,  au  courant  dujour.  Other 
old  and  valued  friends,  doubtless,  he  possessed ;  but  of  these, 
some  ■svere  men  having  families,  and,  of  course,  separate  and 
engrossing  o])jects  of  interest;  others  were  fully  engaged  hy 
their  academical  or  other  duties.  Dr.  Jowett,  alone,  was  to  him 
as  a  brother.  Having  a  large  acquaintance,  and  sufficient 
leisure — being  unshackled  by  domestic  ties — of  active  mind — 
of  a  most  communicative  disposition — entirely  agreeing  with 
Dean  Milner  in  his  religious  views — and  bound  to  him  by  long 
and  dear  habit — the  loss  of  such  a  friend,  in  the  decline  of  lifj, 
was  indeed  irreparable ! 

In  a  letter  to  his  valued  friend  Mr.  La  Trobe,  the  survivor 
thus  alludes  to  this  melancholy  subject : — 

"  Quee/i's  College  Lodge ^  Jan.  l/j  1814. 
"  It  would  be  lost  time  to  attempt  to  describe  either  your 
feelings  or  mine.     To  me,  the  loss  is  irreparable.     The  world 
will  never  look  like  itself  again.     It  is  true  I  am  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  but  since  he  is  gone,  I  might  as  well  be  in  a  cave." 

The  society  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  at  this  time 
resident  in  Queen's  College,  j^roved  a  great  comfort  to  Dean 
Milner.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  and  much 
occupied  in  superintending  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Syriac  language,  lived  much  alone ;  but  it  would 
have  been  extraordinary  if  two  such  persons  as  he  and  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  living  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other,  and  united  by 
mutual  esteem  and  cordial  agreement  of  sentiment  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  had  not  been  induced  to  seek  each  other's 
company.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Buchanan  often  came  to  the  Lodge 
in  the  long  winter  afternoons  ;  and  when  the  conversation  did 
not  turn  on  more  serious  topics,  entertained  Dr.  Milner  by 
recounting,  by  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  blazing  fire,  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  his  adventures. 

In  addition  to  his  labours  in  the  Syriac  translation.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was,  at  this  period,  occupied  by  the  composition  of  a 
Charge,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
was  to  be  delivered  to  certain  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  about  to  proceed  as  Missionaries  to   the    Island   of 

2    Q 
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Ceylon,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Dr. 
Milner,  whose  attention,  about  this  time,  was  much  turned  to 
the  subject  of  missions,  Avas  greatly  interested  in  this  composi- 
tion ;  which,  at  the  author's  request,  he  perused  with  a  view  to 
tlie  suggesting  of  any  hints  that  might  occur  to  him.  "  Dean 
Milner,"  wrote  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  early  in 
Ihe  month  of  January,  "  approves  of  the  passage  in  my  Charge 
upon  denying  Christ ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  think 
of  it*." 

Another  subject,  concerning  which  Dean  Milner  and  Dr. 
Buchanan  Avere  mutually  interested,  was  the  admission  at 
Queen's  College,  of  Mr.  Lee,  "  the  Shrewsbury  Linguistf." 

To  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  persons  of  real  merit, 
was  Dr.  Milner's  constant  practice;  and  he,  consequently, 
exerted  himself,  with  great  energy  and  effect,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Lee.  "  Of  his  merits,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  ^.fr.  Kerrich, 
'■  (here  is  not  the  smallest  question — I  mean,  of  his  most  extra- 
ordinary merits.  Where  such  another  instance  is  to  be  found, 
I  absolutely  know  not."  Professor  Lee,  liimself,  thus  writes ; 
'•'  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  always  found  Dr.  IMilner  most 
exceedingly  kind.  He  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  take  out 
of  Queen's  Library  any  books  I  might  v>ant,  in  his  name — a 
favour,  at  that  time,  of  great  value  to  me.  I  shall  neVer  cease 
to  venerate  his  memory.  The  interest,  too,  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted theological  inquiries — and  on  suchsubjects  we  often  had 
much  discussion — proved  to  me  a  most  valuable  stimulant ;  as 
did  his  caution  and  rare  judgment  in  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
a  most  excellent  example." 

Such  Avas  the  nature  of  the  private  and  unostentatious,  but 
often  invaluable  kindness,  which  Dr.  Milner  was  ever  ready  to 
aflbrd  to  those  whose  welfare  and  success  he  was  desirous  to 
promote. 

A  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  dated  "  13th  of  February, 
1814,"  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  Dean  Milner's  becoming 


*  Yitlo  Life  of  Dr.  liuchunan,  vol.  ii. 
+  Foiiiieily  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  now  Piofcssor  of  Hebrew,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 
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a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  "  Some  Avortliy  and 
intelligent  friends  of  mine/'  writes  the  Dean,  '"haAe  expressed  a 
wisli,  that  I  should  become  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society."  He  goes  on  to  request  the  bishop,  who  was  liimself, 
F.A.S.,  "to  put"  his  "  name  to  the  necessary  certificate." 

To  the  same  effect  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks ; 
and  accordingh--,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rie>,  in  the  ensuing  month  of  March,  he  was  "  duly  elected  a 
fellow  of  that  learned  body,"  and  attended  at  the  following 
meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Societ}^,  "  in 
order  to  be  admitted  in  due  form." 

The  "worthy  and  intelligent  friend,"  who  most  especially 
desired  that  Dean  IMilner  should  become  a  member  of  this 
Society,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerrich ;  and  an  earnest  wish  to 
gratify  this  old  and  valued  friend  was,  probably,  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Dean  to  take  measures  for  that 
purpose.  In  illustration,  however,  of  the  truth  of  a  remark 
which  Dr.  lililner  was  often  heard  to  make,  and  which  he  used 
particularly  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  young  persons,  viz., 
that  there  is  no  pursuit,  however  foreign  it  may  seem  to  previous 
or  customary  studies,  or  even  to  natural  taste,  ^vllich  will  not 
become  interesting  if  heartily  entered  upon — it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  he  speedily  became  really  anxious  for  the  arrival 
of  the  papers  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which, 
as  a  Fellow,  he  was  entitled,  read  them  with  increasing  interest, 
and  much  gratified  his  friend  Mr.  Kerrich  by  observing,  that  he 
really  considered  his  "  heavy  admission  fees  well  spent." 

The  montli  of  April,  in  the  year  1814,  was  a  season  of 
national  rejoicing,  and  no  one,  certainly,  participated  more 
heartily  than  Dean  Milner  in  the  general  exultation. 

The  Right  Honourable  T.  B.  JMacaulay  thus  speaks*  of  a 
visit  to  Queen's  Lodge  at  this  period. 

"In  1814,  Dr.  Milner  again  insisted  on  my  passing  the 
Easter  holidays  with  him  ;  and  he  was,  if  possible,  kinder  than 
before.  It  was  a  time  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  youngest  who 
were  able  to  comprehend  the  signs  of  public  joy.     The  news  of 


*  lu  a  letter,  for  the  early  part  of  which  see  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  500. 
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the  fall  of  Paris,  and  of  the  abdicatioTi  of  Napoleon,  arrived,  I 
think,  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  went  on  my  second  visit  to 
the  Lodge  of  Queen's  College.  Cambridge  was  illuminated ; 
and  my  kind  old  friend  Avas  divided  between  his  wish  that  I 
should  see  the  shew,  and  his  fear  that  I  might  come  to  some 
harm  in  the  crowd.  He  sent  me  out  with  all  sorts  of  precau- 
tions, and  told  me,  afterwards,  that  he  could  not  compose  him- 
self to  sleep  till  he  knew  that  I  was  safe  at  home.  In  general 
this  visit  resembled  the  last,  except  that,  as  was  natural  at  such 
a  season,  he  talked  much  more  of  history  and  politics,  than  of 
natural  science.  One  story  which  he  told  at  breakfast,  over  his 
great  bowl  of  milk,  I  well  remember.  '  The  first  time,'  he  said, 
^that  I  ever  heard  about  war  or  the  French,  was  when  I  was  a 
little  child  in  London.  I  was  taken  out  of  bed  late  at  night,  and 
carried  to  the  window.  All  the  street  was  alive,  though  it  was 
midnight.  The  watchman  was  calling  '  Past  twelve  o'clock — 
Quebec  taken.'  The  news  came  late ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  given  orders  that  the  watchmen  should  cry  it,  with  the 
hour,  all  through  the  city*. 

"  He  talked  of  the  bearing  of  the  recent  events  upon  religion 
— of  the  restoration  of  the  Pope — of  the  suppression  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  probability  of  its  revival.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  Reformation,  and  found  me,  for  my  age,  an 
intelligent  listener ;  for  I  had  lately  been  reading  his  history  of 
that  time,  and  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth.  I  ventured  to  say 
some  hard  things  of  Luther,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  most 
unjust;  and  took  down  from  his  bookcase  some  letters  of 
Melancthon,  in  order  to  set  me  right.  He  was  very  severe  on 
Erasmus,  though  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  his  own 
College.  He  said,  ^We  have  no  relique  of  him  at  Queen's 
except  a  huge  cork-screwt;  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  principles  to  keep  him  from  making  very  assidu- 
ous use  of  it.' 

"  Soon  after  this  visit  I  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 


•    *  See  Chap.  I.,  p.  4. 

t  This  cork-screw  is  montionccl  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  who,  in  liis  last  vidt  to 
Queen's  College,  inhabited  Erasmus's 


Rooms,  as  being  ''  about  a  Ihird  of  a 
yard  long."  V^ide  Life  of  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan, vol.  ii. 
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bridge,  and  some  years  elapsed  Ijcfore  I  saw  the  Dean 
again/^ 

The  remainder  of  this  most  interesting  letter  relates  to  the 
last  two  years  of  Dean  Milner's  life. 

The  state  of  the  Dean's  health  was  now  such  as  to  excite 
much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  his  friends ;  and  their  fears  were 
but  too  well  founded.  Dr.  Milner's  bodily  frame,  which,  during 
the  preceding  forty  years  had  received  and  Avithstood  so  many 
severe  shocks,  now  began  visibly  to  give  way.  He  was,  per- 
haps, less  subject  than  at  some  former  periods  to  violent  attacks 
of  head-ache  or  other  diseases,  but  there  were  symptoms  of 
gradual  decay :  decay,  however,  of  bodily  faculties,  only ;  his 
mental  powers  were  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  help  those  who  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  their 
philosophical  studies ;  and  if  a  really  promising  student  requested 
his  aid,  his  genuine  love  of  mathematical  investigation  never 
failed  to  apj^ear  in  its  full  force,  together  with  powers  of  expla- 
nation, perhaps  unrivalled.  He  still  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  his 
daily  duty,  to  read,  and  to  collect  materials,  with  a  view  to  the 
continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  but  his 
purely  voluntary  studies  were,  now,  chiefly,  of  a  strictly  religious 
nature.  And  as  the  interests  of  eternity  formed  the  leading 
subject  which  occupied  his  own  thoughts ;  so  did  they  likewise 
form  the  topic  upon  which  he  most  delighted  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  others.  In  particular,  he  rejoiced  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  any  instance  in  which  his  oM'n  labours  or  those 
of  his  deceased  brother  had  been  evidently  blessed.  "  Such 
communications,"  he  used  to  say,  were  "the  cordials  of"  his 
"  old  age." 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  called  Dr. 
Milner,  as  usual,  to  London  ;  thus  aflbrding  him  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  first  physicians  of  the  day  concerning  the 
state  of  his  licalth.  Their  report  was,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"No  danger — this  with  the  greatest  confidence — no  internal 
organic  mischief." 

Somewhat  reassured  1)y  these  favourable  opinions  of  physi- 
cians of  eminence  who  had  long  been  acquainted  with  his 
constitution,  he  returned  to  Cambridge ;  and  soon  afterwards 
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set  forth  upon  his  summer  journey  to  Carhsle,  where  he  pur- 
posed to  remain  during  his  usual  period  of  residence ;  but  where 
ili-health  detained  him  nearly  two  years. 

Dean  Milner  was  now  less  able  than  formerly  to  undertake 
any  public  duty.  There  remained,  however,  one  mode  in  which 
it  was  still  in  his  power  to  render  effectual  service  to  the  cans 3 
nearest  to  his  heart.  His  private  expositions  of  Scripture  in 
the  daily  course  of  family  prayer,  a  practice  Avhich  it  is  quite 
needless  to  say,  he  never,  on  any  account  whatever,  voluntarily 
omitted,  had  long  been  remarkable  for  their  singular  excellence; 
and  it  had  been  his  custom  occasionally  to  admit  one  or  more 
of  his  intimate  friends  to  his  domestic  worship,  as  M'ell  as,  from 
time  to  time,  either  at  home,  or  at  the  house  of  some  religious 
acquaintance,  to  expound  some  passage  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament, for  the  benefit  of  those  assembled. 

Of  these  means  of  doing  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  the 
Dean  now  frequently  availed  himself.  Many  persons  still  living 
doubtless  remember  some  of  these  domestic  expositions.  The 
deep  insight  which  Dean  Milner  possessed  into  the  nature  and 
scheme  of  Christianity,  together  with  his  luminous  mode  of 
expression,  and  the  genuine  sincerity  and  earnestness  which 
pervaded  his  addresses  to  the  small  company  of  his  hearers  on 
these  occasions,  combined  to  preclude  the  possil)ility  of  their 
being  easily  forgotten. 

In  these  little  friendly  meetings.  Dr.  Milner  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  expound  any  passage  concerning  which  he 
might  be  requested  to  give  his  thoughts,  but  there  were  portions 
of  Scrijiture  upon  which  his  own  choice  frequently  fell.  Among 
these  were  the  first  psalm,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  parts 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  It  should  be  added,  that  he  occasionally  chose 
for  the  suljject  of  his  exposition  the  Confession  of  our  Church*, 
a  composition  which  he  regarded  as  among  the  most  excellent 
of  uninspired  writings. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
although  so  ready  to  give  private  expositions  of  Scripture,  on 


*  See  Chapter  XXX. 
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proper  occasions,  and  Avlien  the  persons  assembled  were  pre- 
pared for  what  was  to  take  place,  Dean  Mihier  altogether  dis- 
approved of  what  he  considered  the  irreverent  introduction  of 
the  Bible  and  of  religious  exhortation  in  large  and  promiscuous 
parties,  when  the  previous  tone  of  conversation  had,  perhaps, 
formed  a  very  unfit  introduction  to  sacred  employments. 

The  Dean  had  not  l^een  long  at  Carlisle,  before  he  received 
the  following  letter. 

"Reverend  Sih,  ''Jane  29ih,  1814. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  recording  a  marvellous  work  of  grace 
upon  my  soul,  which,  as  your  labours  have  in  a  good  measure 
contributed  to  it,  may  tend  to  the  consolation  of  your  age,  and 
to  your  encouragement  in  publishing  more  of  your  brother's 
Sermons,  which  speak  the  decided  language  of  the  second 
volume. 

"Educated    at    Christ's    College,    Cambridge,    I    took    the 

degree    of    in    17S9,   and  entered    holy    orders    in    the 

Christmas  following,  under  a  persuasion  that  I  had  as  good  a 
call  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  en.ter  the  ministry  as  any  of  my 

Christian  brethren.     From  1791  to  1800,  I  was  curate  of 

near ,  and  obtained  a  pretty  high  character  for  zeal  and 

diligence,  but  was  full  of  darkness,  worldliness,  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. S.  of was  then  much  al)used,  and  I  used  to  con- 
sider him  as  being  irregular,  and  of  course  could  not  relish  his 
views  v/hilst  I  held  justification  by  faith  and  works,  and 
admired  Seeker,  Home,  Jones,  and  Bishop  Wilson,  above  all 
other  writers.  I  was  quite  sound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
though  attempts  were  made  to  shake  me.  S.  used  to  call  now 
and  then,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  during  the  latter  part  of  my 

residence  at .     Once  I  said  to  him,  'Amidst  the  variety  of 

opinions  and  judgments,  O  that  I  could  learn  the  mind  of  God 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures!  Do  you  know  any  book  that  could 
help  me  in  this?'     He  said  he  thought  he  did,  but  it  passed  off. 

*'  I  came  to  this  parish  shortly  after,  and  S.  sent  me  the  first 
volume  of  your  brother's  Sermons.  I  read  your  life  of  lYini, 
and  admired  it,  but  could  not  understand  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  views.     Yet  I  made  a  profitable  use  of 
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the  letter  on  resignation,  in  endeavouring  to  console  a  friend  in 
distress.  I  jDreached  some  of  the  sermons  with  hut  little  alter- 
ation. I  told  S.  that  I  thought  your  brother  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart  than  any  writer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. Shortly  after,  from  reading  Cooper's  Sermons, 
and  the  Christian  Observer,  I  was  enabled  to  give  full  assent  to 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  I  heard  you  once  defend 
it,  m  the  divinity  schools,  in  my  first  year  of  residence  at  the 
University.  But  this  doctrine  was  not  applied  to  my  heart,  for 
I,  some  years  after,  became  more  worldly,  sensual,  and  remiss  in 
duty,  than  at  any  other  period  of  my  life.  Yet  by  lending  your 
brother's  first  volume  at  that  time  to  a  person  about  to  take 
orders,  and  also  Cooper's  Sermons,  and  by  my  conversation,  I 
believe  I  was  enabled  to  be  serviceable  to  one  now  eminent  for 
his  usefulness  in  the  Church.  Soon  after  S.  sent  me  the  second 
volume  of  Milner's  Sermons.  From  this  time  (about  1807)  to 
Easter-week  1814,  the  leaves  of  this  second  volume  remained, 
most  of  them,  uncut!  Yet  I  was  a  fair  professor,  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Jowett  and  some  other  religious  characters,  but  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  in  sloth,  carnality,  and  guilt,  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bring  home  my  sins  in  all  their  aggravation 
to  my  soul  last  Passion-week,  and  on  the  Easter  Sunday  follow- 
ing to  give  me  assurance  of  forgiveness  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  to  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  through  the  Spirit,  such  measures 
of  love,  joy,  and  peace,  that  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights  I  was 
in  raptures.  A  spiritual  discernment  of  Scripture  texts  relative 
to  Christ's  little  flock,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace,  of  which  I 
had  ever  been  a  decided  opposer,  was  vouchsafed,  all  at  once. 
In  that  state  of  mind  I  thought  it  too  delightful  an  employment 
for  my  feelings  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  contented  myself 
with  perusing,  for  the  first  time,  your  brother's  second  volume 
of  Sermons,  where  I  found  experience  so  suited  to  ray  own, 
that  it  afforded  me  inexpressible  satisfaction. 

"  What  an  interval!  From  Christmas  1/89,  to  Easter  1814, 
to  continue  a  blind  guide,  and  at  last  to  be  enlightened  and 
awakened!     How  marvellous  this  grace  to  my  soul! 

"  Your  brother's  writings  are  dear  to  me  above  those  of  all 
other  modern  evangelical  authors. 
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"  I  have  a  wife  and  ten  children,  and  I  trust  that  a  -work  of 
grace  is  begun  and  advancing  in  two  of  my  elder  sons,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  domestic  ministry,  for  on  Easter  Sunday 
evening,  I,  for  the  first  time,  began  extempore  exposition  and 
prayer.  Before  this  I  used  forms  of  prayer,  and  Doddridge  or 
Orton.  I  am  now  reading  the  Church  History  with  great 
relish.     *     h-     *     * 

"  May  years  of  comfort  and  health  be  added  to  your  life,  for 
the  good  of  the  Church. 

"  This  is  the  earnest  prayer  of,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant. 


"  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Caiiisle." 

Those  persons  who  have  read  a  tract  entitled  Some 
remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  William  Howard,  pub- 
lished in  the  eighth  volume  of  Milner's  Works,  will  scarcely 
fail,  on  reading  certain  portions  of  the  foregoing  letter,  to  call 
to  mind  some  observations  of  Joseph  Milner  contained  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  tract  in  question.  "  There  may  seem," 
says  that  excellent  man,  "  to  be  some  objection  to  the  publica- 
tion of  such  strong  expressions  as  these.  It  may  be  asked,  do 
they  not  savour  of  enthusiasm?  and  will  they  not  disgust  seve- 
ral readers?  The  answer  is,  historical  veracity  forbids  the  sup- 
pression of  them — the  case  of  William  Howard  would  then  be 
a  fictitious  one.  Further,  take  particular  notice  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  published,  even  at  first;  viz. 
not  soon  after  Mr.  Howard  had  used  those  ex2:)ressions,  but 
many  years  after,  when  he  was  a  tried  character,  and  proved  to 
be  an  eminent  Christian.  This  makes  an  immense  difference. 
With  that  circumstance  in  view,  who  can  venture  to  sav,  that 
the  man  was  under  a  delusion?  Who  can  limit  the  degree  of 
evidence  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  pleased  to  attend 
his  own  work  on  the  human  mind?'^  The  truth  and  reasonable- 
ness of  these  remarks  will  not  be  questioned,  and  were  it  com- 
patible with  the  regard  due  to  the  feelings  of  survivors,  reason- 
ing, in  the  main  similar,  might  now  be  applied  to  the  case 
dcscril)cd  in  the  al)ove  remarkable  letter.     The  writer  of  that 
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letter  lived  for  many  years  after  the  writing  of  it,  if,  indeed,  he 
be  not  still  living,  "a  tried  character/'  "an  eminent  Christian," 
and  as  such  was  subsequently  known  to  Dr.  J^iilner. 

Few  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  his  health 
gave  Dean  ISIilner  more  uneasiness  tlian  the  being  prevented 
from  attending  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Carlisle 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember. 

But  although  unable  to  be  personally  present,  the  Dean  took 
the  most  effectual  means  within  his  pov.er  to  prevent  his 
unavoidable  absence  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  society,  by  Avriting  to  the  chairman  a  truly  admirable  and 
warm-hearted  letter,  with  a  view  to  its  being  read  at  the  meet- 
ing.    From  this  letter  some  extracts  are  here  subjoined. 

"To  THE  Chairman  of  the  Carlisle  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society. 

"  Deanery,  Cariisle, 
"  Mr.  Chairman,  ''  September  23,  1814. 

"Among  the  various  disappointments  and  trials  which  my 
mind  has  experienced  during  a  protracted  illness  of  more  than 
six  months,  I  esteem  it  no  trifling  mortification,  that  I  should 
thereby  be  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  first  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  For  though 
it  is  my  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
have  been  attended  with  a  success  much  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  our  friends  and  well-v.'ishers,  yet,  in 
meeting  together  on  a  laudable  occasion  like  the  present,  there 
is  something  so  peculiarly  grateful  to  one's  best  feelings,  some- 
thing so  cheering  and  auspicious  to  the  good  cause  in  which  wq 
are  embarked,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  lament  an 
absence  which  deprives  me  of  being  a  personal  spectator  of  so 
interesting  a  scene.  Instead  of  being  on  the  s])ot,  a  witness  of 
the  good  sense,  zeal,  and  animation  with  which,  I  doubt  not, 
this  admirable  institution  will,  this  day,  be  supported,  I  must 
be  content  with  hearing  only,  or  reading  an  account  of  those 
proceedings  in  which  I  myself  had  hoped  to  become  a 
partaker. 
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"  Let  no  one,  however,  in  what  I  now  say,  suppose  me  to 
make  tlie  least  alhision  to  any  loss  which  the  Society  may  be 
conceived  to  sustain  on  the  account  of  my  personal  absence 
from  this  Anniversary  Meeting.  No,  It  is  simply  and  entirely 
of  the  deprivation  of  my  own  individual  gratification,  that  I 
would  be  vindcrstood  to  speak:  for,  in  truth,  to  a  mind  rightly 
disposed,  I  know  not  what  can  prove  more  highly  gratifying, 
than  to  see  the  harmonious  junction  of  so  many  hands  and 
hearts  in  a  sacred  cause:  and  surely  the  extensive  distribution 
of  the  word  of  God  is  a  sacred  cause.  The  Bible  is  the  only 
book,  which,  in  the  profound  depth  of  human  darkness  and 
ignorance,  lays  open  the  will  of  our  Maker  and  Benefactor. 
In  fact,  the  Bible,  M-ith  the  knowledge  it  communicates  and  the 
benefits  it  announces,  is  the  choicest  gift  ever  vouchsafed  by 
Almighty  God  to  miserable  sinners. 

"  I  therefore  infer,  Avith  the  most  unreserved  confidence, 
than  an  industrious  and  disinterested  diffusion  of  the  Bible 
among  our  fellow-creatures  of  all  ranks  and  denominations, 
cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Divine  mind.  In 
diffusing  the  Bible,  we  promote,  according  to  our  ability,  the 
wise  and  benevolent  designs  of  Almighty  God  himself;  we 
make  known  his  laws,  his  promises,  and  his  threatenings. 
Tlirough  the  Bible  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  declared  to  them. 
It  opens  the  treasures  of  redemption,  and  points  out  the  v.'ay 
of  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  way  '  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  learn  righteousness ;'  and  while  they  are  thankful  for 
God's  unspeakable  gift,  they  are  taught  to  make  His  holy  word 
their  guide  in  this  life,  their  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
the  foundation  of  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

"  I  pretend  not  to  judge  either  the  conscience  or  the 
conduct  of  another  man ;  but  after  the  most  serious  and 
reiterated  reflection,  I  have  satisfied  my  own  mind,  that  there 
is  no  one  thing  on  earth  in  which  T  can  join  with  all  ranks  and 
denominations  of  men  more  sincerely,  more  earnestly,  and 
with  less  doubt  or  hesitation,  than  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

"  Under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  Bible  is  abundantly  the 
most  likely  mean  to  be  instrumental  in  changing  the  hearts  of 
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men  of  all  sects  and  jiartieSj  that  is,  in  making  bad  men  become 
ccod,  in  making  the  ignorant  and  vicious  become  virtuous  and 
Avise  vmto  salvation. 

"  Now  as  it  is  with  the  truly  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  com- 
munions that  I  hope  to  be  numbered  at  that  glorious  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  which  the  Bible  teaches  me  to  expect,  and 
as  it  is  in  their  company,  together  with  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Universal  Church,  that  I  look  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  I  cannot  devise  an  argument  which,  in  my  mind, 
weighs  one  grain  in  the  balance  against  the  important  con- 
sideration of  joining  hand  in  hand  in  this  good  work,  with  such 
men  Avhile  we  are  here  on  earth  ;  wdth  men  who  are  zealous  to 
promote  the  dispersion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  pure 
unsophisticated  state. 

"  Briefly,  thus  stands  the  argument.  I  hoj^e  to  live  in  the 
next  world  with  those  who  in  this  world  love  and  revere  their 
Bible,  and  obey  its  injunctions.  Therefore,  while  I  remain  on 
earth,  I  would  gladly  make  a  common  cause  with  those  who 
are  active  and  zealous  in  furnishing  the  poor  with  this  Sacred 
Book.  Here,  then,  is  a  consideration  which  must  for  ever 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  Bible  Society ;  a  consi- 
deration which  subsists  altogether  by  its  native  strength  and 
simplicity;  which  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  nice  and  intricate 
calculations,  any  imaginary  alarms,  or  suspicions  of  future 
mischief. 

"  But  it  is  not  upon  theoretical  speculations,  that  the 
excellence  of  this  admirable  institution  depends.  Its  extensive 
practical  utility  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  Tlie 
Sacred  Volume  is  actually  finding  its  way  into  every  corner  of 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  cottages ;  and  it  is  the  satisfaction 
of  the  supporters  of  this  Society,  that  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  happy  eftect.  In  a  word,  this 
most  extensive  and  unexampled  dissemination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  like  sounding  a  trumpet 
in  the  cause  of  God,  and  proclaiming  glory  to  God  on  high,  on 
earth,  peace,  good-will  towards  men."      ****** 

"Assuredly  the  Bible  Society  witli  all  its  l)ranchcs,  has 
my  most  earnest  prayers  for  its  prosperity ;  and  Sir,  were  it 
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possible  and  expedient  for  me  to  be  present  on  tbis  occasion, 
I  would  certainly,  so  far  as  it  niigbt  he  in  my  power,  endeavour 
to  stifle  every  syllable  tbat  was  not  altogetber  conciliatory. 
Argument  and  even  contention  bave  done  tbeir  part  in  tbis 
matter;  Sir,  I  would  tberefore  endeavour  even  to  forget,  as 
much  as  possible,  tbat  any  difierence  of  sentiment  bad  existed 
upon  tbe  subject;  and  lastly,  I  would  request  tbose  wbo  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  tbe  real  character  and  operations  of 
tbe  Bible  Society,  to  look  for  them  in  tbe  hearts  and  dwellings 
of  tbe  poor,  and  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  and  of  foreigners  who  have  received  the 
bounty  of  tbe  Society  and  are  praying  for  its  success. 
"  I  bave  tbe  honour  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
"Isaac  Milner, 
"  Dean  of  Carlisle." 

The  usual  time  for  Dr.  Milner's  return  to  Cambridge  had 
now  nearly  arrived.  He  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
undertaking  tbe  journey,  and  important  lousiness  urgently 
demanded  his  presence  in  College.  This  uncertainty  lasted  till 
the  end  of  November,  when  the  weather  becoming  unusually 
severe,  all  hope  that  his  health  would  be  sufficiently  re-esta- 
blished to  render  travelling  safe  during  tbe  winter  months  was 
at  an  end.  Under  these  circumstances  be,  very  rehictantly, 
made  his  friends  at  Queen's  aware,  that,  although  "  his  heart" 
was  "at  Cambridge,"  yet,  that  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been 
President,  tbe  College  Audit  must  take  place  in  his  absence. 
His  medical  advisers  still  maintained,  tbat  there  existed  "  no 
danger;"  and,  as  he  wrote  to  one  of  tlie  tutors  of  Queen's 
College,  "  when"  he  was  "  a  little  better  than  usual,"  he  had 
"  faith  in  bis  doctors."  Of  these  "  doctors,"  one^,  perhaps  the 
most  able  among  them,  bad  recently,  by  letter,  cheered  him  by 
the  following  expressions: — 

"You  possess  great  excitability  both  of  body  and  mind;" 
*     *     *     "  Yet  with  all  your  miseries,  you  have  laboured, 
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like    St.     Paul,    more    abundantly   than    almost   any    of    your 
brethren. 

"  Always,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
'' Lowe?' Grosvenor  Street,  "M.  Baillie. 

"NGi-ember  25,  1814." 

In  the  letter  already  alluded  to.  Dr.  Milner  gives  some 
hints  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ercamination  to  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  candidates  for  fellowships  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected, and  adds,  that  "it  would  grieve"  him  "much,  and 
greatly  increase"  his  "  sufferings,  if  any  worthy  man,  being  a 
candidate  for  a  fellowship,  should  suffer  in  his  interests,  through" 
his  "infirmities."  This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  consideration 
M'hich  weighed  upon  his  mind;  in  another  letter  of  nearly  the 
same  date  he  declares,  that  he  "would  stretch  any  point  rather 
than  that  a  worthy  person  should  suffer."  Satisfactory  arrange- 
ments, however,  were  eventually  made  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  necessary  business  of  the  College,  particularly  as  to  the 
election  of  felloM's ;  and  his  anxiety  upon  this  subject  being 
removed.  Dr.  Milner  settled  himself  quietly  in  his  Deanery  for 
the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

The  following  letter,  Avritten  during  this  season  of  retire- 
ment, will  be  read  with  much  interest.  In  order  to  introduce 
it  properly  to  the  reader's  notice,  it  should  be  premised,  that 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  had  rec^uested  Dean  Milner  "  to  write  a 
note  of  approbation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  which  might  be  read  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  that  place  an 
association  auxiliary  to  the  Parent  Institution.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  although  the  larger  jmrt  of  this 
letter  is  well  calculated  for  such  a  purpose,  yet,  that  it  was 
evidently  considered  by  the  Dean  as  a  private  communication 
to  Mr.  Pratt,  from  which  such  passages  as  might  be  deemed 
suitable,  were  to  be  selected  for  public  reading.  Dr.  Milner 
had  paid  much  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cliurch 
Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  Vice-President; 
and  some  passages  in  the  following  letter  exactly  accord  with 
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the  sentiments  which  he  was  in  the  ha1)it  of  expressing  with 
regard  to  that* excellent  institution.  To  prevent  misappre- 
hension, a  few  words  may  be  subjoined  in  elucidation  of  the 
passages  in  question. 

"To  THE  Rev.  Josiati  Fratt. 

'■  Deanery,  Carlisle^ 
*' Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  November  17?  1S14. 

"  In  reply  to  vour  communication  of  the  5th  instant, 
transmitted  to  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bickersteth,  I 
have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  very  affectionate  terms  in 
which  you  make  your  inquiries  respecting  my  severe  and  long- 
continued  indisposition. 

"  Among  the  various  afflicting  inconveniences  and  mortifica- 
tions which,  on  this  account,  I  have  experienced  for  some  years 
past,  I  reckon  my  utter  inability  to  afford  any  active  support  to 
those  zealous  friends  of  the  Gospel  who,  by  their  unwearied 
exertions,  and  by  the  use  of  all  probable  means  in  their  power, 
are  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  heathen  Avorld,  in  the  great 
concern  of  eternal  salvation. 

"And  surely,  for  effectuating  this  great  purpose,  more  probable, 
and  less  exceptionable  means  cannot  be  devised  than  the  disper- 
sion, in  the  first  place,  of  the  pure  Word  of  God,  in  intelligible 
language  ;  and  secondly,  the  sending,  among  the  various  nations, 
such  teachers  and  expounders  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  as  are 
found — on  examination — to  be  both  well  qualified,  and  also 
cordially  disposed  to  undertake  this  most  weighty  concern. 
These  two  grand  objects  are  obviously  and  absolutely  concur- 
rent, and  essential  to  each  other. 

"  The  single  circumstance  of  the  recent  circulation  of  the 
genuine  Bible  to  so  prodigious  an  extent  among  ignorant  and 
idolatrous  nations,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inestimable  point 
gained  for  the  grand  purpose  in  contemplation. 

"  I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
two  Societies  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and 
more  particularly,  that,  so  long  as  the  shattered  fragments  of  an 
enfeebled  constitution  enabled  me  to  stand  forward  in  public,  I 
exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  for  the  salutary  purpose  of  remo- 
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ving  objections,  and  establishing  harmony  and  good  will  in  so 
righteous  a  cause.  •'* 

"  The  Scriptural  injunction  is,  '  Go  ye  into  all  nations,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.^  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  I  consider,  not  merely  the  clearness  of  the  under- 
standing, but  also,  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  to  be  concerned. 

"This  consideration  introduces  me  to  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  letter;  namely,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
of  which  the  active  friends  and  supporters  are,  as  I  understand, 
about  to  meet  together  at  Cambridge,  with  the  intent  of  esta- 
blishing an  Association  Auxiliary  to  the  Parent  Institution. 

"  My  sentiments  on  this  head,  as  well  as  on  other  points, 
closely  connected  with  it,  are  so  perfectly  well  known,  that,  I 
suj^pose,  I  may  content  myself  with  being  exceedingly  concise. 

"The  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  espe- 
cially their  directing  Committee,  are  exclusively  persons  who 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  and  I  would 
most  earnestly  wish,  that  this  well  marked  and  very  intelligiljle 
distinction,  may  be  kept  constantly  in  view  throughout  every 
part  of  the  operations  of  this  Society,  of  which  I  have  long  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  A^ice-President. 

"  The  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
registered  in  our  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies ;  and  although 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  the  numerous  questions  and  posi- 
tions of  a  captious,  difficult,  and  puzzling  nature,  may  be 
devised  respecting  the  meaning  of  these  Formularies,  I,  never- 
theless, apprehend,  that,  after  all,  a  candid  and  competent 
inquirer  cannot  be  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  M'ho  is,  and 
who  is  not,  bond  fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
few  plain,  direct,  and  easy,  questions,  will,  in  general,  settle  the 
point ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  arise  persons  of  an 
artful  disposition,  desirous  to  dissemble,  and  to  disguise  their 
real  sentiments,  Ecclesiastical  History  abundantly  shows,  that, 
in  such  cases,  a  multitude  of  tests  never  avail  to  the  detection 
of  evasion  and  insincerity,  altliough  such  tests  may  often  serve 
to  entangle  and  harass  sincere  and  tender  consciences. 

"  A  much  greater  difficulty,  in  my  judgment,  will  be,  so  to 
secure  our  juvenile  and  vmtried  missionaries,  and  candidates  for 
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missionary  appointments,  that  they  shall  remain  steady  and 
consistent  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession.  To 
this  point,  I  hope,  the  laljours  of  the  Society  will  be  materially 
directed:  for  this  is  precisely  the  case  wherein  a  good  beginning 
may  not  always  be  followed  by  a  good  issue.  The  young  mis- 
sionaries, however  sincere  and  zealous  at  their  outset,  may  after- 
wards, unless  exceedingly  well-founded  in  their  principles,  be 
easily  induced,  when  abroad,  and  during  the  conflict  of  nume- 
rous sects  and  divisions,  to  swerve  from  their  attachment  to  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  that  when  they  first  went  out  from  us, 
they  appeared,  and  even  believed  themselves  to  belong  to  us. 
Certainly  such  a  departure  will  be  the  more  likely  to  take  place 
when  the  aforesaid  young  missionaries  are  removed  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  persons  in 
England  whose  wisdom  and  character  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  respect  and  to  revere. 

^^  But  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  never  my  disposition  to  accumu- 
late or  magnify  difficulties  and  impediments. 

"  In  the  main,  I  most  sincerely  approve  of  the  plans  of  the 
Society  as  developed  in  their  several  Reports ;  and  I  heartily 
wish,  that  it  were  more  in  my  power  to  promote  their  pious 
intentions  by  any  active  and  useful  exertions  on  my  part. 

"  The  contribution  of  a  little  pecuniary  assistance  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  ;  it  implies  no  consumption  either  of 
time  or  of  labour :  nor  does  it  require  anything  which  can  cause 
trouble  or  anxiety.  Nevertheless,  when  this  species  of  assist- 
ance is  all  that  a  person  has  it  in  his  power  to  render,  it  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  accepted  by  Him  who  always  judges  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not. 

*'  The  Missionary  Society,  together  with  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters, will  ever  have  my  most  cordial  and  earnest  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  their  labours. 
"  I  am,  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

"  Isaac  Milner." 

It  has  been  observed,  that  some  parts  of  this  admirable 
letter   may   require   elucidation.     There   could   scarcely   be   a 

2   R 
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greater  mistake  tlian  to  imagine,  that  Dr.  Milner  disapproved  of 
all  Missionary  Societies  except  those  which  are  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  In  order  to  confirm  this  assertion 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  he  subscribed  liberally  not  only 
to  the  Moravian  Missionary  Establishments,  but  also  to  certain 
Missionary  Associations  conducted  by  the  body  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  With  St.  Paul,  he  rejoiced,  if,  under  any  circum- 
stances, "Christ"  were  "  preached."  Nevertheless,  with  perfect 
consistency,  he  considered  it  an  essential  point  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  it  should  remain,  and  prove 
itself,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  which  it  professed  to  be — 
namely,  a  Church  Society,  a  Society  sending  out  Missionaries  who 
should  not  only  hold  the  doctrines,  but  likewise  strictly  conform 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  for  the  securing 
of  this  important  point,  he  certainly  conceived,  that,  in  some 
instances,  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken ;  "  a  good  begin- 
ning," had  not  been  invariably  "  followed  by  a  good  issue ;"  and 
from  such  laxity  of  discipline,  consequences  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  credit  of  the  Established 
Church,  were,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  ensue.  Without  the 
slightest  taint  of  bigotry  or  illiberality.  Dr.  Milner  was  cordially 
attached  to  the  Establishment,  and  being  so,  was  anxious,  that 
every  missionary  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  esteem  himself  bound  conscientiously  to  observe 
the  rules  of  that  Church  as  well  in  matters  of  discipline  as  of 
doctrine. 

Dr.  Milner's  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  Missionary 
exertions  are  expressed  in  the  following  very  interesting  letter, 
written  soon  after  the  Annual  Audit  at  Queen's  College,  to  his 
valued  friend, 

"The  Rev.  Wm.  Mandell. 

"Dear  Sir,  "  Carlisle  Deanery,  January  SOth,  1815. 

"  I  have  most  particularly  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your 
sermon,  which,  by  your  directions,  I  received  the  other  day 
from  my  bookseller.  The  perusal  of  it  gave  me  a  very  vivid 
satisfaction,  as  1  trust  it  ever  will  do,  to  see  the  Missionary 
Spirit  explained  and  inculcated,  upon  true  Gospel  principles. 
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with  firmness  and  energy.  There  was,  in  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley,  much  to  approve,  and  some  things  to  admire;  yet  I 
could  never  come  into  his  way  of  thinking,  that  Christians 
had  nothing  to  do  with  diffusing  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
"Unless  they  could  give  some  proofs  of  a  Divine  commission; 
though  I  most  entirely  allow  that  nothing  either  like  force  or 
intrigue  against  the  existing  governments  ought  to  be  used  by 
Missionaries  of  any  description. 

"  t^  Go  on,  good  friend ;  do  your  best ;  add  your  mite  in 
the  true  cause,  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Life  is  short. 

"  *  *  *  The  good  wishes  of  my  friends,  respecting  my 
health,  and  their  very  kind  communications,  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  whatever  may  be  the  event 
which  a  good  Providence  has  in  store  for  me. 

"  It  is  my  desire  to  communicate  to  you  the  exact  truth.  *  * 

"  God  only  knows  what  the  issue  may  be.     However,  my 

duty  is  clear — to  kiss  the  rod,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  his 

chastisement,  which,  in  my  case,  certainly  is  not  in  anger :  for 

my   actual   pains   are   not   grievous,    therefore    I    am   not   to 

murmur,  and  to  fancy  what  a  great  deal  of  use  I  might  be  of.     I 

often  remember  Milton : 

"  Who  best  bear  his  mild  yoke. 
They  serve  him  best." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  that  I  have  satisfied  you  as  to  Melancthon. 
He  was  often,  Avhen  more  advanced  in  life,  desirous  of  suppressing, 
or  at  least,  of  not  republishing,  several  of  his  juvenile  pieces : 
and  this,  not  always  because  he  had  altered  his  sentiments,  but 
because  he  judged  these  earlier  writings  to  be  too  incorrect  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity.  He  also  wrote  several  things 
under  fictitious  names. 

<c  *  *  *  N.B.  If  you  have  not  yet  given  out  a  subject 
for  the  Bachelor's  prize,  I  would  wish  the  subject  to  be  1  Tim., 

vi.,  20.     'Avoid oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so 

called.'    *     *     *     * 

"  Yours,  dear  Sir,  very  truly? 

"  And  with  most  affectionate  remembrance, 

"Isaac  Milner." 
2  R  2 
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On  the  4th  of  March  Dr.  Milner  thus  wrote :  "  Be  assured, 
that  my  heart  is  in  College.  I  think  of  it  every  day  a  great 
deal,  and  with  anxiety  and  regret." 

Dr.  Milner's  "  heart"  was  indeed  at  this  time  "  in  College," 
but  great  as  was  his  anxiety  to  be  again  at  his  post  in  the  Uni- 
versity, he  suffered  not  that  anxiety  to  cause  him  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  usefulness  in  the  place 
where  the  providence  of  God  had,  for  the  present,  fixed  his 
habitation.  He  had  long  observed,  with  sorrow,  the  increase 
and  dissemination  of  a  democratic  spirit  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carlisle,  and  had  thought  very  seriously  on  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  practical  means  of 
checking  the  growing  evil.  As  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 
purpose,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  establishing  a  weekly 
newspaper,  to  be  conducted  on  loyal  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  execution  of  this  design  was  hastened  by  a  fresh 
ebullition  of  that  pestilent  spirit  which  he  desired  to  suppress. 
At  this  juncture  he  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated, 
a  paper  touching  upon  the  main  points  of  the  existing  popular 
discontents.  This  paper,  which  was  headed  A  Caution,  and  of 
which  the  original  copy  is  in  existence,  was  printed  without  a 
signature ;  but  to  those  who  were  judges  of  composition,  the 
style  discovered  the  author;  and  this  Caution  was  effectual, 
not  only  in  suppressing  the  actual  symptoms  of  turbulence  and 
disaffection,  but  also  in  determining  the  conduct  of  several 
influential  persons,  who,  having  previously  been  irresolute  or 
lukewarm  in  the  affair,  now  resolved  to  join  heart  and  hand 
with  the  Dean  in  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  publication,  of 
which  the  principal  object  should  be  to  disseminate  sound  prin- 
ciples, both  political  and  religious. 

Such  a  publication  was  established  in  the  month  of  April, 
1815,  under  the  title  of  The  Patriot,  or  Cumberland  and  Carlisle 
Advertiser,  Dean  Milner  furnishing  a  Prospectus  admirable  both 
in  matter  and  expression. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  the  Dean  looked  back  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  this  affair.  He  was  far 
indeed  from  lieing  a  bigot  in  politics ;  but  he  was  convinced, 
that  he  l)y  no  means  overstepped  the  line  of  his  duty  as  a 
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Christian  minister,  when  he  endeavoured  equally  to  enforce 
hoth  parts  of  the  Apostolic  precept,  "  Fear  God,  Honour  the 
King.'^ 

The  approach  of  old  age,  far  from  deadening,  appeared 
rather  to  quicken  Dean  Milner's  affections.  The  following 
letter — surely  a  model  of  judicious  tenderness — was  addressed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  daughter. 

"To  HIS  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

"  Deanery,  Carlisle, 
"My  dear  Archbishop,  " May  271/1,  1815. 

"I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  modern 
etiquette  to  be  quite  sure  whether  I  may  not  be  intruding  too 
soon  upon  your  Grace's  melancholy  contemplations  at  this 
afflictive  season.  Yet  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt  of  your 
Grace's  readiness  to  pardon  any  transgression  of  this  sort,  when 
your  kindness  shall  lead  you  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  which 
induce  me  to  take  this  step. 

"  From  the  moment  that  I  heard  of  this  awful  visitation — 
God  knows,  that  I  speak  truth — the  mournful  situation  of  your 
Grace,  of  Lady  Anne,  and  of  every  branch  of  your  family,  has 
scarcely,  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  been  out  of  my  mind.  1, 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune,  during  your  Grace's  long  resi- 
dence at  Rose  Castle,  to  see  so  much  of  the  interior  of  your 
Grace^s  conduct  of  your  family,  and  of  the  affectionate  inter- 
course which  constantly  subsisted  among  all  the  parts  of  it,  can 
understand  better,  perhaps,  than  many  others,  how  severe  must 
be  the  pangs  of  separation  in  a  case  where  every  tender  affection 
has  been  so  much  strengthened  by  the  long  operation  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  that  can  be  imagined. 

"Yet,  even  in  the  recollection  of  those  very  causes,  the 
pious  minds  of  your  Grace  and  of  your  good  Lady  will  find 
much  to  mitigate  the  irreparable  loss  which  you  have  sustained. 
Your  endeavours,  my  dear  Archbishop,  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  your  children  the  best  principles  of  religion  having  been 
unwearied,  you  surely  cannot  fail  to  experience  some  relief 
when  you  call  to  mind  how  remarkably  those  endeavours  were 
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blessed  by  a  kind  Providence,  in  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  excellent  lady,  whose  untimely  removal 
cannot  but  be  bitterly  lamented. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  heart  must 
bleed  for  the  loss  of  so  precious  a  jewel;  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  scnjy  ^  God's  will  be  done,'  than  to  acquiesce  cordially  under 
so  trying  a  dispensation.  The  loss  of  our  near  relatives  and 
friends  is  by  far  the  greatest  evil  we  can  possibly  suffer  in  this 
world. 

"  For  me  to  pretend  to  point  out  to  your  Grace  the  proper 
resources  on  such  occasions  would  be  both  unnecessary  and 
presumptuous.  Your  Grace  may,  however,  be  assured,  that 
among  your  numerous  and  nearest  connexions,  there  is  not  any 
one,  who,  on  this  sad  occasion,  heaves  a  deeper  or  a  sincerer 
sigh,  than  your 

"  Faithful  and  affectionate  Servant, 

"Isaac  Milner. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  communicate  my  affectionate  re- 
gards to  Lady  Anne,  whose  health,  I  fear,  may  suffer  much 
from  this  severe  trial — as  also  to  Miss  Anne,  whose  excellent 
understanding,  piety,  and  mild  virtues,  I  have,  from  her  infancy, 
ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
"  To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York" 

There  are  persons  who  attempt  to  console  the  afflicted  by 
affecting  to  make  light  of  their  affliction.  Dr.  Milner  under- 
stood better  both  the  nature  of  grief  and  the  art  of  consola- 
tion. The  above  affectionate  address  called  forth  the  following 
reply : — 

"  Richmond, 
"  My  very  dear  Friend,  "3rd  June,  1815. 

"  I  received  here,  yesterday,  your  most  affectionate  letter. 
It  is,  as  you  observe,  much  easier  to  say,  under  our  present 
Afflicting  circumstances,  '  God's  will  be  done,'  than  to  acquiesce 
cordially  in  so  trying  a  dispensation.  We,  however,  all  of  us, 
do  our  best  in  this  way;  and  the  Almighty  will  not  be  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  deficient.  The  expression  of  grief  is  authorized 
by  the  very  example  of  Jesus  himself. 
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"  For  her  whom  we  mourn,  the  change  is  a  blessed  one. 
She  had  such  a  superior  sense  of  her  rehgious  duties,  and  her 
whole  heart  was  so  bent  on  the  genuine  practice  of  them,  that 
a  purer  spirit,  I  am  persuaded,  never  quitted  a  mortal  frame. 
She  had  been  more  or  less  delirious  for  the  last  three  days  of 
her  illness ;  but  a  few  hours  before  her  death,  she  appeared  to 
make  an  effort  to  compose  herself,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
repeated,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  directed  up- 
wards, the  most  beautiful  prayer,  or  rather  form  of  thanksgiving, 
that  I  ever  heard.  But  judge  of  my  emotions  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  when,  after  having  blessed  God  for  all  His  temporal 
mercies  to  her  through  life,  she  added,  as  nearly  as  my  memory 
will  serve  me,  these  words ;  *  But  above  all,  I  thank  thee,  that 
I  was  born  of  religious  parents,  who  betimes  instructed  me  in 
the  ways  of  thy  laws,  and  in  the  works  of  thy  commandments.* 
A  few  more  sentences  followed  this,  and  the  whole  was  pro* 
nounced  in  a  most  audible  and  distinct  voice, — so  audible,  and 
so  distinct,  as  to  be  heard  correctly  in  the  opposite  room  to 
hers,  (where  the  rest  of  the  family  were  assembled)  thougii 
separated  by  a  passage;  the  doors,  however,  were  open. 
'Having  thus  expressed  herself,  she  raised  her  hands  on  high, 
and  with  the  utmost  fervour,  ejaculated,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,' — ^  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory  and  power^ 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever.'  These  \vere  the  last  intelligible,  or  rather,  the  last 
coherent  Avords  she  uttered ;  and  her  last  voluntary  effort  was 
an  endeavour,  with  both  her  hands,  to  carry  one  of  mine  to 
her  lips. 

"  Let  ME  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  hers  ! 

"  Ever  yours  with  true  affection, 

«E.  Ebor. 

"  Lady  Anne's  mind  is  superior  to  everything.  Her  bodily- 
health  and  strength  have  with  difficulty  been  supported.  T^yo 
days  ago,  I  was  under  the  greatest  anxiety  about  her,  but  she 
is  now  better. 

^*  To  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.'^ 
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Dean  Milner  watched,  with  much  interest,  over  the  conduct 
of  the  weekly  pubhcation  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  at  Carlisle ;  and  inserted  in  it,  at  different  times, 
some  admirable  Essays  of  considerable  length,  in  the  shape  of 
letters  to  the  Editor.  Some  extracts  are  here  given  from  two 
of  these  excellent  compositions,  which  were  sent  to  The  Patriot 
during  this  and  the  following  month.  From  the  first  of  these 
letters,  bearing  the  motto 

Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit,  habet, 

the  following  passages  are  extracted. 

****** 

''  Another  practice  which  implies  a  great  mistake  as  to  the 
nature  of  good  composition,  and  which  proves  extremely  offen- 
sive to  persons  of  education,  respects  the  improper  introduction 
of  our  own  private  sentiments  and  principles,  and  the  mixing  of 
these  with  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  This  has  been  a  growing 
evil  for  some  years  past,  not  only  among  the  writers  of  news- 
papers, but  has  also  been  justly  complained  of,  as  too  much 
encouraged  even  by  our  most  celebrated  modern  historians. 
On  this  account  the  History  of  Rapin,  though  extremely  defec- 
tive in  beauty  of  style  and  elegance  of  composition,  has,  by 
many  persons,  on  account  of  its  stricter  adherence  to  facts,  and 
its  more  accurate  communication  of  important  circumstances, 
been  preferred,  as  a  specimen  of  good  historical  writing,  to  the 
more  learned  and  elaborate  and  philosophical  performances  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon.  Lastly,  the  journalist,  the  historian,  who- 
ever he  be,  who  has  facts  to  communicate,  should  never,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  his  own  fancy,  or  gratifying  a  vitiated 
taste  among  his  readers,  forget,  that  in  relating  matters  of  fact, 
his  principal  concern  should  always  be  to  keep  in  view,  as  the 
beacons  of  his  historical  march,  two  grand  fundamental  rules. — 
1st.  On  no  occasion  whatever  to  dare  to  utter  a  falsehood; 
2ndly,  On  no  occasion  whatever,  not  to  dare  to  speak  the  truth. 

*Ne  quid   falsi   dicere    audeat; deinde,  ne   quid  veri  non 

audeat.' — Cic. 

"  By  no  means,  however,  would  I  be  understood  to  object 
to  an  editor's  declaring,  from  time  to  time,  his  own  private 
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sentiments  on  public  transactions  and  measures,  as  also,  on 
general  principles  of  government,  provided  this  be  done  with 
moderation  and  good  sense ;  and  so  as  to  impress  the  reader's 
mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  upright  intentions  of  the  writer. 
It  is  the  mixing  of  opinions  and  sentiments  with  the  narrative, 
at  almost  every  step,  of  which  I  complain.  This  practice  does 
not,  I  grant,  always,  or  necessarily,  imply  the  existence  of 
party-spirit;  but  I  assert  that  it  leads  to  it,  directly;  that  it 
treads  on  the  very  heels  of  party-spirit,  and  that  it  is  sure,  in 
no  great  length  of  time,  to  degenerate  into  party-spirit  of  the 
very  worst  kind. 

"This  same  practice  has  become  so  extremely  common  in 
the  management  of  many  of  our  public  prints,  and  readers  are 
thereby  so  habituated  to  an  incongruous  mixture  of  fact  and 
argument,  that  they  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  delusive  steps 
which  are  often,  by  these  means,  intentionally  taken,  to  de- 
bauch the  purity  of  their  judgment  and  opinion.^' 

"  *  *  *  The  Reform  of  the  popular  representation 
in  Parliament — the  nature  of  the  British  Constitution — the  true 
origin  of  all  legitimate  power  and  government — the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  these,  and  other  subjects  of  a 
similar  nature,  require  great  coolness  of  judgment  and  the  most 
dispassionate  mode  of  thinking ;  yet  how  rarely  does  it  happen, 
that  the  discussion  and  investigation  of  such  important  points 
as  these — points  so  necessary  to  be  soberly  considered  and. 
clearly  understood  by  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community — 
are  introduced  into  our  public  periodical  prints,  except  in 
moments  either  of  discontent  or  disgust,  or,  perhaps,  of  triumph 
and  exultation,  when  men's  minds  are  least  free  from  passion 
and  partiality !" 

The  second  letter  above  alluded  to,  contains,  in  addition  to 
other  excellent  matter,  the  following  obsei'vations,  which  will 
probably  be  thought  not  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time,  than  to  those  of  the  period  at  which  they 
were  written. 

After  speaking  of  "  the  incessant  attempts  which  are  made  by 
the  managers  of  many  periodical  publications  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  country  a  dislike  to  the  con- 
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stitution  of  its  government,  by  magnifying  inconveniences  which 
are  unavoidable,  and  by  exasperating,  instead  of  healing;,  ani- 
mosities which  are  apt  to  arise  in  times  of  public  distress,  or 
public  disappointment,^'  and  of  the  "  frequent,  and  but  too  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  artful  demagogues  to  excite  jealousies   and 
suspicions   which   prove    the    more    pernicious    because    they 
operate  with  the  greatest  effect  in  those  very  seasons  when 
unanimity  among  all  ranks  and  orders  is  called  for,  and  when 
the  active  co-operation  of  whatever  is  stable,  and  sound,  and 
virtuous  in    the  state  is   become  absolutely  necessary,"  Dean 
Milner  proceeds  as  follows: — 
'"'5^      4-      "  Be  it  admitted,  since  all  human  productions  are  imperfect 
J.JM/QM.  ^j^^j.  ^j^gj-g  jjrjay  ]3e  parts  unsound;  be  it  admitted,  that  such 
^^ /  jL    parts  should  be  well  probed,  and  propped,  or  repaired,  or  made 
y    ^^'^•^ entirely  anew,  still  I  contend,  that  the  moment  for  urging  such 
'"    ^^^'f  undertakings  is  not  under  the  present  and  immediate  pressure 
of  an  existing  evil.     The  beam  in  your  eye  at  such  a  moment, 
not  only  obstructs  the  clearness  of  your  vision,  but  absolutely 
distorts  the  accuracy  of  the  picture. 

'^  I  place  the  greater  stress  on  these  ideas,  because  I  conceive 
■     it  to  Ije  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  should,  if  possible,  have  their  minds  impressed  with 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  government  under  which  they  live. 
Even  if  the  government  be  a  bad  one,  they  should  never  forget, 
while  meditating  a  change,  to  take  the  balance,  and  cautiously 
estimate,  Avhether,  even  in  the  most  judicious  and  best-inten- 
tioned  attempts  at  alteration,  they  l)e  not  likely,  in  the  conflict, 
to  lose  more  than  they  can  probably  gain;  in  so  very  great  a 
degree  is  almost  any  government  better  than  anarchy. 
,         "Any  further  elucidation  of  this    subject  can  scarcely   be 
necessary;    otherwise  abundance   of  instances  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  meaning. 
^  "For  example:  When  provisions  happen  to  be  unusually 

dear,  when  the  wheels  of  commerce  move  heavily,  when  manu- 
facturers are  compelled  to  dismiss  their  workmen,  or  to  diminish 
the  wages  which  they  pay  to  them — when  the  clouds  which  in 
seasons  of  fertility  drop  fatness,  either  withhold  their  salutary 
moisture,  or  pour  down  rain  too  copiously — or  again,  when  the 
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fair  and  cheering  prospect  of  plentiful  crops  is  darkened,  or 
utterly  destroyed,  by  unfavourable  weather — and,  once  more, 
when  the  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony  are  interrupted,  and 
wars  ujoon  wars,  with  all  their  horrors,  are  rumoured  among 
the  people,  and  when,  in  consequence,  imposts  become  both 
more  numerous  and  more  heavy,  while  the  ability  of  the  sub- 
ject to  sustain  the  necessary  burden  becomes  less; — at  such 
seasons,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is,  that  ignorant  or 
designing  men,  through  the  medium  of  periodical  publications, 
generally  succeed  best  in  degrading  and  vilifying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  persons  who  have  the  royal 
authority  to  direct  its  motions. 
T  "  'These  things,'  the  people  are  confidently  told,  'would  not 
be  so,  provided  we  had  but  a  more  free  and  full  representation 
in  Parliament.'  '  Such  things  would  not  happen  under  the 
inspection  and  superintendency  of  a  free  Parliament.'  '  Reform 
the  Parliament,  and  the  crown  Avill  select  its  servants  from 
persons  of  a  different  and  naore  virtuous  description.'  '  Rash 
and  dangerous  measures  are  constantly  proposed  by  unwise 
and  interested  ministers,  and  such  ministers  would  instantly 
vanish,  and  be  driven  to  hide  their  heads  from  the  scrutiny 
of  a  House  of  Commons  chosen  by  the  united  good  sense 
and  experience  of  the  mass  of  so  enlightened  a  people  as  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.'  Now  if,  in  addition  to  all  this 
it  be  insinuated,  that  upon  a  reform  in  Parliament,  provisions 
and  malt  liquors  would  presently  sink  in  price,  be  more  plen- 
tiful, and  more  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  the  argument  will  be  irresistible. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  on  occasions  of  temporary  diminution  of  the 
l^rosperity  of  the  country,  or  in  scenes  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
awful  apprehension,  to  urge  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  insist 
upon  the  wisdom,  the  perseverance,  the  spirit  of  that  extra- 
ordinary statesman,  who,  in  the  heaviest  and  most  fearful 
political  storm  on  record,  stood  so  long  at  the  helm  with  an 
unexampled  firmness,  and  piloted  the  national  vessel  safe  into 
Jiarbour  amid  the  astonishment  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Alas !  these  memorable  transactions,  the  recorded  honours  of 
which  cluster  over  his  monument^  are  at  once  smothered  by 
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some  such  objection  artfully  stated,  as,  that  *  Mr.  Pitt  made  a 
great  many  peers — these  have  increased  the  influence  of  the 
crown — and,  so  far,  injured  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — and 
lience,  poverty,  stagnation  of  commerce,  with  a  train  of  wretched 
consequences/ 

"  An  instance  selected  from  recent  transactions,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  more  completely.  For  example,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  that  the  great  constitutional  question,  so 
often  agitated,  concerning  a  reform  in  parliament,  should  be 
soberly  and  judiciously  discussed  in  newspapers,  with  all  the 
helps  which  ingenious  argument  can  devise;  but  when  great 
questions  are  agitated  concerning  such  matters  as  the  Property 
Tax,  a  Corn  Bill,  or  a  Tax  on  Windows ;  and  some,  or  all  of 
these  are  decided  contrary  to  the  popular  wishes ;  I  have,  then, 
a  very  great  objection  that  an  editor  should  choose  that  par- 
ticular moment  to  vilify  the  'unequal  representation  of  the 
British  Parliament,'  and  to  ascribe  those  bad  measures,  as  he 
calls  them,  to  that  cause  as  a  radical  fault  in  the  British  con- 
stitution. This  is  not  to  argue,  but  to  inflame ;  it  is  not  to 
investigate  carefully,  but  to  decide  peremptorily;  it  is  not  to 
produce,  but  to  stifle  evidence. 
■j  "I  say  again,  it  is  to  stifle  and  suppress;  because  the  other 

side  has  an  equal  right  to  produce,  as  so  many  proofs  of  a  wise 
constitution  of  the  Parliament,  all  those  numerous  determina- 
tions of   the   House  of    Commons  which   are   allowed   to   be 
popular  and  praiseworthy. 
-'  "  The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  class  of 

Parliamentary  decisions,  neither  those  which  excite  popular 
discontent,  nor  those  which  excite  popular  applause,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  just  tests  either  of  a  wisely,  or  a  defectively 
constituted  representation  of  the  peoj^le  in  Parliament.  More- 
over, it  is  neither  in  the  moment  of  censure,  nor  the  moment 
of  applause,  that  a  wise  man  would  expect  an  inquiry  into  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  this  country,  to  be  conducted  with  the  requisite 
coolness  and  deliberation.  At  such  moments  an  improper,  nay 
an  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  the  existing  temper  of  the 
public,   which   is   then    either   too   much   gratified   by  recent 
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popular  decisions,  or  too  much  irritated  by  disappointment  and 
contradiction  in  the  loss  of  some  favourite  object:  in  the 
former  state  of  mind,  men  are  apt  to  be  in  such  good  humour, 
as  to  wink  at  every  species  of  fault  or  defect — in  the  latter, 
they  are  usually  so  peevish  and  discontented,  as  to  fancy  that 
they  see  an  evil  of  magnitude  in  every  inconvenience,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  essential  change  and  inno- 
vation."—^ 

As  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  Dean  Milner  could  not,  at 
this  period,  be  otherwise  than  deeply  interested  in  the  state  of 
public  affairs. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victorious 
arms  upon  an  accurate  map,  was  an  employment  in  which  he 
delighted ;  but,  well  supplied  as  he  was  with  maps,  which  he 
had  always  been  fond  of  collecting,  he  possessed  none  suffi- 
ciently full  for  his  purpose;  and,  with  characteristic  ardour,  he 
spared  no  expense  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
A  letter  now  lies  before  me,  written  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1815,  in  which,  little  aware  of  the  glorious  termination  on  that 
day  put  to  the  long  struggle,  he  commissions  a  friend  in  London 
to  procure  for  him  various  maps,  on  a  large  scale,  of  different 
portions  of  Europe. 

The  June  Chapter  was  now  approaching,  and  the  journey 
southward  was  again  postponed. 

The  value  of  Dean  Milner's  taste  for  philosophical  researches 
was  never  more  strongly  felt  than  during  this  long  confinement 
at  Carlisle.  The  frequent  correspondence  which  he  maintained, 
at  this  period,  with  Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  source 
of  much  interest.  Mr.  Leslie,  at  the  Dean's  request,  furnished 
him  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  his  ingenious  experi- 
ments on  heat  and  moisture  ;  and  in  the  repeating  of  these 
experiments,  the  Dean  found  useful  and  agreeable  occupation, 
when  incapacitated  by  ill  health  for  serious  study. 

Among  other  philosophical  apparatus  procured  by  Dean 
Milner  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Leslie,  was  a 
splendid  electrical  machine  of  the  newest  and  most  approved 
construction,  with  jars,  ike,  of  immense  power.  He  was  thus 
supplied  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his  friends,  and  espe- 
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daily  young  persons,  with  the  sight  of  many  scientific  wonders 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  explain  to  those  who  showed  a 
disposition  to  learn;  and,  in  this  way,  he  often  experienced, 
even  in  the  midst  of  severe  bodily  suffering,  much  benevolent 
pleasure. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Dr.  Milner  was  strictly 
conscientious  in  the  matter  of  giving  testimonials. 

At  this  j^eriod  he  strenuously  exerted  his  influence,  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Holmes,  then  a  candidate  for 
the  situation  which  he  now  holds,  of  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Leeds;  and  addressed  to  the  electors,  in 
his  behalf,  a  very  strong  testimonial,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
his  habitual  caution  on  this  subject. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  powerful  testimonial, — in  the 
course  of  which  the  Dean  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  himself,  in  early  life,  "  laboured  for  six  or  seven  years,  as  a 
teacher  in  a  Grammar  School,"  as  enabling  him  the  better  to 
form  a  judgment  concerning  the  qualifications  and  attainments 
requisite  for  such  an  office, — may  with  perfect  propriety  be 
here  inserted,  and  will  not  be  read  with  indifference. 

"As  a  native  of  the  town  of  Leeds,"  writes  Dr.  Milner, 
"  and  one  who  received  all  his  early  education  at  the  Grammar 
School,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  expressing  my  most 
sincere  regard  for  the  success  of  the  institutions  of  that  town, 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  My  late  brother,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  as  well  as  myself,  ever  retained  a  most 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  advantages  which  we  derived  from 
our  education  in  the  said  school;  and  I  have  no  scruple  to  own, 
that  both  of  us,  under  a  kind  Providence,  have  ever  had  reason 
to  ascribe  all  our  successes  in  life  to  the  instructions  of  the  School 
of  Leeds,  and  the  liberality  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

"  The  experience  of  almost  fifty  years  in  this  University, 
has  convinced  me,  that  a  youth  properly  trained  and  exercised 
in  a  good  country  school,  may  be  full  as  well  prepared  for 
what  are  called  '  the  Learned  Professions'  as  any  other  persons, 
be  they  who  they  may;  and  in  regard  to  the  useful  quahfi- 
cations  of  merchants  and  men  of  business,  or  even  the  orna- 
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mental  accomplishments  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  it  is 
well  known  that  tlie  country  schools  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  observed  to  merit  a  decided  preference.  My  sincere 
attachment  to  my  native  town  and  to  its  school,  must  be  my 
apology  for  saying  so  much. 

"  Isaac  Milker, 
*'  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of 
"  Queen's  College,  Cambi^idge." 

To  Dr.  Holmes  himself,  who,  although  at  this  time  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  application,  Avas  subsequently  elected  to  the 
situation  of  Head  Master  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  Dean 
IVlilner  addressed  some  admirable  "  Hints  for  the  conducting 
of  a  Grammar  School."  From  these  "  Hints,"  which  form,  in 
fact,  a  complete  scheme  of  literary  education,  the  concluding 
remarks  are  here  quoted: — 

"  In  a  Grammar  School  of  this  sort,  though  there  must  be 
an  adherence  to  general  rules,  yet  considerable  regard  will 
always  be  had,  by  a  judicious  master,  both  to  the  peculiar 
dispositions  of  the  scholars,  and  also  to  their  prospects  in 
life. 

"A  wide  field  opens  here.  E.  g.  Are  boys  intended 
for  the  University,  and  for  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  as 
they  are  called,  or  are  they  intended  merely  for  commerce  ?  or 
lastly,  is  it  purposed  that  they  should  attain  what  is  usually 
called  a  good  gentlemanlike  education  ? 

"  In  these  cases,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  part  of  the  training 
above  recommended,  is  common  to  all.  Yet  this  does  not  hold 
throughout. 

*'  The  University,  in  general,  seems  to  call  for  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  together  with  some  initiation  into 
Geometry  and  Natural  Philosophy — especially  if  the  University 
of  Cambridge  be  in  view. 

*'The  case  of  the  mere  gentleman,  or  of  the  commercial 
gentleman,  admits  of  a  more  extensive  introduction  to  general 
science ;  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  Geography, 
and  also  of  modern  History  ;•  likewise  a  more  frequent  exercise 
in  the  elegancies  of  English  Composition,  with  a  well  digested 
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system  of  the  several  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  little 
room — not  in  the  shape  of  amusing  triclcs,  but  so  as  to  form 
substantial  knowledge. 

"  In  all  cases,  however,  the  higher  classes  should  be  intro- 
duced to  true  and  accurate  notions  of  General  History.  It  is 
often  deplorable  to  see  persons  well  acquainted  with  numerous 
facts,  but  unable  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper  order  of  time 
and  place.  A  concise  system  of  History,  and  of  useful  Chro- 
nology, is  to  be  found  in  Dodsley^s  Preceptor.  It  requires, 
however,  better  illustrations  than  are  to  be  found  there.^' 

Early  in  the  autumn.  Dean  Milner  was  gratified  by  a  second 
communication  from  the  correspondent,  whose  very  remarkable 
account  of  his  own  religious  experience  has  already  appeared  in 
this  chapter.  The  letter  is  so  interesting  that  it  must  not  be 
suppressed. 

"To  THE  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  op  Carlisle. 

'Dear  Sir,  '^  August  I6th,  1815. 

"  The  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  5  th  instant  has  occa- 
sioned in  me  mingled  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure.  May 
the  Lord  be  pleased  to  say  to  the  afflicting  angel,  '  It  is 
enough,  stay  now  thine  hand,  and  let  his  last  days  go  down  in 
peace.'  That  you  have  been  chastised  for  your  profit,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  for  the  Lord's  love  is  as  unchangeable  as  his 
wisdom  is  infinite,  and  he  adopts  the  most  proper  means  with 
regard  to  each  one  of  all  his  children,  to  conduct  them  through 
holiness  to  glory. 

"  You  desire  me  to  tell  you  how  I  get  on.  My  situation  is 
recluse — my  sphere  of  usefulness  confined  to  about  two  hundred 
parishioners — and  my  insignificant  history  is  chiefly  connected 
with  that  of  my  family.  My  own  experience,  though  not  so 
lively,  is  much  the  same  with  respect  of  the  Lord's  sovereign 
grace  and  love,  as  when  I  wrote  last.  Like  old  Newton,  I 
know  not  what  it  is  to  distrust  him.  A  deeper  insight  into  my 
corruptions  serves  only  to  convince  me,  that  never-ceasing 
recom'se  must  be  had  to  his  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption.  The  blood  I  find  to  be  as  necessary  for 
perpetual  support  as  the  water.     And  thus  I  would  wisli  to  live 
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daily  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  He  should  live 
in  me.     =1=     *     *     * 

''  My  doctrine  creates  great  enmity.  Scarcely  a  farmer 
attends  my  ministry.  The  Squire  of  the  parish,  who  was  my 
friend,  and  who,  previous  to  my  change,  regularly  attended 
church,  now  quite  deserts  it.  Yet  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  the  attention  of  the  poor.  The  Squire's  son, 
whom  I  had  befriended  and  prepared  for  Cambridge,  raised  such 
reports  against  the  enthusiasm  of  myself  and  my  family,  that 

the  FelloM's  of were  about  to  recal  the  testimonials 

^^■hich  they  had  given  to  my  eldest  son.  But  this  was  merci- 
fully over-ruled,  and  a  remarkable  opening  was  made  for  him  to 

the  curacies  of and ,  where  he  has  the  care  of  fifteen 

hundred  souls,  and  I  believe  he  is  soundly  and  deeply  taught 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  food  necessary  for  their  supply. 

"  My  second  son, ,  gives  some  promise ;  and  if  persecu- 
tion be  a  mark  of  a  disciple,  he  had  as  much  of  it  last  year  at 

,  for  attending  Mr.  Simeon's  church,  as  would  have 

overset  an  ordinary  professor. 

a  *     *     *     ^jy  third  son, ,  is  a  sailor,  an  officer  in  the 

East  India  service,  and  has  made  two  voyages.  He  came  home 
last   year,  and  witnessed,  for  six  months,   a   great  alteration 

among  us.     He  is  gone  again,  fourth  mate  in  the , 

Indiaman,  I   hope  with  some   serious  impressions;    and   Mr. 

,  at  my  instance,  has  most  affectionately  intrusted  him  with 

despatches  and  commendatory  letters  to  Messrs.  Thomason  and 
Thompson  in  India ;  thus  he  is  become  a  Nethinim  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  has  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  its  patrons  and  friends. 

"  My  fourth  son, ,  goes  to  reside  his  first  term  at  ■    , 

Cambridge,  next  October.  Naturally  of  a  sound  understanding, 
and  comparatively  very  prudent,  he  has  had  the  conduct  of  a 
man  of  thirty  in  the  management  of  my  little  affairs,  trying  and 
perplexing  as  they  have  been  for  four  years,  even  from  the  early 
age  of  fifteen.     But  I  hope  the  Lord  fully  and  savingly  taught 


The  passages  omittccl  have  reference  only  to  the  private  and  domestic 
affairs  cf  the  writ.'r. 
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hinij  last  year,  that  knowledge,  both  of  himself  and  his  Saviour, 
which  will  abide  with  him  for  ever.  All  friends  here  think  him 
a  lad  of  great  promise. 

"Like  Jol),  I  have  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
Lord's  love,  already  conferred  on  the  elder  children,  makes  a 
beggar  bold  to  ask  favours  for  the  rest. 

"  The  Lord,  I  trust,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  my  parish  clerk 
and  of  some  five  or  six  others  by  my  ministry.  I  instituted  a 
Thursday  evening  lecture  during  summer  last  year,  and  twice  a 
week,  in  the  winter  evenings,  I  collected  about  thirtj'-,  sometimes 
forty,  poor  persons,  at  two  cottages  in  opposite  corners  of  the 
parish,  to  expound  a  chapter,  with  prayer  and  a  psalm.  May  I 
be  made  more  useful  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath 
called  me  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;  and  may  I 
be  clothed  with  humility ;  no  sinner  had  ever  more  cause. 

"And  now,  dear  Sir,  have  I  not  tired  your  patience,  and 
disgusted  you  by  causing  my  petty  concerns  to  pass  in  review 
before  you  ?  Or  may  I  hope  that  this  letter  may  beguile  a  few 
minutes  of  your  afiliction  ? 

"  With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter, 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  much  obliged  and  respectful  humble  servant. 


Dr.  Milner's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  this  year,  was  frequent  and  affec- 
tionate. The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  that  long-tried 
friend,  dated,  "  October,  1815,"  has  reference  to  the  then  recent 
death  of  Mrs.  Henry  Thornton,  and  to  the  dangerous  illness  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  only  sister,  the  wife  of  James  Stephen,  Esq. 
The  whole  communication,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
a  letter  written  by  Dean  Milner  under  such  circumstances, 
overflows  with  tenderness.  " What  a  change,"  he  writes,  "in 
that  blessed  family !  To  be  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of 
this  world  pretty  plentifully,  in  such  scenes,  is  very  desirable, 
no  doubt ;  but  how  very  plain  it  is,  to  any  one  that  thinks,  and 
looks  at  all  into  futurity,  that  nothing  can  much  mitigate  such 
melancholy  and  affecting  scenes,  but  a  comfortable  reflection 
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that  the  one  thing  needful  has  been  so  duly  provided  for  as  to 
exclude  any  harassing  anxieties.  The  accounts  of  our  departed 
friend,  from  all  quarters,  have  been  very  gratifying.  May  our 
latter  end  be  like  hers !  Oh !  I  could  say  a  deal— my  heart 
is  full ! 

"  But  another  subject,  you  must  know,  hangs  very  heavy  on 
my  mind  !  Your  own  dear  sister  !  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ? 
I  have,  for  some  time  past,  smothered  a  good  deal  of  my 
apprehensions  respecting  her ;  and  indeed,  I  have  endeavoured, 
almost  with  my  eyes  open,  to  deceive  myself.  I  know  your 
unbounded  affection  for  her,  and  hers  for  you ;  and  I  have 
really  dreaded  to  speak  out  quite  freely." 

Many  other  affecting  extracts  from  letters  written  during 
this  long  confinement  at  Carlisle,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
ill-health,  might  be  given ;  some,  indeed,  indicating  much  bodily 
weakness,  and  some  consequent  depression  of  spirits ;  but  one 
and  all  affording  satisfactory  evidence,  that,  to  use  his  o^ati 
words,  "the  one  thing  needful  was  duly  provided  for;"  and 
that  the  writer  in  reality  enjoyed  that  '*'  perfect  peace^^  which 
he  only  can  possess  '"whose  mind  is  stayed"  upon  a  reconciled 
God. 

'^  I  endeavovir,"  writes  Dean  Milner,  "  to  make  it  my  prayer, 
that  these  afflictions  may  not  be  removed  till  they  have  brought 
about  and  finished  the  work  which  our  gracious  and  merciful 
High  Priest  intended  them  to  do.  How  this  sickness  will  end, 
really  seems  very  doubtful.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  assure 
you  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  l^elieve  that  I  shall  never  be  good 
for  much  any  more.  I  hope,  however,  I  have  Ijeen  with 
Jesus." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  under  which  he 
laboured,  and  Mith  reference  to  which  an  eminent  physician  had 
once  said,  that  "  with  such  a  pulse,  a  man's  life"  was  "  not  worth 
one  minute's  purchase,"  the  Dean  uses  the  following  expres- 
sions : — "  How  loudly  this  says.  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God ;  and 
what  an  awful  admonition!  Wliat  a  deal  could  my  heart  pour 
out  to  you  on  this  subject !  These  are  the  lights  in  wliich  my 
case  is  to  be  viewed ;  first,  as  perhaps  putting  an  end  to  life  in 
a  moment ;  secondly,  as  having  the  effect  of  laying  one  on  the 

2  s  2 
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shelf.     God's   will   be    done ;   that   I   may   submit  without  a 
murmur,  is  my  constant  prayer." 

On  another  occasion  he  writes :  "  I  consider  myself  as  being 
in  a  very,  very  doubtful  state,  to  say  the  least.  Prepare,  Prepare, 
ought  to  be  my  motto,  no  doubt,  in  great  letters.  What  the 
Divine  mercy  has  yet  in  store  for  me,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict. 
My  hope  is,  that  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.^" 

Again :  "  I  am  happy  to  have  a  God  to  go  to,  let  other 
things  be  as  they  may.  I  endeavour  to  make  it  my  prayer, 
that  as  this  load  is  certainly  laid  upon  me  for  good,  it  may  not 
be  removed  till  it  has  done  its  work.  To  support  this  belief, 
and  the  prayer  connected  with  it,  is  no  easy  task;  but  as,  I 
thank  God,  I  cannot,  I  find,  be  easily  driven  from  this  belief, 
so,  I  trust,  I  shall  never  suffer  the  buiFetings  of  Satan  to  drive  me 
from  my  prayer.     The  rest  must  be  left  with  a  merciful  God.^' 

"  The  few  prayers  of  Pascal,  at  the  close  of  his  little  book, 
are  most  charming.  I  have  experienced  manifest  consolation 
from  the  eleventh  particularly*.  Oh  !  what  a  state  of  mind  is 
implied  ! " 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  passages  occur,  not 
in  any  formal  dissertations  of  the  subject  of  religion,  but  in 
ordinary  and,  often,  hastily  written  letters  on  common  topics; 
they  are  therefore  doubly  valuable,  as  displaying,  as  it  were, 
unintentionally,  the  real  state  and  bias  of  the  writer's  mind. 

The  November  chapter  over.  Dean  Milner  once  more 
entertained  the  hope,  that  he  might  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
journey  to  Cambridge  before  the  ensuing  Christmas.  His 
health,  however,  continued  to  be  very  precarious  ;  and  the  unpre- 
cedented severity  of  the  weather  contributed  to  render  such  an 
undertaking  formidable. 

Had  Dr.  Jowett  still  lived  to  urge  him  to  make  the  attempt ; 
to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival  at  College  ;  and  to  cheer  him,  as 
formerly,  with  his  congenial  and  truly  Christian  society,  lie 
might,  perhaps,  in  some  interval  of  comparative  convalescence, 
have  been  induced  to  venture  upon  the  journey  :  as  it  was,  the 
year  again  closed  upon  him  at  Carlisle. 


Vide  Pascat,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120.     Paris,  1812. 
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It  was  very  much  Dean  Milner's  habit,  at  least  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  to  take  advantage,  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct,  of  particular  times  and  seasons.  "  To  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,"  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  year,  ^vas  a  maxim 
which  he  frequently  urged,  especially  upon  young  persons ;  and 
besides  this  colloquial  advice,  he  seldom  failed,  in  his  domestic 
worship  on  New-year's  day  morning,  to  exhort  the  members  of 
his  family  to  the  serious  performance  of  the  same  duty.  The 
retired  and,  comparatively,  inactive  mode  of  life  to  which  his 
precarious  health  at  this  period  restrained  him,  was,  doubtless, 
unfavourable  to  the  forming  of  vigorous  resolutions ;  but  Dr. 
Milner  was  less  than  most  men  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
"  If  we  are  but  where  we  ought  to  be,  and  employed  as  we 
ought  to  be,  all  things  considered,"  he  used  frequently  to  say, 
"  we  may  hope  for  God's  blessing  upon  our  undertakings  ;" 
and  this  resigned  and  tranquil  state  of  mind,  bringing  along 
with  it,  as  it  always  does,  its  own  reward,  was  highly  conducive 
to  that  partial  restoration  to  bodily  health  which  he  was  begin- 
ning to  experience. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  he  began  seriously  to  contemplate 
a  journey  to  Cambridge.  Many  pressing  considerations  urged 
him  to  this  undertaking ;  but  alas !  the  great  inducement 
which   would   have   supported   and   cheered   him   in  the  per- 
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formance  of  this  duty,  was  \yitlidrawii.  To  this  melan  holy 
topic — a  topic  Avhich,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  cheer- 
fulness, Avas  never  long  absent  from  his  mind — he  alludes, 
in  a  very  affecting  manner,  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter,  dated 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  Deanenj,  April  lOth,  1816. 

"  I  know  not  whether  you  may  have  heard,  that  from  long, 
and  in  some  measure,  severe  indisposition,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  live  here  in  a  sort  of  retirement  from  College,  and 
from  business  of  almost  every  kind. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  over-state  it,  when  I  affirm,  that 
from  the  day  of  the  decease  of  our  dear  and  lamented  friend 
Dr.  Jowett,  all  my  academical  objects  have  put  on  a  different 
aspect.  To  me  the  loss  has  been  both  irreparable  and  incalcu- 
lable. I  am  not,  sure  that  a  single  day  has  passed,  without  my 
heaving  a  sigh  to  his  memory ;  and  the  melancholy  reflection 
has  been  kept  up  and  increased  by  tedious  and  protracted 
infirmities  for  more  than  two  years. 

^  *  *  *  ^<  * 

"  For  many  weeks  past,  I  have  been  meditating  a  return  to 
Cambridge,  where  I  am  much  wanted.  *  *  Alas !  Alas ! 
ever  since  the  year  1770^  whenever  I  returned  to  Cambridge, 
my  first  object  was  invariably  to  meet  Dr.  Jowett;  and  it  was 
usually  settled  by  us,  that  w^e  should  meet  on  the  first  night  cf 
our  coming  back  to  College  !" 

Never,  surely,  was  strong  affection  expressed  with  greater 
truth  ! 

The  ungenial  spring  of  181G  at  length  assumed  a  milder 
character ;  and,  although  obliged  to  return  to  Carlisle  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  June  Chapter,  and  still  in  very  indifferent 
licalth.  Dr.  Milner,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  obeyed  the  call  of 
duty,  and,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  returned  to 
College. 

Again  at  Cambridge,  and  Avarmly  welcomed  by  numerous 
friends,  his  health  and  spirits  visibly  revived.  He  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  tlie  arrangement  of  the  airear.s  of  College 
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business,  preached  in  the  College  chapel,  and  even  attended,  as 
usual,  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. 

Still,  however,  notwithstanding  the  striking  effect  produced 
ujion  his  very  impressible  and  elastic  spirits,  by  the  salutary 
change  of  climate  and  scene  consequent  upon  his  return  to 
Cambridge,  the  death  of  Dr.  Jowett  had  left  a  blank,  which 
nothing  could  fill.  He  was  totally  unable  to  profit  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  a  man,  as  he  grows  older,  should 
take  care  to  keep  his  friendships  in  repair,"  by  supplying 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  few  friends  whom  Dr.  Milner 
loved,  he  loved  with  his  whole  heart ;  and  the  breaches  caused 
by  death  among  such  friendships  cannot  be  repaired. 

An  important  affair  concluded  by  Dr.  ^Slilner  during  this 
short  residence  at  College,  was  the  making  of  his  will. 

He  left  his  library,  with  certain  exceiJtions,  to  Queen's 
College ;  a  bequest  of  peculiar  value,  on  account  of  the  large 
collection  which  he  had  amassed  of  scarce  Tracts  on  theological 
and  other  subjects.  He  also  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  augmenting  of  the  incomes  of  the 
aged  inhabitants  of  the  Alms-houses  belonging  to  his  College 
— persons  over  whose  comforts  he  exercised,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  Mastership,  a  benevolent  superintendence. 

The  duty  of  making  a  final  settlement  of  all  temporal  con- 
cerns, at  such  a  season,  that  the  mind  may  not  be  disturbed  by 
them  during  the  closing  scenes  of  life,  was  often  insisted  upon 
by  him  as  incumbent  upon  all  persons.  This  duty  performed, 
he  again  set  forth  on  his  return  to  Carlisle;  which  city  he 
reached  in  safety  on  the  21st  of  June. 

This  journey  was  marked  by  a  tremendous  thunder-storm; 
such  a  storm  as  seldom  occurs  in  our  climate.  In  addition  to 
the  rational  estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  actual  danaer 
incurred  under  such  circumstances, — a  danger  which  he  thought 
considerably  underrated  by  most  persons, — Dr.  Milner  was  con- 
stitutionally affected  by  an  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  should  likewise  be  added,  that  he  had  once,  in  early  life, 
witnessed  an  awful  scene  of  death  by  lightning — the  death  of 
several  persons.  All  these  circumstances  combined,  rendered 
him  somewhat  intolerant  of  the  air  of  unconcern   sometimes 
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thoughtlessly  assumed  by  persons  ill-qualified  to  appreciate  the 
perils  which  surround  them,  when 

Thunders  roll  around. 
"  For  my  part,"  said  an  ignorant  youth  with  whom  he  was  once 
in  company  during  a  fearful  storm,  and  who  perceived  that  he 
exhibited  symptoms  of  anxious  apprehension,  "  For  my  part,  I 
am  never  afraid  of  the  piece  that  is  not  levelled  at  me."  "  Nor 
I  neither,"  replied  the  Dean,  "  if  I  am  but  sure  of  that." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  view  which  Dean  Milner 
took  of  this  subject,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that,  taking  that  view, 
he  acted  in  rational  consistence  with  his  opinions.  It  was  his 
custom,  on  occasion  of  a  near  and  dangerous  thunder-storm,  to 
call  together  his  family,  including  his  servants,  and  solemnly 
to  implore  the  Divine  protection  from  a  danger  which  he 
conceived  to  be  imminent,  and  against  which  there  is  no  other 
safeguard. 

This  summer's  residence  at  Carlisle  was  a  busy  and  an 
anxious  one.  First,  there  was  very  important  Chapter  busi- 
ness, and  that  of  a  painful  and  embarrassing  nature.  Soon 
afterwards,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  which  he  had 
held  nearly  half  a  century,  became  vacant.  A  jjrofessorship  so 
honourable  and  important  was,  of  course,  an  object  of  great 
interest,  and  the  candidates  were  alike  anxious  to  secure  the 
powerful  support  of  Dean  Milner.  Many  were  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  upon  this  subject;  and,  at  length,  the  day  of 
election  being  at  hand,  he  formally  appointed  a  member  of  his 
own  College  his  Vice-President,  and  gave  him  power  to  vote, 
on  this  occasion,  as  his  proxy.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
untoward  mistakes  occurred ;  and  within  about  eight  and  forty 
hours  of  the  time  actually  fixed  for  the  election,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  a  special  messenger  who  had  posted 
with  the  utmost  speed  from  Cambridge,  charged  with  directions 
to  use  his  best  efforts  to  persuade  the  Dean  to  return  with  him, 
without  an  hour's  delay,  and  vote  in  person.  Unfit  as  he  was 
for  an  exertion  so  great  and  so  sudden,  Dr.  Milner  was  far  from 
pronouncing,  at  once,  an  a1)s()lutc  negative.  He  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  earnest  representations  which  were  made  to  him : 
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but  the  arguments  used  failed  to  convince  him,  that  duty 
required  so  great  an  effort;  and  the  event  proved,  that  he 
judged  rightly. 

Another  affair  gave  him  much  more  serious  and  anxious 
concern.  lie  was  urged  by  a  very  dear,  and,  as  he  had  long 
been  convinced,  a  truly  religious  friend,  to  nominate  to  a  living, 
a  person  -svhom  he  could  not  conscientiously  consider  fit  for  so 
important  a  charge.  It  may,  perhajDS,  be  asked,  "  Why  should 
he  have  felt  any  anxious  concern  iipon  such  an  occasion  ?  why 
not  have  declared  at  once,  that  his  conscience  forbad  him  to 
obey,  in  this  instance,  the  dictates  of  friendship  ?"  Such  a 
question  would,  however,  imply  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance, 
on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  with  the  exquisitely  affectionate 
character  of  Dean  Milner. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  considerations  of  private  regard 
did  or  could  induce  him  to  entertain,  for  one  moment,  "a  thought 
of  acting,  in  this  matter,  contrary  to  his  conscientious  and  deli- 
berate judgment :  but  he  would  gladly  have  been  convinced,  that 
he  judged  amiss.  With  persevering  benevolence  he  anxiously 
sought  for  any  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
person  for  whom  his  patronage  was  solicited ;  and  being 
informed  of  some  circumstances  of  a  favourable  nature,  he,  for  a 
while,  refrained  from  returning  a  decisive  answer  to  his  friend's 
application.  On  so  delicate  a  subject,  it  is  difficult,  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  survivors,  to  give  even 
extracts  from  confidential  communications.  Could  Dean  Mil- 
ner's  very  touching  letters  respecting  this  affair  be  given  entire, 
they  would  discover  a  remarkable  union  of  qualities  not  often 
fovmd  conjoined.  The  most  aflfectionate  gentleness  of  spirit,  is 
combined  with  the  most  determined  firmness  of  purpose ;  and  a 
devotedncss  of  friendship  capable  of  urging  its  professor  to  the 
utmost  point  within  the  limits  of  duty,  is  guarded  by  a  tender- 
ness and  sensibility  of  conscience  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

The  following  passage  may  be  quoted.  '•  In  regard  to  my- 
self," writes  the  Dean, ''  I  can  truly  and  conscientiously  declare, 
that  this  business  has,  really,  afflicted  me  greatly,  and  continues 
to  afflict  me.  That  word  is  by  no  means  too  strong.  It  is  an 
instance  where  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  my  own  disposition.     My 
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meaning  is  this :  my  regards  for  yourself  and  for  your  near  rela- 
tives and  connexions,  incline  me,  and  that  powerfully,  to  go  too 

far  in  favour  of rather  than  to  fall  short.     There  is  my  real 

danger — of  this  I  am  perfectly  sure.  The  thing  has  been  deeply 
on  my  mind  ever  since  the  news  arrived ;  and  that  without  the 
omission  or  interval  of  a  single  day."    *     *     * 

"  Probably,  this  is  the  last  material  transaction  of  my  life ; 
and,  with  my  views  of  religion,  how  should  I  be  prepared  to 
meet  my  jNIaker,  having  done  such  a  thing }" 

*'Dear ,  It  is  exceedingly  painful  for  me  to  talk  at  all 

to  a  man^s  near  relation  in  this  way.  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me,  and  ever  believe  me  to  be  your  own  and  your  family's  very 
sincere  and  affectionate  friend.*' 

The  regard  expressed  in  the  above  extracts,  did  not  evapo- 
rate in  kind  words.  Firm  as  was  his  own  conviction  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Milner  resolved  not  to  decide  irrevocably,  till  he 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  one,  upon  whose  advice  he  felt  assured, 
that,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  he  might  safely  rely.  He 
\^Tote,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  a  statement  of  the  whole  case, 
to  his  excellent  and  highly  valued  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon.  Having  communicated  the  circumstances  plainly  and 
fully,  without  either  extenuation  or  aggravation,  he  proceeds 
thus  :  "  And  now,  my  good  friend,  the  great,  the  single  question, 
is  this, — Can  I,  Avith  a  safe  conscience,  thinking  as  I  think  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  knowing  what  I  know,  and  others  know,  of 
the  person  in  question,  can  I  be  the  means  of  committing  to  his 

pastoral  care  and  superintendence  the  Parish  of ?     Ought 

I,  or  ought  I  not,  to  hazard  such  an  appointment  ?  The  most 
important  event,  perhaps,  of  my  whole  past  or  future  life  !  An 
opportunity,  too,  never  likely  to  happen  to  me  again  !  Further; 
for  my  conduct,  as  it  respects  this  event,  I  must  very  soon  be 
called  upon  to  answer,  to  a  gracious  God  whose  providence  has 
afforded  me  this  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  of  his  blessed 
Gospel !  I  beg  you  to  give  me  your  advice  without  the  slightest 
ceremony  or  reserve — that  is,  with  tlie  sincerity  of  a  true  friend, 
and  the  fidelity  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  long  experience 
and  great  wisdom  in  divine  things.  I  feel  to  myself  as  if  all  the 
little  remains  of  my  life  might,  by  my  taking  a  false  step  in  this 
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affair,  be  rendered  miserable.  My  reputation  for  sincerity  in 
religion  might  be  called  in  question,  but  beyond,  and  very  much 
aljove  that  and  all  other  considerations,  who  can  give  ease  to  a 
Avounded  conscience  ? 

"  I  trust,  I  may,  with  perfect  safety,  deposit  in  your  breast 
these  several  and  most  confidential  reflections.  I  did  not,  at 
first,  intend  to  say  so  much  as  I  have  said ;  but  on  further  con- 
sideration, I  have  satisfied  myself,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  put  you 
in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  which  bear  upon  the  case; 
otherwise  your  judgment  would  be  less  to  be  relied  upon. 
^^  I  remain  always,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  Isaac  Milxer." 

Mr.  Simeon's  answer  is  marked  by  the  fervid  zeal  which  was 

one  of  the  striking  traits  of  his  character.     *'  Were  /'  he 

writes,  "  my  own  father,  and  wanting  bread,  I  could  not  do  it — 
I  would  not  do  it !"  *  *  *  "I  have  spoken  thus  freely  and 
fully,  because  you  wish  me  to  do  so ;  and  because  the  import- 
ance of  the  case  demands  it.  'We  watch  for  souls,  as  those 
that  must  give  account.'  '  Their  blood  will  I  require  at  thy 
hands/ 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  most  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

"C.  Simeon." 

A  brief  extract  from  a  subsequent  letter,  written  during  the 
same  month  of  August,  by  Mr.  Simeon  to  Dean  Milner,  may  be 
here  inserted.  It  is  interesting  as  displaying  the  princely  libe- 
rality of  spirit  which  distinguished  the  excellent  writer ;  and  as 
a  sample  of  the  correspondence  maintained  between  him  and 
the  Dean  of  Carhsle. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

'•'On  paper  the  word  /  looks  hateful,  and  I  could  have 
softened  it  in  conversation.  But  I  obey  your  commands  in 
fcAv  words,  because  my  time  will  not  admit  of  many  words. 

"  Cheltenham,  where  there  are  ten  thousand  souls,  besides 
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ten  thousand  visitors,  or  nearly  so,  is  mine.  It  was  to  be  sold 
for  three  thousand  pounds,  and  I  instantly  secured  it :  and  the 
Lord  has  raised  up  friends  to  concur  with  me;  so  that  the 
burthen  is  light. 

"  Marylebone,  where  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  souls, 
is  also  to  be  sold.  The  price  named  is  forty  thousand  pounds. 
I  hope  to  get  it  much  under — and,  if  it  be  sold  so  low  as 
twenty-five  thousand,  it  is  mine  at  this  moment.    *     *     * 

"  I  have  great  plans  in  view,  and  God  is  so  prospering  me  in 
them,  that  I  am  full  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"'  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  C.  Simeon. 
"  To  the  Very  Rev,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle'^ 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  application  for  the 
living  was  refused,  although  "with  very  great  pain,^^  on  Dr. 
Milner's  part.  The  last  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject 
contains  the  following  aflfecting  passage. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  — — ,  that  this  will  prove  an  absolutely 
insulated  transaction  between  us,  which  shall  no  way  ever  aftect 
our  sincere  regards  in  general.  My  prayers  for  you,  and  your 
family,  and  your  near  connexions,  are  as  warm  and  as  aff*ectionate, 
as  they  are,  or  can  be,  for  myself  and  mine :  and  now,  dear 

,  I  beg  that  we  may  heartily  concur  in  putting  to  rest,  and, 

as  much  as  possible,  extinguishing  for  ever,  the  memory  of 
whatever  has  been  painful  in  this  transaction. 

"I  am  now  sixty-six,  and  cannot  have  very  long  to  live. 
Humbly  to  surrender  myself,  mind  and  body,  to  Jesus,  with 
some  degree  of  integrity,  gratitude,  and  hope,  is  what  I  would 
be  daily  endeavouring  to  do." 

Of  the  exceeding  affection  which  Dr.  Milner  bore  to  his 
friends,  abundant  evidence  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this 
Memoir.  His  tender  regard  for  those  whom  he  really  loved, 
seemed  to  increase  with  his  years ;  and,  far  from  needing  the 
stimulus  of  personal  intercourse,  appeared  to  be  quickened  by 
distance  and  absence.  A  spirit  so  affectionate,  although  in 
truth  the  source  of   some  of   the  most  exquisite  of  earthly 
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enjoyments,  must  necessarily,  in  this  world  of  trial,  entail  upon 
its  possessor  many  pangs  which  are  escaped  by  persons  of  a 
colder  nature.  Dean  Milner  was  at  this  period  suffering  the 
deepest  affliction  in  consequence  of  the  reports  which  he 
received  "  respecting  the  health  of  one  of"  his  "  oldest  and 
most  inestimable  friends."  Mrs.  Stephen,  the  only  sister  of 
"William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  was  dangerously  ill;  and  the  Dean's 
"heart,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  was  "brimfull."  In 
answer  to  a  letter  which  had  brought  him  a  very  unfavourable 
account  of  her,  he  writes: — "Your  letter,  just  put  into  my 
hand,  is  that  of  an  afiectionate  friend  indeed.  I  bolt  my  door 
to  weep  for  some  minutes." 

The  Assizes  at  Carlisle  of  course  occasioned  an  influx  of 
visitors  to  the  Deanery — some,  common  acquaintance,  some, 
old  friends,  and  others,  strangers,  bringing  with  them  letters  of 
introduction.  "The  bustle  of  the  Assizes,"  wrote  the  Dean, 
on  the  31st  of  August,  to  his  nephew  at  Cambridge,  "causes 
such  a  number  of  visitors  to  take  up  my  time,  that  I  have 
scarcely  had  an  hour's  leisure,  and  yet  these  visits  are  almost 
all  mere  matters  of  form ;  necessary,  however,  in  a  certain 
degree,  that  is,  if  not  carried  too  far.  But  after  all,  I  frequently 
recollect  the  wise  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  'Amici  fures  tem- 
poris.^ 

"You  are  well  aware,  that  there  are  few  things  which  I 
dislike  more  in  religious  people,  than  that  spirit  of  gossiping 
which  prevails  among  them  a  great  deal  too  much. 

"  It  is,  however,  always  right  to  cultivate  an  affable  and 
obliging  spirit  and  behaviour.  This,  of  itself,  often  produces 
the  happiest  consequences ;  especially  when  persons  see,  that, 
notwithstanding  your  courtesy  in  non-essentials,  you  will  not 
flinch  a  hair's-breadth  in  essentials.  Sensible  men,  and  men  of 
principle,  like  you  the  better  for  this." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Milner's  conduct 
was  habitually  conformable  to  the  excellent  advice  which  he 
thus  gave.  No  man  was  more  entirely  free  from  a  repulsive 
strictness  of  demeanour  in  trifles;  and  certainly  none  was  ever 
more  firm  and  uncompromising  whenever  religious  principle 
was  concerned. 
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It  has  been  already  intimated^  that  Dean  Mihier  was  per- 
petually applied  to  for  advice  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 

By  an  entry  in  his  journal,  dated  the  9th  of  September, 
1816,  it  appears,  that  to  a  student  of  divinity  he  had  recently 
recommended  the  following  publications. 

Works  of  Magee,  of  Dublin. 

William  Hey^s  Ti'ctct  on  the  Atonement. 

His  (William  Hey's)  Tract  on  the  Divimty  of  Christ. 

The  Baptist  Robinson  On  the  Atonement. 

Doddridge^s  Lectu7'es. 

Paley^s  18  or  19  Posthumous  Sermons. 

Maclaurin's  Essays. 

With  respect  to  the  Sermons  here  mentioned,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  Dean  considered  the  posthumous  discourses 
of  Dr.  Paley  as  very  superior  to  any  other  of  his  sermons  that 
have  been  published.  He  thought,  that  they  exhibited  views 
much  more  clear  and  correct  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  than  those  which  their  distinguished  author  had  dis- 
played in  any  other  of  his  works. 

A  subject  vrhich  he  ])elieved  to  involve  a  principle  of  the 
first  importance  in  religion,  had  for  years,  and  particularly 
during  this  summer's  residence  at  Carlisle,  occupied  Dean 
Milner's  mind.  The  religious  world  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
agitated  by  the  baptismal  controversy;  and  the  Dean's  atten- 
tion, ever  alive  to  topics  of  this  nature,  had  been  especially 
called  to  this  particular  subject  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott, 
with  whom  he  had,  at  various  times,  conversed  respecting  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  who  had  sent  him  his  book,  pub- 
lished in  1815,  and  entitled,  Afi  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of 
Baptism,  ^-c,  a  book,  writes  Mr.  Scott,  "  on  a  subject  which 
you  have  repeatedly  done  me  the  favour  to  talk  over  with  me, 
and  which  is  daily  acquiring  more  interest  and  importance 
among  us.  I  hope  you  will  find  that  I  have  in  some  degree 
profited  by  what  has  fallen  from  you  upon  it :  1)ut  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  receive  your  remarks  upon  the  work,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  should  another  edition  be  called  for." 
*  *  *  *  « Many  young  men  have  been,  lately,  a  good 
deal  harassed  upon  the  subject  of  Plant's  Tracts."     In  con- 
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sequence  of  the  request  thus  expressed,  Dean  MUner,  in  a 
paper  of  considerable  length,  communicated  to  Air.  Scott  his 
sentiments  concerning  the  important  subject  under  discussion. 
Some  of  his  remarks,  ascribed  at  the  lime  to  the  pen  of  '^  a 
learned  friend,"  were  embodied  by  Mr.  Scott  in  his  Rejoinder, 
published  in  181 7j  to  Dr.  Laurence's  Reply  to  his  Inquiry,  ^c. 
On  that  Reply  the  Dean  likewise  made  copious  annotations, 
which,  with  the  necessary  references  to  Dr.  Laurence's  pam- 
phlet, he  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott*. 

Of  the  whole  of  the  papers  on  this  subject,  communicated 
on  this  occasion  by  Dean  Milner  to  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  the 
Dean  himself  thus  writes: — "N.B.  These  papers  are  extremely 
indigested,  being  written  in  haste,  and  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, viz,,  a  press  of  business,  frequent  head-aches,  &c. 

"  They  are  (in  general)  my  first  thoughts  as  I  perused  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book. 

"The  general  observations,  however,  have  been  for  years 
past  turned  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  If  they  are  of  the 
least  ^service  to  Mr.  Scott  on  this  important  subject,  I  shall 
think  my  time  to  have  been  well  employed."  Dr.  Milner  adds 
a  request,  that  his  ^'^  papers"  should  be  '•'  returned"  to  him. 
"  Various  questions,"  he  writes,  "  are  often  put  to  me  on  these 
subjects,  both  by  friends  and  others ;  and  it  may  save  me  both 
time  and  trouble,  to  have  my  own  papers,  rough  and  unpolished 
as  they  are,  to  refer  to." 

The  general  observations  which,  as  Dr.  Milner  declares, 
had  been  '•  for  years  turned  over  and  over  in"  his  '•'  mind,"  Avill 
be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  fullest  confidence,  that  they 
will  be  perused  with  interest;  but  a  few  words  should  be  pre- 
mised with  reference  to  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts,  alluded  to  in  the 
extract  above  given  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Scott. 

It  may  not  be  very  generally  known,  that,  about  the  year 
1816,  many  animated  discussions  took  place  in  the  committee- 
room  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Mant's  tract  on  Regeneration.     Of  these 


On  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College, 
Canihridgc,  there  are  nimierous  notes  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  iMilncr. 
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discussions,  Dean  Milner,  who  considered  the  matter  as  of 
vital  importance^  had  requested  and  received  from  a  member 
of  the  Society  wlio  was  present*,  a  full  and  minute  account. 
It  would  be  improper  to  make  public  a  confidential  communi- 
cation of  this  nature.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  Dean's  informant,  that  ''  Dr.  Mant's  tract  on  Regene- 
ration had  occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  many 
friends  of  the  Society,"  and  that  ''  it  had  been  determined  that 
some  decisive  step  should  be  taken,  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  for  expunging  it  from  the  Society's  list.  This 
design  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  publications  .of  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Biddulph,  and  Mr.  Bugg;  and  by  an  anonymous 
^  Address'  to  the  Society,  on  the  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions apparent  in  their  several  tracts;  and  the  affair  was 
deeply  felt  by  a  most  respectable  body  in  the  Church."  Dr. 
Milner's  correspondent  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  per- 
sons who  took  part  in  tlie  discussions  held  on  this  important 
topic,  some  of  them  persons  of. very  high  ecclesiastical  rank; 
and  he  describes  at  length  the  mode  in  which  this  argumental 
contest  was  conducted.  He  concludes  thus: — "I  confess  that 
I  feel  deeply  in  a  cause  which  I  consider  to  be  the  cause  of 
vital  Christianity.  It  is  to  the  firmness  of  the  general  body 
of  subscribers  throughout  the  country,  (12,000  in  number,) 
that  we  must  look  for  support.  A  few  individuals  in  London 
can  do  nothing,  except  as  they  are  encouraged  and  counte- 
nanced bv  the  mass  of  subscribers  whom  they  may  be  said  to 
represent.  The  voice  of  truth  seldom  fails  of  being  heard, 
though  uttered  by  a  minority,  especially  in  a  day  of  reviving 
piety  like  the  present.  May  God  our  Saviour  direct  and 
sanctify  all  our  measures,  if  we  should  unhappily  be  called  to 
new  discussions,  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  apostolical  Church!" 

The  tract  in  question  was  subsequently  published  with  the 
obnoxious  passages  so  altered  as  to  render  them  much  less 
objectionable. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  preceded,  and  in  some 


*  The  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
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measure  led  to  that  correspondence  between  Dr.  Mlr.er  and 
the  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  which  the  '^  Genere.  0'  -  nsr* 
already  mentioned  form  a  p?.rt.     T^  th???  O^^srrv  :  -^^ 

remarks  from  the  pen  of    ::.e   B .^  ::   C.!:-.::.".         .:     _ 

upon  the  Dean's  judgment  r;^  :  :.  _  .  -  opinions  ;:  Dr. 
Mant,  will  form  a  fitting  introdacdoa. 

"With  respect  to  the  B?."^T'-r:'^  Controrersy,"  v^.'.is  :r? 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,   "the   L     .  .  Carlisle  gave  it      >  .  .s 

deliberate  judgment,  that  the  folloviiig  passage  in  the  C3.:f- 
chism  was  quite  c  -  V .    .,       -:  tae  main  statements  ::  Dr. 

Mant, 

•••  What  is  re :-;::; '.  ::  ve:;::;^::  '_;b3pti»edr 

^'Ans.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin :  a:.".  :  :  . 
whereby  they  stei^^?:"y  "  vhvv:  :'  ;  •::::-.!jes  :  G:h  r;-.^.:e  :j 
them  in  that  s?.or.:    .    -, 

•••\^'hy,  :h.: ::.:..-   ;.;:  :::fi.  ■•/.;:- .  "  y:--:    ,i  :....: 

tender  age,  they  cannot  peitbrm  mem  ? 

''*A        ^  :  hey  promise  tVc  .;  \    :"   \  r  their  sureties: 

which  pr :        .  .  they  come  t;   ...e,   ..;..;..;  ire  h:_:.h 

to  perform.* 

"  The  Dean  remarked  that  there  was  here,  clearly,  an  hypo- 
thesis, a  pledge,  a  charitable  assumption  of  repentance  and 
£uth  on  the  part  of  the  infant:  on  this  assumption  the  lan- 
guage of  the  office  proceeded ;  and  on  its  being  realised,  when 
the  child  should  be  of  due  age,  the  blessings  of  the  sacxament 
itself  were  suspended. 

••  Dr.  Milner,*'  continues  the  wiifcCT,  '^  was  much  grieve  h  :.: 
the  dogmatical  manner  in  which  the  controversr  had  bee 
died,  and  at  the  hardy  assertions  made,  that  there  ooold  be  uo 
doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  Church  of  England  with  regard  to 
it.  The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gia<%  of  ^^ 
sacrament  had  always  been  a  qnestion  of  great  difficnhy,  and 
more  especially  in  this  very  matter  of  iu&nt  baptism,  where 
controversialists  now  amrmed,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  at  aU. 
The  Dean  had.  at  one  time,  nearly  determined  to  write  upon  the 
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subject,  and  had  actually  begun  to  collect  the  chief  publications 
that  had  appeared.  But  his  increasing  infirmity  of  health  pro- 
bably prevented  the  execution  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other 
excellent  designs.  He,  however^  on  several  occasions,  expressed 
his  sentiments  to  me  very  strongly  on  the  general  question. 
He  thought  that  those  who  opposed  Dr.  Mant's  statements  had 
not  spoken  out  with  sufficient  distinctness,  for  to  him  it 
appeared  most  grievous,  that  a  minister  of  our  Protestant 
Church  should  thus  be  permitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  broach, 
as  the  Dean  conceived.  Popish  sentiments  on  so  vital  a  point, 
and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  the  most  positive,  and  without  any 
charitableness  of  construction  for  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  exist  in  ascertaining  the  exact  benefits  accompany- 
ing baptism,  we  ought  boldly  and  unshrinkingly  to  designate  by 
the  term  Regeneration,  the  inward  change  and  conversion  of  the 
heart  to  God,  by  whatever  means  it  might  be  effected,  and  to 
address  those  as  unregenerate,  who  were  evidently  without  any 
spiritual  life.  This,  he  apprehended,  had  been  uniformly  the 
language  of  all  our  greatest  divines,  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Dean  rejoiced  in  the  important  changes 
which  were  introduced  into  Dr.  Mant's  tract  on  this  subject,  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  by  these 
changes  (although  he  considered  that  the  tract  remained  still,  in 
many  respects,  very  objectionable),  in  point  of  argument,  the 
chief  matter  in  dispute  was  conceded.  In  short  the  Dean 
regarded  the  whole  discussion  as  of  vital  importance,  and  as,  in 
effect,  involving  the  grand  distinctions  between  cold  and  languid 
formality,  and  really  spiritual  religion." 

In  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  communicated  by 
Dean  Milner  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  general  observations  are  pre- 
ceded by  between  forty  and  fifty  critical  annotations  on  parti- 
cular passages  in  Dr.  Laurence^s  pamphlet.  Of  these  annota- 
tions, several  appear,  in  the  Dean's  own  words,  in  Mr.  Scott's 
rejoinder.  Of  the  rest,  although  many  are  exceedingly  pithy, 
and  suggest  deep  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  they  would  be  but  imperfectly  understood  if  read 
without  the  opportunity  of  immediate  reference  to  Dr.  Lau- 
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rence's  work.  The  General  Observations  are  here  given  without 
abridgment  or  alteration. 

"  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  Dr.  Laurence  (see  page  5)  finds 
it  much  easier  to  support  his  favourite  tenets  on  baptism  from 
the  Articles  and  Liturgy,  than  from  the  Scripture.  Had  this 
not  been  so,  I  am  convinced,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  helped 
drawing  into  his  service  more  of  the  Scripture.  And,  indeed,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  Articles  of  our  Church 
profess  themselves  to  be  founded  upon  the  Scripture  (vid.  Art. 
VL),  we  ought,  in  the  construction  of  the  meaning  of  any 
Article  where  there  may  seem  to  be  difficulty  or  ambiguity,  to 
adhere  to  that  side  which  accords  best  with  the  Word  of  God. 
Thus,  should  there  be  two  ways  of  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  Regeneration  and  Baptism,  as  these  terms  are  used 
in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles^  it  will  be  right  to  attend  to  the 
light  which  Scripture  affords. 

"  But  I  go  further.  I  think,  not  only  that  Scripture  ought 
to  be  called  in,  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  our  Church-prin- 
ciples, but,  that  we  also  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  Reformation,  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr. 
Laurence,  with  propriety  enough,  makes  use  of  some  parts  of 
the  history  of  the  Reformers,  but  it  may  seem  very  strange,  that 
he  should  object  to  the  fountain-head,  viz.  the  Scriptures,  and 
make  also  so  little  use  of  the  primitive  Fathers.  It  is  true,  that 
these  last  are  of  no  authority,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word; 
but  they  afford  windows  by  which  very  important  light  may 
frequently  be  procured. 

"  The  real  meaning  of  a  sentiment,  or  of  an  expression,  may 
often  be  ascertained  by  merely  tracing  its  history  and  origin. 

"  I  greatly  mistake,  if  Dr.  Laurence  be  not  open  to  just  and 
pretty  severe  criticism  on  the  grounds  here  hinted  at. 

"In  the  primitive  times,  adults  were  necessarily,  for  the 
most  part,  the  persons  concerned  in  the  business  of  baptism. 
Of  course  there  was,  in  their  case,  faith  and  repentance;  and  then 
baptism  closed  the  initiation',  and  moreover,  baptism  being,  as  it 
were,  the  seal,  came  to  be  denominated  regeneration,  because 
without  it,  the  initiation  or  admission  could  not  be  complete; 
the  baptized  person  was  always  supposed,  in  the  judgment  of 

2  T  2 
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charity,  to  be  sincere  in  his  profession  of  faith,  and  in  his 
repentance. 

"  Now,  to  trace  the  manner  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  baptism  of  adults  led  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  has  ever 
been  considered  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  inquiry  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ:  and  it  may  not  be  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  the  evidences  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  depend 
rather  upon  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  than  upon  any 
direct  proofs  from  Scripture.  This,  however,  I  think,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  that  the  term  Regeneration,  which  had  constantly 
been  applied  to  adult  converts,  continued  to  be  still  applied  to 
infants,  though  it  was  impossible,  that  faith  and  repentance 
could  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  young  subjects.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  material,  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  apprehend 
the  truth  in  this  affair,  to  attend  to  the  transition  which  actually 
did,  and  could  not  but  take  place,  in  regard  to  Christian  adults, 
and  the  children  of  Christian  parents. 

"The  baptism  of  infants,  which  for  a  season,  must  have 
been  comparatively  infrequent,  in  process  of  time,  became  very 
common  in  the  Church,  and  that  of  adults  comparatively  un- 
common ;  and  it  is  just  here,  that  I  seem  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  deviation  of  the  term  Regeneration,  from  its  true  Scrip- 
tural meaning.  To  '  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,'  in 
other  words,  to  have  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Baptism,  was 
still  called  Regeneration,  although  two  of  the  ingredients  were 
dropped,  or  necessarily  excluded :  and  as  our  Church,  in  the 
Baptismal  Service,  has  thought  proper  to  retain  the  term 
Regeneration,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  have  no  way  left  to  be 
consistent  with  Scripture,  but  to  maintain,  either,  that  the  rege- 
neration of  infants  is  altogether  hypothetical,  or,  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  some  way  or  other,  either  a 
real  moral  change  is  produced  in  the  child's  disposition,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  child,  &c.,  &c.  I 
stop,  because  the  subject  is  difficult  and  obscure :  and  I  am  far 
from  being  clear,  that  any  attention  can  unfold  these  ideas 
explicitly — yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  truth  is  not  far  off,  and 
that  some  good  thing  happens  to  the  children  baptized,  when 
they  are  offered  up  with  prayers  by  their   pious  parents  or 
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sponsors.  I  collect  all  this  from  the  good-will  shown  to  infants 
by  our  Saviour  himself.  What  Christian  parent  does  not  feel 
his  heart  to  glow  at  the  thought  of  Jesus  taking  up  his  child 
and  blessing  it  ?  Who  would  not  rather  have  had  such  a  thing 
take  place,  than  have  his  child  the  inheritor  of  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver  ? 

"  This  subject  is  very  important  in  a  practical  sense.  Thus, 
if  the  terms,  Regeneration — Born  of  God — Sons  of  God — New 
creature — Conversion  of  heart — and  such  like,  are  all  allowed  to 
have,  in  Scripture,  the  same  meaning,  (which  no  student  of 
Scripture  can  well  deny,)  then,  as  it  is  impossible  to  predicate 
these  same  things  of  baptized  infants,  whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  Regeneration  when  applied  to  them  in  our  Church  Service, 
it  will  be  a  most  dangerous  inference  for  these,  when  they  shall 
have  become  adults,  to  make,  that  because  they  were  baptized 
infancy,  they  possess,  of  course,  a  Regeneration,  of  the  same 
nature  and  efficacy  as  that  arising  from  the  baptism  of  adults, 
where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  faith,  and  repentance, 
and  baptism  are  combined  together:  that  is,  if  in  their  notion  of 
the  regeneration  which  they  had  in  their  infancy,  there  be  implied 
the  being  born  again  of  God,  sons  of  God,  as  stated  above,  it  is 
plain  that  they  may,  in  this  way,  probably  rest  in  very  deficient 
ideas  respecting  conversion  of  heart,  and  so  delude  themselves. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  Regeneration  could  be 
strictly  confined  to  what  is  obtained  in  the  baptism  of  infants, 
there  would  be  abundantly  less  danger;  because,  then,  there 
would  be  a  specific  difference  between  the  regeneration  of  adults 
and  that  of  infants ;  the  baptized  infant  would,  when  grown  up, 
be  led  to  look  for  the  regeneration  of  the  adult,  and  to  see  in 
what  it  consisted. 

"  For  this  is  certain,  that  in  the  adult,  faith  and  repentance 
(conversion  of  heart),  are  absolutely  necessary  as  a  due  prepara- 
tion for  baptism ;  for  otherwise,  regeneration  is  not  complete : 
but  in  infants  this  faith  and  repentance  cannot  exist.  Yet  still, 
to  keep  up  this  distinction,  with  steadiness,  seems  almost  impos- 
sible ;  and,  if  not  kept  up,  confusion,  error,  and  danger,  are  the 
inevitable  consequences.  Add  to  all  this,  that  if,  to  preserve  a 
sort  of  unity  and  consistency  in  the  Church,  we  deviate  from 
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the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Scripture  language,  confusion  and 
danger  are  naturally  to  be  expected.  St.  Austin,  whom  our 
Church  seems  to  have  followed  more  than  any  other,  distinctly 
observes  that  regeneration  is  one  thing,  and  conversion 
OF  HEART  another;  and  this  agrees  with  Burnetts  observation, 
near  the  conclusion  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth  Article. 
"This  distinction  of  this  great  man  (Austin)  may  help  to 
render  more  consistent  some  things  which  are  difficult  to  be 
explained.  But,  query,  is  this  distinction  to  be  found  in 
Scripture  V 

Further  Observations,  together  vtith  Quotations 
FROM  Authors. 

"  It  will,"  I  think,  "  be  admitted,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
form  a  consistent  system  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  Christian 
baptism,  from  Scripture  alone,  than  from  Scripture  taken  along 
with  any  formularies  of  religious  doctrine,  which  formularies  are 
of  human  invention. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  noticed  two  very  remark- 
able pages,  (112  and  113,)  in  Sermon  VII.  of  Dr.  Paley's 
Posthumous  Sermons.  In  p.  113  he  admits  the  interpretation 
ordinarily  given  to  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
— observing,  that  there  is  ^a  new  birth,'  a  regeneration — and 
that  this  *^  is  fairly  interpreted  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  but,' 
says  he,  '  it  is  nowhere  determined  ivhen  this  gift  is  imparted ; 
nay,  the  contrary  is  intimated  by  comparing  it  to  the  wind — 
which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  calculations.  We  are,  there- 
fore,' continues  he,  ^  left  at  liberty  to  pray  for  the  Spirit's  help ; 
and  we  do  pray  for  it,  under  all  circumstances,  in  baptism. 
So  also  we  teach  catechumens  and  parents  to  pray  for  its  aid. 
We  pray  for  it  in  Confirmation — and  wherever  it  is  imparted, 
there  is  the  being  born  of  the  Spirit;'  and  so  on,  in  pages  114 
and  115,  very  remarkably. 

"  These  are  hints  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  especially  as 
they  are  not  clogged  with  any  systematic  formularies." 


"Op.  Luth.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  216,  Edit.  Jense :  '  Homo  antequam 
renovetur  in  novam  creaturam  regni  Spiritiis,  nihil  facit,  nihil 
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conatur.  Deinde  rtcreatus  uiliil  facit^  nihil  conatur  quo  perse- 
veret  in  eo  regno.  Sed  utrumque  facit  solus  Spiritus  in  nobis, 
nos  sine  nobis  recreans  et  conservans  recreatos,  ut  et  Jacobus 
dicit,  Voluntarie  genuit  nos,  verbo  veritatis  suae,  ut  essenius 
initiuni  creaturae  ejus.  Loquitur  de  renovata  creatura.  Sed  non 
operatur  sine  7iobis,  ut  quos  hoc  in  ipsum  recreavit  et  con- 
servat,  ut  operaretur  in  nobis,  et  nos  ei  cooj^eremur.  *  *  * 
Verum  quid  hinc  Libero  arbitrio  tribuitur  ?  I  mo  quid  ei 
relinquitur  nisi  nihil  ?  et  vere  nihil.' 

"  Here  we  have  the  true  idea  of  co-operation  agreeably  to  our 
Tenth  Article.  Not  as  though  God  did  part,  and  man  did  the 
other  part :  but  that  God's  Spirit  changes  the  will  itself, 
working  on  men  according  to  their  nature ;  that  is,  making  use 
of  their  faculties  as  human  creatures,  and  not  treating  them  as 
stocks  or  stones,  as  some  Arminians  ignorantly  charge  their 
opponents  with  maintaining. 

"Luther  (p.  217)  denies  the  existence  of  the  least  degree  of 
free-will  in  spiritual  concerns.  '  Ideo  ad  extrema  eundum  est 
ut  totum  negetur  Liberum  Arbitrium;  et  omnia  ad  Deum 
referantur.' 

"  (225.)  'Liberum  arbitrium  nihil  est  nisi  servum  peccati, 
mortis,  et  Satanee,  nihil  faciens  neque  potens  facere  aut  conari, 
nisi  malum.' 

"  (212.)  '  Dicimus  cum  oraculo  divino,  hominem  qui  non  est 
renatus  per  fidem,  esse  carnem.' 

"(172.)  Luther  observes,  that  it  would  be  '  tutissimutn  et 
reliffiosissitnum/  not  to  use  the  word  Free-will  at  all. 

"  (ii.  272.)  |i(!f  ^  Ita  Baptismus  neminem  justificat  nee  ulli 
prodest,  sed  fides  in  verbum  promissionis  cui  additur  baptismus, 
ha3C  enim  justificat  et  implet  id  quod  baptismus  significat.  *  *  * 

"'Quam  diu  enim  vivimus,  semper  id  agimus  quod  Bap- 
tismus significat,  id  est  morimur  et  resurgimus.' 

'•'  (274.)  Luther  answers  the  objection  drawn  from  the  bap- 
tism of  children,  who  cannot  either  know  the  promise,  or  have 
faith,  thus,  *  Hie  dico  (quod  omnes  dicunt)  Jide  aliend  parvulis 
sucurri,  illorum  qui  offerunt.' 

"  lie  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  same  thing  nuii/  hajDpen 
to  an  impious  adult,  upon  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;   and  he 
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instances,  that  the  paralytic  in  the  Gospel "  aliena  fide  sanatum." 
But  C3=  Dr.  Laurence  puts  the  qnalification  upon  the  innocence 
of  the  child,  which  neither  agrees  ivith  Luther  nor  ivith  our 
Catechism. 

"  Melancthon,  in  his  Apology  for  the  confession  of  faith 
offered  to  Charles  V.  in  1538,  (Tom.  iv.,  p.  184,)  has  these 
words,  ^Ex  his  omnibus  apparet,  quod  sola  fides  justificat;  id 
est,  primiim  consequitur  remissionem  peccatorum  et  reconcilia- 
tionem  propter  Christum,  et  quod  sola  fides  regenerat.^ 

"Zuingle — I  have  not  his  works  at  hand;  but  see  Milner's 
Church  History,  vol.  v.,  p.  522,  &c.,  &c. 

"  (523.)  *  The  sacraments  do  not  confer  grace,  but  are  public 
testimonies  given  to  the  Church  of  the  previous  existence  of 
grace.' 

"  Zuingle  was  a  great  Reformer,  and  a  pious  man ;  but  we 
should  never  forget,  that  the  Reformation  was  but  in  its  infancy. 
Maclane,  in  Mosheim,  exalts  him  a  great  deal  too  much*. 

'^Luther^s  Catechisms  are  not  in  the  Jena  edition.  To  the 
very  last  he  approved  of  what  he  had  written  in  his  Catechisms, 
and  in  his  Bondage  of  the  Will,  (de  Servo  Arbitrio)  against  Eras- 
mus. In  the  latter  pages  of  it  there  are  numerous  strong 
Calvinistic  expressions,  besides  what  I  have  given. 

"Dr.  Laurence  quotes  passages  from  Bucer's  History  of  the 
concord  which  took  place  between  the  Swiss  divines  and  those 
of  Higher  Germany.  There  was  a  very  good  meaning  on  both 
sides.  But  that  treaty  was,  in  reality,  very  unsound ;  and  soon 
after  the  subscription  of  the  divines,  a  rupture  took  place 
afresh.  The  story  is  long ;  but  note  the  vehemence  of  the  mild 
Melancthon  on  this  occasion.     (Milner,  vol.  v.,  p.  523,  &c.) 

"  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  mark  what  St.  Augustine 
says,  because  our  Church  certainly  followed  him  much. 

"  (Vol.  vii.,  p.  56.)  '  Sicut  in  Isaac  prcecessit  signaculum 
justitiee  fides,  et  quoniam  patris  fidem  imitatus  est,  secuta  est  in 
crescente  ipsa  justitia,  cujus  signaculum  in  infante  preecesserat, 
ita  in  baptizatis  infantibus,  preecedit  regenerationi  sacramentum: 


*  This  observation,  as  appears  from  a  note  in  the  manuscript,  lias  reference  to 
Zuingle's  ideas  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 
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et  si  Christianam  tenuerint  pietatem^  sequitur  etiam  in  corde 
conversio,  cujus  mysterium  preecessit  in  corpore :'  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  the  goodness  of  God  supplied 
the  want  of  baptism,  so,  in  infants  dying  unbaptized, — '  eadem 
gratia  implere  credenda  est,  quod  non  ex  impia  voluntate,  sed 
ex  eetatis  indigentia,  &c.'  *  *  *  *  he  proceeds, — 'and 
as  the  sponsors  answer  for  them,  the  sacrament  may  be  cele- 
brated ;  it  will  avail  to  their  consecration,  on  the  ground,  that 
they  cannot  answer  for  themselves.  Hence,^  continues  he,  *it 
appears — aliud  esse  sacramentum  baptismi,  aliud  conversionem 
cordis.' 

"  It  is  endless  to  quote  from  these  M'^ordy  authors ;  but  you 
will  meet  with  this  very  instructive  historical  document  in 
Wall  on  Baptism. 

"  This  point  is  discussed  at  great  length  by  Austin,  in 
answer  to  certain  questions  on  this  subject,  proposed  to  him  by 
Bishop  Boniface.  It  is  a  very  curious  document.  The  sum  is, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  which  regenerated  the  sponsors  is  the 
same  Spirit  which  must  regenerate  the  child.  '  Besides/  says 
he,  'the  children  are  ofTered  by  the  whole  Church,  as  well  as 
by  the  sponsors ;  and  thus  they  are  benefited.  It  is  a  sacra- 
ment of  faith ;  and,  therefore,  the  child  may  be  said  to  believe, 
just  as  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  CJirist,  is  called 
his  body  and  blood.' 

"  Thus  the  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing,  is  called  the  thing 
itself." 

The  foregoing  Observations  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
communication  made  by  Dean  Milner  to  the  Rev.  John  Scott 
on  this  important  subject.  The  Dean's  own  opinion  may  be 
collected  from  them  with  sufficient  certainty.  That  opinion 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  con- 
versation on  Baptism  already  related  in  this  volume*;  and  is 
declared  with  equal  or  even  greater  clearness  in  some  of  the 
annotations  upon  what  he  considered  the  erroneous  doctrhies 
maintained  by  Dr.  Laurence.  Of  one  of  these  annotations 
the  substance  is  given  in  the  "  Conversational  Recollections  of 

*  Chapter  XX. 
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Dean  Milner,"  already  quoted.  It  may  be  properly  here 
inserted,  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  Dean^s  views  respecting  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  adult  baptism. 

"  In  few  words,"  he  writes,  "  I  conceive,  that  in  adults  the 
substance  of  regeneration  has  actually  taken  place  before  bap- 
tism ;  but  as  the  new  birth  is  said  to  require  both  water  and 
the  Spirit,  it  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  new  birth  may 
be  complete  without  water ;  that  is,  without  baptism ;  and  this 
would  be  true,  even  though  the  baptism  were  a  mere  outward 
form,  and  to  be  observed  merely  because  it  is  an  ordinance  of 
Christ.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
blesses  the  due  performance  of  the  ordinance  */' 

Other  annotations  discover  with  equal  distinctness  Dr. 
Milner's  sentiments  concerning  the  hypothetical  nature  of 
infant  baptism.  For  instance, — "  By  heir  of  everlasting  salva- 
tion. Dr.  Laurence,  with  many  others,  understands  the  same  as 
inheritor :  but  they  don't  mean,  they  cannot  mean,  one  who  is 
sure  to  possess ;  and  if  so,  how  can  it  be  denied,  that  it  is  a 
hypothetical  regeneration  ?"  He  adds,  "  There  is,  however,  a 
sort  of  lame  Arminian  answer  to  this.''  Again ;  "  What  dust 
is  here  raised  about  nothing  !  The  good  effect  of  the  contract 
eminently  respects  the  future  disposition  and  future  conduct  of 
the  child. 

"  9(^  A  valuable  inheritance  is  engaged  to  the  child,  on  the 
performance  of  certain  conditions  in  future.  The  plainest  tale 
in  the  world ! 

"Yet  a  blessing  may  be  expected  on  Baptism  duly  per- 
formed, in  obedience  to  Christ's  ordinance." 

The  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  observed  in  the  "  Con- 
versational Recollections,"  already  referred  to,  that  "  Dean 
Milner  had,  at  one  time,  nearly  determined  to  write  upon  the 
subject  of  Baptism ;  and  had  actually  begun  to  collect  the  chief 
publications  that  had  appeared."  To  this  statement  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  not  only  entertained  the  purpose   of  writing 


*  This  "  weighty  remark,"  •which  is  quoted  iu  the  Conversational  Recollec- 
tions, with  some  slight  variatious,  is  here  copied  verbatim  from  tlie  original  in 
Dr.  Milner's  hand-writing. 
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upon  this  important  topic,  but,  in  fact,  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  execution  of  that  purpose,  having  left  among 
his  manuscripts  various  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
proving,  notwithstanding  their  indigested  condition,  how  deeply 
he  had  reflected  upon  it. 

The  following  remarks,  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  Ser- 
mon on  Baptism,  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  are  valuable,  as 
forming  an  epitome  of  Dr.  Milner's  sentiments  upon  the  whole 
of  this  intricate  and  important  subject. 

"  Some  members  of  our  Establishment,"  writes  Dean 
Milner,  "  seem  to  understand  the  Baptismal  Service  as  though 
the  blessing  of  a  real  spiritual  change  of  heart,  did  certainly,  and 
always,  take  place  at  the  time  of  baptizing  the  infant.  I,  how- 
ever, am  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  safer  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  very  little  that  is  revealed  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
to  be  less  positive  on  this  head ;  and  rather  to  fall  in  with  that 
explanation  of  this  matter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer 
of  our  Church  Catechism  to  the  question,  'Why  then  are 
infants  baptized,  &c.,  &c.  V 

"  'Ans.  Because  they  promise  them,  &c.' 

"  This  part  of  the  Catechism  is  of  later  date  than  the  former 
part  of  the  same  Catechism ;  and,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  explanatory  of  any  ambiguity  in  the  same,  or  in  the 
public  service. 

"  With  this  idea  in  view,  let  any  one  reflect,  whether,  in  regard 
to  the  baptism  of  an  infant,  the  case  do  not  stand  thus ;  viz., 
that  certain  blessings  of  a  spiritual  nature  are  promised  to  the 
child,  on  the  express  condition,  that,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
faculties  for  the  purpose,  he  shall  comply  with  certain  requisi- 
tions :  these  requisitions  are,  that  he  shall  repent  and  believe ; 
viz.,  the  very  same  as  the  Church  requires  of  the  adult. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  godfathers  and  godmothers,  in  the 
capacity,  as  it  were,  of  bondsmen,  engage,  that  the  child  shall 
comply  with  the  said  requisitions,  when  he  comes  of  age. 

"  Such  is  the  covenant  of  the  Baptism  of  Infants.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  hypothetical  in  the  very  nature  and  reason  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  God  will  perform  his  part ;  but  we 
cannot  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  infant ;  though,  on  his 
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part,  the  best  security  has  been  given  of  M^iich  his  age  is 
capable. 

"  Members  of  the  Established  Church  should  take  together 
all  that  is  said  on  baptism  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  viz.,  in  the  Baptismal  Services,  in  the  Catechism,  and  in 
the  Article  on  Baptism.  After  much  consideration,  1  am  con- 
vinced, that  no  other  explanation  than  that  just  given  does 
accord  with  the  several  declarations  of  the  aforesaid  For- 
mularies. 

"  There  may  be  a  method  somewhat  diiFerent  of  expressing 
the  same  ideas.  E.  g.  In  the  exhortation  after  the  Gospel, 
(see  the  Office  for  Private  Baptism)  it  is  said,  «  *  *  *  * 
earnestly  believe  that  he  hath  likewise  favourably  received  this 
present  infant ;  that  he  hath  embraced  him  with  the  arms  of  his 
mercy ;  and  (as  he  hath  promised  in  his  holy  word)  will  give 
unto  him  the  blessing  of  eternal  life,  and  make  him  partaker  of 
his  everlasting  kingdom ;' — and  the  very  same  words  are 
repeated  in  the  Office  for  the  Baptism  of  those  who  are  of 
Riper  Years. 

"  Now  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  that  this  should  be  taken 
strictly  in  either  case  ;  or  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  being 
hypothetical.  We  cannot  be  called  upon  to  believe,  that  uncon- 
ditional salvation  will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
baptism  either  of  the  adult  or  of  the  infant. 

"  In  short  this  exhortation  implies  a  promise,  and  no  more. 
And  this  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Article,  ^the 
promises  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  sons 
of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  &c.' 

"  Adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  is  regeneration ;  but  even 
in  regard  to  the  adult,  it  is  but  a  promise,  the  virtue  of  which 
depends  upon  his  faith  being  a  true  faith :  and  in  regard  to  the 
infant  the  promise  also  depends  upon  his  future  faith. 

"CO' Then  does  baptism  do  nothing  for  the  infant?  The 
answer  is,  it  does  a  great  deal.  Is  it  not  a  great  deal,  that  an 
infant,  who  by  nature,  is  under  a  curse,  and  excluded  from  son- 
ship  and  from  inheritance,  should  be  visibly  received  into  the 
Church  of  God,  and  be  assured  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  and 
under  the  express  sanction  of  a  Divine  Ordinance,  that  though  a 
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child  of  wrath,  there  is  still  a  promise  of  an  everlasting  inherit- 
ance for  him,  as  an  adopted  son  of  God,  provided  he  do  hut 
comjDly  with  certain  terms  when  he  becomes  of  age  ?  Thus  it 
appears,  that  an  infant  regenerated,  here,  means,  that  he  who 
was  disinherited  and  not  regarded  as  a  son,  is  again  received  as 
such,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  with  a  promise  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  and  of  an  everlasting  inheritance. 

"  It  is  very  plain,  that  the  words  '  *  *  *  regenerate  this 
infant  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  receive  him  for  thine  own 
child  by  adoption,'  *  *  (see  the  Office  for  Public  Baptism, 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer)  cannot  possibly  be  taken  in  their  fullest 
and  strictest  sense.  No  man  can  say,  in  the  full  and  strict 
sense  of  the  words,  that  God  has  received  the  child  for  his  own 
by  adoption. 

"  An  important  question,  on  this  subject,  may  be, '  Is  there  in 
baptism  any  moral  change  of  the  heart,  either  in  the  adult,  or 
in  the  infant  V 

^'Answer.  In  the  adult,  if  he  be  sincere,  I  think  it  is  plain, 
that  our  Church  says  'Yes.'  'Faith  is  confirmed  and  grace 
increased  by  prayer,' — and  if  so,  then  there  is  a  moral  change. 
But  these  words  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
infant.  His  faith  cannot  be  increased,  because  he  has  none ; 
and  therefore,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  certain,  that  he  receives  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  the  sacrament,  otherwise  than 
hypothetically ;  though  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  even  the 
probability  of  it,  in  many  cases,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 

"  When  an  adult  is  baptized,  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a 
judgment  of  charity,  fair  grounds  for  believing,  that  he  is  actu- 
ally possessed  of  that  qualification  which  will  insure  to  him  the 
blessings  of  baptism — that  is,  he  is  a  believer :  he  is  already, 
(in  part  at  least,)  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  therefore 
he  may  be  baj)tized.  St.  Peter  (when  with  Cornelius)  did 
not  withhold  baptism  from  those  upon  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  fallen. 

"  Whereas  the  infant  is  in  a  very  difl'erent  situation.  His 
godfathers  and  godmothers  promise  for  him,  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  engagements.  We  may  indeed  hope  the  best, 
from  the  good-will  exi^ressed  by  our  Lord  towards  children ; 
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but  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  allow  us 
to  draw  any  inferences  in  consequence  of  what  sponsors  may 
say:  sponsors  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
Scripture. 

"  In  a  word,  when  the  Church  says,  ^  Seeing  that  this  child 
is  regenerate/  the  expression  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
way  as  this  other,  '  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and 
all  mankind.*  Both  expressions,  if  we  look  to  the  blessed 
effects,  imply  a  condition;  both  regeneration  and  redemption 
imply  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but 
that  a  foundation  for  faith  may  be  laid,  by  the  secret  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  an  infant." 

It  was  the  remark  of  one  who  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  Dr.  Milner,  that  "  he  never  even  verged  towards  a 
dictatorial  tone."  The  above  exposition  of  his  sentiments  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  "  for  years  turned  over  and  over  in"  his 
"  mind,"  surely  affords  a  striking  instance  of  that  modesty,  and 
of  that  eschewing  of  any  thing  like  a  peremptory  mode  of 
expression,  thus  justly  attributed  to  him. 

The  November  Chapter  was  now  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
the  press  of  business  was  such  as  might  well  have  induced  the 
Dean  to  defer  for  a  short  time  his  return  to  the  University. 
His  "  heart,"  however,  being,  as  he  again  wrote  to  a  friend  on 
the  31st  of  October,  "at  Cambridge,"  he  exerted  himself  to  wind 
up  his  affairs  at  Carlisle ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
set  forth  on  his  journey  southward.  This  journey  was  fixed  in 
his  recollection  by  a  melancholy  circumstance.  Just  before  he 
set  out,  the  public  papers  brought  the  news,  that  the  birth  of 
the  child  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  hourly  expected ;  and, 
little  prepared  for  the  sad  event  which  was  to  follow,  he  made 
some  observations  upon  the  circumstance,  indulging,  as  was 
natural,  in  bright  anticipations  with  respect  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  royal  infant  and  the  country.  Alas  !  he  had 
proceeded  but  a  day^s  journey  on  his  road  homewards,  when 
the  sound  of  the  muffled  bells  of  a  church  prepared  him  for  the 
intelligence,  which,  soon  afterwards,  clothed  England  in  mourn- 
ing. Many  persons  might  not  have  been  personally  very  deeply 
affected  by  such  an  occurrence ;  but  Dean  Milner's  feelings 
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were  tender  in  the  extreme.  It  so  happened,  that,  just  at  the 
time,  a  poor  woman  passed  his  carriage,  bearing  in  a  sort  of 
panier  slung  at  her  back,  a  beautiful  and  healthy,  but  half-naked 
infant.  "  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  Dean,  "  what  would  jmor  Leopold 
give  were  that  child  his  \" 

He  arrived  at  Queen^s  Lodge  on  the  19th  of  November, 
and  was  quickly  engaged  in  the  usual  routine  of  College 
business. 
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Dr.  Milner's  private  reading,  at  this  period,  seems  to  have 
been  divided  between  theological  investigations,  and  books  of  a 
strictly  devotional  character.  Of  leisure,  however,  he  had  but 
little.  The  time  of  the  College  audit  approached;  and  the 
annual  duty  of  the  examination  of  the  Smith's  Prize-men 
demanded  his  attention.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  last 
occupation  cost  him  little  in  the  way  of  preparation :  he  had 
discharged  it  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  in  addition  to 
the  readiness  which  long  practice  must  give,  his  style  of  exami- 
nation, according  to  the  representation  of  many  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who,  in  different  years,  sat  for  the  Smith's  prize, 
was,  as  he  himself  half-j ocularly  declared  it  to  be,  very  much 
"  ofF-hand."  The  following  highly  characteristic  recollections 
of  the  examination  of  this  year,  most  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  Temple  ChevaUier,  illustrate  this  peculiarity, 
and  are  otherwise  in  remarkable  consistence  with  those  of  the 
other  eminent  mathematicians  whose  reminiscences  of  similar 
scenes  have  enriched  this  volume.  After  speaking  in  warm 
terms  of  the  "  great  talents  and  high  character  of  Dean  Milner, 
together  with  the  great  and  beneficial  influence  which  he  exerted 
for  so  many  years,  in  so  eminent  a  station,"  Mr.  ChevaUier 
thus  proceeds:  "  I  was  examined  by  him  when  I  was  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  Smith's  prizes,  in  January,  1817.  I  was 
then  somewhat  older  than  when  I  sat  for  the  Bell's  scholarship, 
and  had,  perhaps,  become  divested  of  some  of  that  extreme 
awe  with  M'hich  a  Freshman  looks  up  to  such  a  man  as  Dean 
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Milner.  I  remember  well,  that  his  style  of  examination  was 
then  very  peculiar.  There  were  but  few  candidates,  I  think 
four ;  and  the  Dean  entered  upon  the  examination  in  a  familiar 
and  colloquial  manner,  well  adapted  to  draw  out  what  a  man 
had  really  made  his  own,  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  He,  of 
course,  set  us  to  write  down  upon  paper  the  proofs  which  he 
required:  but  when  he  had  given  us  a  certain  time,  he  would 
make  us  brealc  off,  before  the  swiftest  writer  and  readiest  man 
could  have  completed  the  question,  saying,  'There!  there!  run 
your  pen  across — I  siiall  make  it  ovit/  And  no  dou1)t,  having 
to  deal  with  men  Avho  had  before  been  tired  in  the  Senate- 
House,  and  given  proof,  that  they  could  finish  the  questions,  if 
they  had  time,  he  would  be  able,  from  what  each  had  done,  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  Mhich  he  would  have  completed  the 
questions;  and  by  thus  cutting  the  matter  short,  he  was  able  to 
get  over  more  ground. 

"  I  remember  well  one  instance  of  his  manner  of  settino:  a 
question,  and,  I  believe,  his  very  words,  although  it  is  now 
more  than  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  Some  robbery  had 
been  committed  in  Cambridge  at  the  time.  The  Dean  being 
about  to  set  us  another  question,  took  up  the  poker,  and 
balancing  it  in  his  hand,  said,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  a])out  these 
rogues.  Suppose  you  were  attacked  by  one  of  them,  and 
wished  to  defend  yourself  M-ith  this  poker.  If  you  were  to  hold 
the  poker  near  the  end,  or  near  the  centre,  and  then  to  strike  a 
blow,  you  would  jar  your  hand  and  lose  part  of  tlie  force.  But 
if  you  hold  it  aljout  here,  and  strike  about  here,^  (showing  us 
how,)  '  then  it  hits  plump.  Now  I  want  you  to  find  where  you 
must  hold  the  poker,  and  Avitli  what  part  of  it  you  must  strike 
a  blow,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect.' 

"  This  he  accompanied  with  significant  action,  and  thus 
proposed  to  us,  in  fact,  a  dynamical  problem  of  some  diffi- 
culty, and  put  into  a  form  which  required,  before  it  could  be 
answered,  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  the  jirinciples  on 
which  its  solution  depended :  but  very  different  from  that  in 
which  it  would  be  presented  in  the  ordinary  books. 

"  The  impression  which  his  completely  characteristic  style 
of  examination  left  ui)on   me  was  very  vivid :  and  I  thought, 
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and  still  think  it  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
real  knowledge  which  a  man  possessed." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  this  year,  Dr. 
Milner  maintained  a  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pond*, 
and  with  various  other  scientific  men,  upon  philosophical  sub- 
jects. In  particular  his  mind  was  occupied  in  considering, 
and  in  making  experiments  upon  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
light.  This  appears  from  numerous  entries  in  his  private 
journal — observations — orders  for  prisms,  lenses,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Good  Friday  of  this  year.  Dean  Milner,  as  was  his 
constant  custom  when  his  health  permitted,  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  his  college. 

This  he  did  also  on  some  other  days,  as  Christmas-day, 
Whitsunday,  &c.:  and  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  con- 
sidered as  of  very  great  importance. 

In  the  month  of  March  he  attended,  as  usual,  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  prolonged  his  stay  in  London 
considerably  beyond  its  ordinary  length,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  a  friend.  ^^  His  complaint,"  wrote  the  Dean,  ^^  is  of 
that  sort  which  ought  never  to  be  slighted,  as  such  complaints" 
(pulmonary  complaints)  "  often  are  in  their  beginning."  Thus 
far  his  sentiments  were  probably  in  accordance  with  those  of 
every  well-informed  physician  of  his  day  5  but  there  were 
other  points  connected  with  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, respecting  which  he  held  opinions  which  have  only  lately 
become  general  among  medical  men.  He  maintained,  for 
instance,  that  there  arc  certain  places  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  to  which  consumptive  patients  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  sent,  with  better  hopes  of  recovery  than  can  be  entertained 
from  despatching  them  either  to  Madeira  or  to  Nice,  taking 
into  the  account  the  real  inconveniences  and  petty  annoyances 
which  must  ever  attend  the  residence  of  invalids  in  foreign 
countries.  He  further  thought,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  an 
abode  in  a  foreign  climate  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
beneficial,  the  patient  should  remove  thither  on  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  the  disease.     To  send  a  person  in  one  of  the  later 
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stages  of  consumption  to  a  residence  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  to  send  him  to 
die  there,  but  actually  to  hasten  the  moment  of  his  death.  It 
should  be  added,  that  with  respect  to  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  circumstances  forbid  a  change  of  residence,  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  many  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  change  may  be 
secured  by  strictly  confining  the  patient,  at  least  during  the 
winter  months,  to  two  or  more  apartments,  of  which  the  air  is 
constantly  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  About  65°  of  Fah- 
renheit he  considered  the  proper  warmth. 

On  Dean  Milner's  return  to  Cambridge,  much  College 
business  awaited  him.  Of  his  health  at  this  period,  he  gives 
the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  a  barrister,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  studying  too  closely.  "  I  thank  God,  that  though  far 
from  well,  I  suffer  much  less  than  I  used  to  do,  insomuch,  that 
I  am  able  to  do  business  again  in  a  moderate  and  tranquil  way. 
%3'  Let  my  example  be  a  warning  to  you  not  to  over-work 
yourself,  till  you  break  down.  I  have  been  much  to  blame  in 
that  way." 

For  theological  reading,  the  Dean,  however  busy  he  might 
be,  always  contrived  to  find  leisure;  and  it  appears  from 
the  following  most  valuable  and  characteristic  observations, 
addressed  by  letter  to  Charles  Grant,  Esq.*,  and  written  about 
this  time,  that  a  subject  which  he  had  deeply  studied  for  years, 
occupied,  at  this  period,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention. 

"  Critique  on  F 's  Sermons. 

"  General  and  concise  observations  like  the  following,  are 
made  under  great  disadvantages,  for  many,  and  obvious',  and 
strong  reasons,  which  reasons,  however,  cannot  now  be  stated 
in  detail. 

"  1.  In  the  short  preface  and  postscript,  I  am  offended  by 
an  appearance  of  great  self-complacency,  and  of  something 
which,  at  least,  approximates  to  vanity.  Affected  moderation 
and  diflidence  are  the  shelter  of  positiveness  and  confidence. 

"  2.  "With  all  this  show  of  candour,  there  appears  not  to  be  the 
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least  notice  taken  of  the  best  argument  of  the  Calvinists  :  I  may 
call  it  their  fundamental  argument. 

"  3.  God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  sin  ;  as  having  plea- 
sure in  sin ;  as  influenced  by  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  sove- 
reignty ;  and  as  acting  at  random,  merely  to  exhibit  his  sovereign 
power.  Over  and  over,  he  repeats,  '  I  am  aware/  '  I  am  aware/ 
&c.  &c.,  especially  in  the  notes ;  but,  to  me,  he  seems  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  aware  of  the  reply  which  is  actually  given 
by  Calvinists — viz.,  that  God's  motives  are  the  general  good: 
and  that  more  good  ensues  from  the  punishment  of  some,  than 
would  ensue  from  the  pardoning  of  all.  How  far  this  is  a 
sound  argument,  is  quite  another  question ;  my  complaint  is, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned. 

"4.  With    this  view  you  will  observe,   that   a   reply  will 

instantly  occur  to  3'ou,  to  most  of  Mr.  F 's  objections,  as 

you  proceed  in  perusing  his  pages.  How  he  can  have  over- 
looked what  Fuller,  Edwards,  and  Calvin  himself,  have  so 
largely  insisted  upon,  is  very  surprising.. 

"The  Almighty  never  wills  evil  for  its  own  sake;  that  he 
does  permit  its  existence,  and  even,  in  some  sense,  will  it, 
cannot  be  denied ;  because  evil  does  exist.  David  Hume — no 
authority,  indeed,  with  me,  in  religious  matters — treats  this  sub- 
ject admirably,  in  a  little  essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  He 
leaves  the  difficulty  precisely  where  it  ought  to  be  left. 

"  Mr.  F triumphs  in  the  old  Arminian  argument,  that 

the  doctrine  of  decrees  is  totally  inconsistent  with  commands, 
threatenings,  promises,  &c. 

"  I  fancy  I  have  studied  this  difficult  question  as  much  as 
most  persons.  I  began  when  a  very  strong  Arminian.  Very 
CLOSE  THOUGHT  SHOOK  MY  Arminianism.  I  wrotc  a  manu- 
script on  the  subject  in  1780,  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  never 
been  able  to  find.  There  is  no  part  of  my  studies  which  I  review 
with  more  satisfaction.  I  pretend  not  to  have  removed  all 
difficulty  ;  but  I  think  I  have  learned  w^here  to  stop,  gc^  Calvin 
is  much  too  systematical  for  me :  though,  perhaps,  the  hardest 
things  which  he  says  may  have  some  foundation ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  the  system  of  Scripture  to  speak  as  he  speaks,  in  many 
instances — for  instance,  when  he  says,  that  God  created  many, 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  damning  them.  Yet,  in  other  places, 
he  positively  maintains,  that  Hhere  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
salvation  of  any  man  by  Christ  Jesus,  except  his  want  of  will/ 

"  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  proofs,  that  an  absolute  foreknow- 
ledge and  certainty  of  the  events,  are  consistent  with  commands, 
&c.,  for  obedience,  and  with  threatenings  for  disobedience. 

"  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  in  no  other  sense  than  as  He  is 
the  author  of  everything — which  is  undeniable. 

^'  A  Avicked  man  wills  evil,  for  the  sake  of  evil — God  permits 
the  existence  of  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good.  The  differ- 
ence is  very  great. 

"The  very  Arminian  argument  is  stated  by  St.  Paul;  ^Thou 
wilt  say  then.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted 
his  will  r^  And  St.  Paul's  answer  is,  '  Nay,  but  O  man !  &c. 
ike'  Now  Mr.  F ""s  answer  would  be,  '  He  finds  fault,  be- 
cause you  abuse  that  freedom  of  will  which  he  has  given  you.' 
I  should  like  to  hear  ^Ir.  F.  explain  why  St.  Paul  has  not 
answered  the  objection,  in  that  very  same  Arminian  way.  He 
would  make  sweet  work  of  it ! 

*'In  short,  it  is  very  plain  to  me,  that  Mr.  F.  has  not  mastered 
the  difficult  inquiry  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will.  I  mean, 
he  has  not  made  himself  master  of  the  several  best  objections, 
and  of  their  answers.  He  should  fall  to  work  on  that  subject ; 
and  though  no  man  can,  as  I  suppose,  completely  bottom  that 
matter,  he  may,  nevertheless,  get  so  far  as  to  see  where  the 
hinge  turns,  and  may  avoid  talking  nonsense.  Calvinists  often 
are  too  positive,  and  too  harsh  ;  but  Arminians,  in  abundance 
of  cases,  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

"F.  is  not  master  of  his  subject. 

'"'  Thus  in  page  —  he  says,  '  I  am  fully  aware ;'  he  is  not  at 
all  aware :  for  the  Calvinist  does  not  answer  so.  Again — 
*This,'  says  he,  ^is  the  only  answer;'  it  is  neither  the  only 
answer,  nor  t/ie  answer. 

"  Again ;  *  How  could  it  be  said,  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  a 
man's  death ;  if,  merely  from  sovereign  will,  he  did  not  alter 
the  man's  propensity.' 

"  But  suppose  the  King  does  not  alter  the  man's  propensity, 
because  he  foresees  great  good  from  liis  punishment — how  then  ? 
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"*  A  physical  proiDensity  to  treason  :'  physical  propensity  !! 
Sad  stuff!     Suppose  my  arm, — contrary  to  my   M'ill, — has   a 

physical  propensity  to  break  Mr.  F 's  head ;  I  hope,  in  that 

case,  he  will  excuse  me,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about 
free-agency — 7  should,  most  certainly,  not  be  a  free  agent.  Mr. 
F.  will  surely  see  this  '  at  a  single  glance.^  Next  we  have 
confusion  and  positiveness  without  end,  and  a  miserable  shuffle 
to  get  rid  of  the  Seventeenth  Article. 

"What  would  he  say  to  Acts,  2d  chapter,  23d  verse*;  here 
is  not  merely  'foreknowledr/e,'  but  ^  determinate  counsel'  also  ; 
yet  ^by  wicked  hands,  crucified  and  slain.'  If  I  had  no  other 
complaint,  than  that  this,  and  the  like  scriptural  passages,  are 
totally  unnoticed,  I  should  think  the  author  inexcvisable  in  the 
highest  degree. 

"  He  talks  of  a  *  mathematical  paradox'  or  ^  mystery,' 

"  I  will  undertake  to  make  any  sensible  peasant  understand 
this  mathematical  paradox,  or  '  mystery,'  as  he  calls  it,  in  five 
minutes,  better  than  Mr.  F.  himself  seems  to  understand  it. 

"Arminians  often  say,  ^Foreknowledge  does  not  imply  a 
decree.'  But  does  it  not  always  imply  certainty  of  the  event  ? 
And  if  the  omniscient  Creator  knows  it  will  be  so,  why  does  He 
command,  exhort,  &c.  ?  They  reply,  '  He  may  have  modes  of 
knowing  which  we  are  not  aware  of.'  Ten  thovisand  modes,  I 
dare  say;  but  still,  if  He  does  know,  the  rest  follows.  The 
question  is  not,  how  does  He  know?  but  does  He  know? 

"  Instead  of  indulging  in  vague  assertions,  Mr.  F.  had  better 
try  his  strength  in  defining  what  he  means  by  '  freedom  of  the 
will ;'  ^  self-determining  poAver,'  and  such  like  expressions. 
Such  reflections  would  have  this  consequence,  that  he  would  be 
led  to  see  the  difficulties  more  effectually.  He  fancies  himself 
moderate,  candid,  and  diffident ;  whereas,  I  think,  I  perceive  the 
opposite  tendencies. 

"  From  these  rambling,  indigested  remarks,  you  will  collect,- 
that  I  see  great  difficulties  in  tliese  questions.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  professed  either  one  side  or  the  other.     If  I  differ  from 


*  "  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God, 
ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slain." — Acts  ii.  23. 
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many,  it  is  in  this^  that  I  hope  I  have  learnt  where  to  stop,  and 
also,  that  I  have  attained  some  good  rules  for  detecting  non- 
sense." 

Dr.  Milner's  health,  precarious  for  above  forty  years,  was 
now,  to  all  ajDpearance,  permanently  broken,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  any  exertion  which  required  that  he 
should  leave  his  study.  His  mind,  however,  was  active  as  ever, 
nor  did  even  his  animal  spirits  flag.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  at  Carlisle,  where,  as  usual,  he  spent  the 
summer  months,  he  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  that  variety  of 
intellectual  intercourse,  which,  in  the  University,  was  always  at 
his  command.  His  correspondence  and  occasional  personal 
communication  with  the  late  George  Bell,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  M'as  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  him. 
He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Bell's  character  was  equal  to  his  admira- 
tion of  his  professional  excellence.  Certain  mechanical  inven- 
tions, also,  furnished,  during  this  summer,  amusement  for  Dean 
Milner's  leisure  hours;  and  concerning  matters  of  this  kind,  he 
wrote  several  letters  to  his  old  friend  and  pupil  Professor 
Farish,  recalling  to  his  mind  sundry  discussions,  which,  in  times 
gone  by,  they  had  held  respecting  the  lever,  the  steelyard, 
&c.  &c.  and  requesting  him  to  try  certain  experiments,  and  to 
make  certain  models,  for  which,  at  Carlisle,  he  himself  had  not 
means  or  opportunity.  During  this  summer  of  comparative 
inactivity,  if,  indeed,  a  man  whose  mind  is  constantly  at  work, 
can  ever  be  properly  said  to  be  inactive,  the  Dean  likewise 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  some  parts  of  natural  history. 

These  and  similar  pursuits,  innocent  and  beneficial  as  they 
were,  occupied,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.  They 
were  his  recreations,  not  his  employments.  His  principal 
voluntary  occupations,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  duties  belong- 
ing to  his  station,  consisted  in  correspondence,  or  in  studies, 
which  had  a  direct  reference  to  religion.  By  letter,  in  parti- 
cular, he  frequently  declared  and  explained  those  Christian 
doctrines  which  he  could  no  longer  proclaim  from  the  pulpit. 

The  following  truly  excellent  letter  needs  no  introduction. 
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''To  MY  Godson,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce;  a  little 
"before  his  Confirmation. 

''  The  Deanery,  Cco'lisle, 
"My  dear  Robert,  "  I4th  August,  I8I7. 

"  Understanding,  that,  shortly,  you  will  be  among  those  who 
are  to  partake  of  the  sacred  rite  of  coniirmation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reflecting  on  the  relation  in  which  I  am  placed 
towards  you  as  your  godfather,  I  make  no  apology  for  submit- 
ting a  few  thoughts  to  your  very  serious  consideration  on  this 
solemn  occasion. 

"  The  compass  of  a  letter  does  not  admit  of  much  detail ;  and 
besides  that,  there  are  many  excellent  little  publications  on  the 
subject,  from  which  your  good  parents  will,  no  doubt,  select 
one  or  two  for  your  diligent  perusal. 

"1st.  I  would  observe,  that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for 
a  candidate  for  confirmation  to  read  many  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lications. One  or  two,  at  the  most,  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
There  are  many  very  good  ones.  One  of  the  best,  as  I  think, 
is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Hull. 

"2.  It  is  very  important,  and  even  absolutely  necessary, 
that  you  should  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  rite  as 
directed  by  the  Church  to  which  you  belong ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  should  always  be  considered  in  connexion  with  baptism. 
In  no  other  way  can  it  be  rightly  understood. 

"3.  In  the  baptismal  service  of  infants,  you  are  distinctly 
to  take  notice,  that  your  sureties  engaged  solemnly,  in  your 
name,  when  an  infant,  that  you  should  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh;  that  you  should  believe  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  that  you  should  keep  God's 
holy  Avill  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days 
of  your  life. 

"  4.  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  matter,  you  are  to 
take  particular  notice,  that  as  repentance  and  faith  (see  the 
Catechism)  are  essentially  requisite  qualifications  for  baptism, 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  that  he  should  himself, 
in  a  judgment  of  charity,  appear  to  be  a  true  penitent,  and  a 
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firm  rational  believer,  otherwise  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 
The  infant  is  admitted,  because,  as  aforesaid,  his  sureties  engage 
for  him  by  solemn  promise,  which  promise,  when  he  shall  come 
to  age,  he  is  himself  bound  to  perform. 

"5.  Now  it  is  the  solemn  and  sacred  rite  of  confirmation 
which  renders  the  whole  of  this  ecclesiastical  regulation,  a  con- 
sistent and  Scriptural  system.  Moreover,  it  answers  all  the 
objections  of  the  Baptists,  who  say,  that  none  but  adults  should 
be  baptized. 

"6.  There  has  lately  been  much  controversy  about  bap- 
tism. But  at  your  age,  it  will  be  much  the  best  not  to  trouble 
yourself  about  the  intricate  questions  that  have  been  raised. 
Content  yourself  with  the  Scriptural  account  in  these  w^ords, 
*  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
and  be  assured,  that  the  mere  washing  of  water,  if  separated 
from  the  renew'ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  of  no  service. 
On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  excellent  little  tract,  sold  for 
threepence  if  I  remember  right,  called  Baptismal  and  Spiritual 
Regeneration,  by  Bradford.  This  author  shews,  that  these  two 
things,  viz.  baptismal  and  spiritual  regeneration,  not  only  ma?/  be, 
but  often  are,  in  practice,  lamentably  separated  from  each  other, 

"  7-  Besides  the  above,  read  over  for  yourself,  the  Office  of 
Baptism,  the  Catechism,  and  lastly,  the  Office  of  Confirmation; 
and  weigh  every  sentence  of  them  diligently.  Then  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  and  put  them  down  under  heads,  and  as  con- 
cisely as  possible.  By  doing  so  you  xaW  both  understand  the 
subject  better,  and  remember  it  better,  than  by  confusing  and 
burdening  your  memory  with  long  comments. 

"  8.  It  is,  however,  just  here,  that  a  wise  and  pious  adviser 
might  be  of  considerable  service  to  you,  by  judicious  conversa- 
tion. You  will  not,  indeed,  want  cither  advice  or  examination; 
yet  nothing  in  the  world  can  supply  the  place  of  diligent  private 
prayer.  And  this  is  the  great  point  of  practice  which  I  am 
bound  to  press  upon  your  mind,  with  all  the  warmth  and 
affection  of  one  who  has  loved  you  from  your  cradle,  and  who 
would  rejoice  to  contribute  a  single  mite  towards  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  his  old  friends,  your  parents,  and  the  eternal  welfare 
of  their  children. 
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"  9.  Many  times  before  the  Bishop  asks  you  the  question, 
do  you  ask  your  own  conscience,  whether,  ^in  the  presence  of 
God,'  you  are  prepared  to  '  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow 
that  was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism  ;'  and  to  ^  ratify 
and  confirm  the  same  in  your  own  person ;  acknowledging 
yourself  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  those  things  which  your 
godfathers  and  godmothers  then  undertook  for  you  ?'  And  if 
you  find,  you  can  answer  these  questions  with  a  safe  conscience 
towards  God,  you  may  then  humbly  hope,  that  the  prayers  of 
your  pious  parents  and  of  your  sureties,  offered  up  at  the 
throne  of  grace  when  you  were  baptized,  have  had  a  blessed 
effect. 

"  10.  Here,  my  dear  Hobert,  I  am  brought  to  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  letter  of  advice.  When  the  ceremony  is 
over,  however  diligent  your  preparation  may  have  been,  and 
also,  however  steady  and  fervent  and  well-directed  your  prayers 
may  have  been,  both  before  and  during  the  short  service  of 
confirmation,  you  are  by  no  means  to  suppose, — as  I  fear  too 
many  do — that  having  thus  discharged  with  decency  an  impor- 
tant Christian  duty,  you  are  now,  as  it  were,  furnished  with  a 
sort  of  passport  for  heaven,  which  renders  you  sufficiently  safe, 
and  entitles  you  to  be  easy  as  to  your  everlasting  salvation, 
provided  you  do  but,  in  future,  abstain  from  gross  vices,  and 
live  as  those  people  usually  do,  who  are  called  good  sort  of 
persons. 

"You  must  not  so  learn  Christ.  The  'renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  must  be  a  daily,  practical  thing.  The  confirma- 
tion of  a  person  baptized  in  infancy,  and  now  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  good  beginning ;  but  the 
Christian  life  requires  continued  watchfulness,  and  repeated 
renewings.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  tender  spirit — soon  grieved, 
soon  quenched :  and  His  blessed  presence  in  the  heart  is  only 
to  be  recovered  by  humble  and  incessant  prayers.  We  may 
rest  satisfied,  that  if  we  do  not  advance  in  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  we  are  not  standing  still.  No  Christian  stands 
still  long.  If  he  do  not  improve,  he  infallibly  goes  backward ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  having  gone  through  the  outward 
forms  of  baptism  and  confirmation,  he  may  still  so  decline,  as 
at  last  to  become  a  '  cast-away.' 
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"11.  In  a  Avord,  confirmation  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort 
of  era  in  a  young  man's  life.  It  is  the  very  point  from  which, 
on  a  review,  many  persons  may  find,  that  they  have  grown 
decidedly  either  better  or  worse; — a  truly  alarming  thought; — 
a  point  from  whicli  thousands  may  date  their  improvement,  if 
not  their  very  beginning  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  thousands 
their  decline  in  the  same. 

"12.  Charge  it  then,  my  dear  Robert,  most  solemnly  on 
your  conscience,  that  you  are  habitually  to  pray  for  an  increase 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  you  may  be  daily  under 
his  holy  protection,  and  so  strengthened  and  armed  thereby,  as 
to  be  able  to  withstand  the  wiles  of  the  artful  temjDter  of  man- 
kind, the  dangerous  allurements  of  the  world,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart. 

"13.  In  particular,  read  with  all  possible  attention,  the 
Bishop's  Prayer,  before  he  confirms,  and  also  that  which  follows. 

"  May  God's  choicest  blessings  ever  attend  you,  my  dear 
Robert. 

"  Isaac  Milner." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Charles  Grant, 

Esq.,  referring  to  the  critique  on  F 's  Sermons^^,  which  the 

Dean  had  some  time  before  sent  to  him,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

"To  THE  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

"  Near  Dartford,  in  Kent, 
"My  dear  Sir,  '^ September  1 5th,  ISI7. 

"  Retired  here  for  two  or  three  days  from  the  hurries  and 
bustle  of  the  town,  the  first  thing  I  set  myself  to  do,  is  to 
thank  you  for  the  elucidations  you  have  sent  me  on  the  difficult 
subjects  on  which  I  was  tempted  to  express  a  wish  for  your 
opinion.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  feel  myself  obhged  and 
gratified  by  them.  On  the  very  deep  and  mysterious  question 
which  ^Ir.  F —  handles,  I  have  never  ventured  to  form  any 
decided  conclusions  of  my  own.     I  have  not  expected  that    I 

*  See  page  C59. 
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should  be  able  to  fathom  it,  and,  aware  of  its  depth,  and  of  the 
powers  and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  that  end,  I  have  not 
made  the  attempt.  The  saying  of  an  old  Puritan,  which  I  met 
with  many  years  ago,  had  weight  with  me;  *When,'  says  he, 
*  I  have  been  at  the  grammar-school  of  Faith  and  Holiness,  1 
will  go  to  the  university  of  Election  and  Predestination/  I 
thought  that  was  the  order  of  things,  and  I  have  got  but  a  little 
way  in  the  first  stage.         *          *         *         * 

^^  My  reading,  however,  has  been,  from  choice,  chiefly  among 
the  Calvinistic  divines,  and  my  leaning  has  been  generally  to  that 
side.  I  have  thought  the  Calvinists  in  Britain,  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  to  have  been  the  very  first  class  of  Cln'is- 
tians;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  plain  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  mind  arising  out  of 
self-acquaintance,  and  the  infinite,  gratuitous  mercy  of  God 
indisputably  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  all  favour  that  system 
generally.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  say  that  they  favour  every 
dogma  held  by  Calvinists.  I  was  inclined,  in  short,  to  form 
something  like  a  universal  conclusion,  as  to  sincere  believers, 
from  a  particular  remark  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Newton,  in  his 
facetious  way,  on  being  informed  of  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Wesley^s 
prayers  when  he  was  in  illness.  '  Aye,^  said  he,  ^  John  was 
always  a  Calvinist  when  he  was  sick.'  But,  after  all,  this  is, 
with  me,  rather  a  disposition  of  mind,  than  doctrinal  establish- 
ment, and  I  dare  not  venture  to  profess  more. 

"  With  respect  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  there,  I  hope,  my  judgment  is  fixed,  though  the  heart 
is  too  often  recusant ;  but  with  respect  to  the  higher  points  of 
election  and  predestination — there  is,  in  this  subject,  an  awful 
abyss,  which  makes  me  giddy  when  I  venture  to  look  at  it ;  and 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  it  must  be  left  as  avc  find  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  among  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God, 
without  attempting  to  adjust  it  to  human  apprehension  and 
reasonings.  But  still  the  mind  is  not  uniformly  willing  to  rest 
in  this  conclusion. 

"  I  perused  the  discourses  of  Mr.  F — ,  whom  I  take  to  be 
truly  a  pious  man,  but  cursorily,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  had 
not  stated  the  argument  fairly  and  fully  on  both  sides.     Your 
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remarks,  cursory  as  they  are,  have  completely  satisfied  me  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  tlierefore  I  quite  withdraw  my  confi- 
dence from  him.  They  do  more;  for  tliey  give  me  some  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  your  own  opinions  on  these  deep 
points,  and  certainly  a  curiosity  to  know  more.  But  I  do  not 
say  this  by  way  of  indirectly  begging  for  further  communica- 
tions from  you.  It  w^ould  be  too  much  to  labour  in  this 
abstruse  mine  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  individual,  who,  as  in 
the  present  letter,  can  only  return  his  ignorance  for  your  know- 
ledge. What  I  mean  to  offer  to  your  consideration  is,  whether 
you  might  not  do  a  service  to  the  world  by  a  treatise  on  this 
deep  subject,  which  would  tend  to  lead  men  to  rest  where  you 
rest,  and  thus  guard  them  both  against  superficial  ^'iews,  and 
against  intruding  into  things  that  are  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  man  in  his  present  state  of  being.  I  am  sure  the  work 
would  be  a  valuable  gift  to  the  public,  and  a  memorial  worthy 
of  your  acquisitions  and  your  powers.     I  have  written  all  this 

without  having  Mr.  F 's  volume  by  me   to  collate  with 

your  remarks;  and  I  must,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  this  general 
answer." 

The  remainder  of  this  valuable  letter,  (occupying  more 
space  than  the  portion  above  inserted,)  has  reference  to 
a  previous  communication  from  Dean  Milner,  respecting  Mr. 
Malthus's  Doctrine  of  Population.  Were  that  communi- 
cation before  the  reader,  Mr.  Grant's  remarks  in  reply  would 
be  read  with  much  interest ;  under  the  actual  circumstances  it 
is  needless  to  insert  more  than  the  concluding  sentences  of  his 
letter. 

«f  *  H<  >i=  *  I  am  running  on  here,  giving  you,  in  fact, 
your  own  opinions  in  less  accurate  terms. 

"  My  drift,  I  confess,  is  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
in  the  other  case, — the  benefit  which  would  result  to  the  world 
from  a  good  treatise  on  this  subject,  placing  it  on  its  right 
foundations,  and  clearing  it  from  the  errors  of  writers  who  have 
now  much  the  possession  of  public  opinion.  I  confess  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  propose  to  you  two  such  undertakings;  but  this 
latter  subject,  I  imagine,  might  be  treated  so  as  to  establish  all 
the  great  principles  without  following  other  writers  in  all  their 
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details  of  facts,  and  be  comprised  in  the  size  of  a  moderate 
essay.  You  have  already  gone  a  little  into  the  subject,  and 
when  you  call  for  the  notes  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send 
to  me,  they  shall  be  forthcoming. 

"  It  is  time  I  should  conclude  this  scrawl.     You  may  think 
it  well  I  don't  often  write  to  you  from  the  country. 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  Charles  Grant." 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  1817,  Dean  Milner  left 
Carlisle,  and  left  it,  as  it  proved,  never  to  return.  Had  he  been 
aAvare  of  this  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  his  aflfectionate  spirit 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  greatly  moved ;  yet,  even  in  that 
case,  he  could  scarcely  have  looked  back  without  solid  satisfac- 
tion, upon  season  after  season  of  devoted  and  zealous  exertion, 
in  what  he  himself  called  "  the  best  of  causes ;"  and  upon  the 
happy  consequences — consequences  stretching  forward  into  the 
depths  of  eternity — which,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  believe, 
had,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  attended  his  labours. 

He  arrived  safely  at  Cambridge,  and  in  better  health  than 
he  had  for  some  time  past  enjoyed.  His  spirits,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  never  flagged.  On  the  I7th  of  November  he 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Queen^s  College  from  the  words,  "  Go 
to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  He  attended 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and,  in  short, 
seemed  to  be  almost  restored  to  his  pristine  vigour.  The 
following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  La  Trobe,  was  written  after  his 
return  from  London, 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"My  dear  Sir,  " December  I3th,l8l7. 

"  I  received  your  very  kind  letter  at  Kensington  Gore.  It 
has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  restore  me  from  the  condition  of 
a  miserable  wreck,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  I  have  escaped,  *  yet  so 
as  by  fire ;'  not  fire,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  of  Purgatory, 
but  in  the  plain  and  legitimate  sense  of  great  and  imminent 
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danger;  as  a  man  escapes  from  a  house,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  on  fire.  Un(loul)tedly,  I  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
thankful !  I  hope,  I  am  not  altogether  laid  upon  the  shelf,  yet 
my  wings  are  clipped  exceedingly,  and  very  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  me. 

"  I  am  sorry,  you  cannot  come  to  this  concert.  I  should 
rejoice  to  meet  you  once  more,  though,  undoubtedly,  I  should 
shake  your  hand  with  grief  flowing  from  my  eyes,  and  still  more 
from  my  heart,  on  the  remembrance  of  our  dear  friend  now  no 
more*.     *     ^     * 

"  May  God  bless  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Always  yours, 

"I.  M." 

Mr.  La  Trobe,  shortly  afterwards,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Milner, 
who  was  well  enough  to  have  at  his  Lodge  a  musical  party, 
or,  in  his  own  words,  "  a  small  exhibition  of  tweedling,^^  thus 
proving,  that  his  desire  to  promote  the  innocent  gratifications 
of  others  was  in  no  degree  blunted  by  the  protracted  indispo- 
sition which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had  "  laid  a  cold  hand" 
upon  his  own  plans  and  enjoyments. 

The  year  closed  amid  the  usual  college  duties. 

*  Dr.  Jowett. 
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Ix  addition  to  his  usual  employments,  mucli  extra  business 
devolved,  during  this  year,  upon  Dr.  Milner.  A  memorial  to 
the  Government  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude, occupied  much  of  his  time;  and  as  he  soon  began  to 
regard  as  exceedingly  imcertain  his  prospects  of  again  visiting 
his  Deanery,  he  was  induced  to  arrange  by  letter  many  affairs 
•which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  M'ould  have  remained 
unsettled  till  the  general  meeting  of  the  Chapter  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  epistolary  intercourse  thus  occasioned,  although 
frequently  of  an  intricate  and  perplexing  character,  was,  never- 
theless, upon  the  whole,  a  source  of  comfort.  The  Dean's 
principal  correspondent  on  chaj^jter  business,  was  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Goodenough,  a  man  for  whom,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  acquaintance  with  him,  he  had  felt  an 
increasing  esteem  and  regard,  and  who  entertained  for  him  a 
reciprocal  affection. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  letters  of  such 
correspondents  often  branched  off  from  the  business  which 
chanced  to  be  in  hand,  to  treat  of  more  congenial  topics ;  and 
among  these,  especially  during  the  later  years  of  their  intimacy, 
religion  occupied  a  prominent  place.  On  this  su])ject  the 
Dean,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  sincere  and  earnest 
inquirer,  was  always  ready  to  state  his  views ;  and  such  a 
correspondence  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cement  the  friendship 
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of  tlie  writers.  Examples  of  permanent  mutual  regard,  wliere 
that  regard  has  taken  root  in  early  life,  are  not  uncommon ; 
but  tlicre  are  proljably  but  few  cases,  where,  as  in  this  instance, 
a  warm  and  genuine  friendship  has  sprung  up  between  persons 
of  different  habits  and  modes  of  life,  and  who  have  become 
known  to  each  other  only  in  their  declining  years. 

Ever  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  religion.  Dean  Milner,  in  the  February  of  this  year,  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  a  Church  ^lissionary  Association  recently 
formed  in  the  city  of  Carlisle.  On  this  occasion,  the  Dean,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  stood  alone.  The 
Bishop  remained  aloof,  as  did  also  the  inferior  members  of  the 
chapter;  and  among  the  laity,  few  persons  of  rank  or  station 
enrolled  their  names  in  the  list  of  the  supporters  of  missions. 
With  Dean  Milner,  however,  such  circumstances  had  no  weight. 
The  great  object  in  view,  to  make  known  to  perishing  mortals 
the  way  of  eternal  salvation,  appeared  to  him,  as  a  Christian, 
immensely  important;  while,  as  a  minister  of  the  Establishment, 
he  could  not  but  rejoice,  that  the  operations  of  this  Society  in 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  were  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  discipline  as  well  as  with  the  doctrine  of  that  pure  and 
reformed  part  of  the  universal  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  Dean  Milner 
accomplished  his  accustomed  visit  to  London,  and,  of  course, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Kensington  Gore.  While  in  London,  he 
took  occasion  personally  to  consult  Dr.  Baillie,  on  the  state  of 
his  health.  With  that  eminent  physician  he  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  confidential  intercourse. 

Li  a  note  to  him  written  during  this  visit  to  London,  the 
Dean  speaks  of  himself  as  being  '^  natui'ally  of  a  very  strong  frame 
of  body;"  and  adds,  "it  seems,  that  a  change  of  life  in  youth, 
fi'om  bodily  labour  to  hard  study,  laid  the  foundation  of  severe 
pains  in  the  head,  which  began  to  torment  me  soon  after  my 
first  degree  at  Cambridge."  The  opinion  thus  expressed  coin- 
cides with  that  pronounced  so  many  years  before  by  Tissot, 
concerning   the    effect  of   "le  travail  soutenu   de   la   tete*." 

•  See  Chapter  IT. 
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That  particular  effect  had,  however,  at  length  ceased ;  for  Dean 
Milner  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  think  it  very  remarkable,  that  though 
afflicted  for  so  many  years, — more  than  forty, — with  violent 
headaches,  which  often  altogether  incapacitated  me  for  busi- 
ness, I  have  now,  for  the  space  of  two  years  last  past,  scarcely 
known  what  a  head-ache  is." 

Other  complaints,  alas !  had  remained,  or  had  supervened, 
of  a  less  painful,  but  of  a  more  alarming  nature;  especially  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  producing  frequently  the  most  distressing 
sensations ;  and,  to  the  sufferer  himself,  sometimes  appearing  to 
threaten  the  immediate  extinction  of  life.  Still  Dr.  Baillie 
maintained,  that  there  was  "  no  organic  mischief;"  and  still  the 
Dean's  constitutional  hilarity  of  temperament  remained,  in  the 
main,  unimpaired.  One  consideration,  indeed,  there  was,  which 
occasionally  depressed  his  spirits  :  "  If  something,"  he  writes 
to  Dr.  Baillie,  May  3,  1818,  "cannot  be  done  for  me  to  good 
purpose,  my  usefulness  is  at  an  end."  Such  painful  reflections 
seem,  however,  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Unless  when  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  bodily 
suffering,  his  frame  of  mind  was  certainly  habitually  tranquil 
and  resigned;  and  "  God's  will  be  done,  may  I  submit  without 
a  murmur;"  "I  am  happy  to  have  a  God  to  go  to,  let  other 
things  go  as  they  may,"  were  the  natural  and  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  his  subdued  and  chastened  feelings. 

In  point  of  fact,  his  usefulness,  although,  perhaps,  dimi- 
nished, was  by  no  means  "  at  an  end."  For  public  services 
requiring  personal  exertion,  he  was  indeed  incapacitated ;  but  as 
he  himself  declared,  with  a  strong  expression  of  thankfulness, 
"  in"  his  "  chamber"  he  could  "  still  get  through  a  great  deal 
of  work."  In  the  way  of  imparting  advice,  whether  by  letter 
or  by  conversation,  to  those  who  consulted  him,  either  on 
religious  or  other  topics,  he  exerted  himself  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  often 
with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  He  likewise  took  frequent 
occasions  of  holding  religious  conversation  with  such  young 
men,  undergraduates,  and  others,  as  were  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  unless  absolutely 
disabled  by  severe  illness,  he  never  omitted  to   conduct  in 
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person,  the  daily  domestic  worship  of  his  family ;  persevering, 
to  the  last,  in  delivering,  every  morning  and  evening,  a  plain 
exposition  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  presented  itself  in 
the  regular  course  of  reading. 

A  gentleman,  formerly  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  thus 
writes : — 

"  Being  without  piety  myself  during  the  two  first  years  of 
my  undergraduateship,  I  was  nevertheless  surprised  that  Dr. 
Milner,  who  was  reputedly  pious,  made  so  few  allusions  to  reli- 
gion, and  took,  apparently,  so  little  pains  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  students  with  holy  thoughts.  At  last  I  was  convinced 
that  he  acted  upon  this  principle,  that  as  young  men  are  fan- 
tastically jealous  of  their  freedom,  so,  to  offer  himself  as  a  guide 
where  there  was  no  predisposition  to  be  led,  was  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  Accordingly,  he  was  not  slow  to  observe  a 
gradual  religious  change  in  my  temioerament,  and  he  sent  for 
me,  ostensibly  on  another  ground;  and  as  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  our  conversation,  asked  me  if  I  had  any  reason  for  not 
appearing  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  then  very  affectionately 
sought  to  win  my  confidence,  and  entered  into  a  long  conference 
with  me.  Such  a  conversation  took  place  twice.  I  afterwards 
found,  from  young  men  of  a  religious  disposition,  that  he  had 
frequently  had  earnest  conversations  with  them,  which  was  a 
great  surprise  upon  me. 

"He  encouraged  young  men  to  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence. "When  they  affirmed  rash  and  untenable  opinions,  he 
always  threw  down  his  eyes,  appeared  slightly  embarrassed  (as 
through  fear  of  seeming  rough  with  them),  played  with  some 
article  near  enough  to  be  handled,  and  then  corrected  their 
error  by  a  series  of  questions,  as  though  himself  stood  in  doubt ; 
but  the  issue  was  always  to  leave  the  incautious  speaker 
ashamed  of  his  haste. 

"  Still  he  appeared  to  love  incaution  far  above  reserve.'* 

About  this  time  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  University, 
having  conceived  the  design  of  setting  apart  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  founding  two  prizes  to  be  annually 
given  to  the  two  commencing  bachelors  of  arts  who,  upon  exa- 
mination, should  be  found  to  be  the  best  biblical  and  divinity 
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scholars,  applied  to  Dean  Milner,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  for  advice  upon  the  whole  subject. 

When  the  Dean  received  this  application,  he  was  confined 
to  his  room  by  a  severe  indisposition,  which,  for  several  days, 
had  even  disabled  him  from  rising  from  his  bed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thus  wrote,  in  answer:  *  *  *  *  « My 
medical  adviser  assures  me,  that  there  is,  in  my  case,  nothing  of 
what  is  usually  called  danger,  but  as  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  I 
consider  myself  as  loudly  admonished  to  *  set  my  house  in 
order.' 

"  What  may  be  the  termination  of  this  merciful  visitation  of 
a  gracious  Providence,  I  know  not.  Permit  me,  dear  sir,  at  all 
events  to  assure  you,  that  for  a  much  longer  period  than  you 
probably  imagine,  you  have  possessed  my  most  warm,  and  sin- 
cere, and  affectionate  regards.  I  will  not  fail,  Deo  volente,  to 
repay  the  confidence  you  repose  in  me,  by  communicating  to 
you  my  several  thoughts  as  they  have  occurred  to  my  mind 
during  the  last  fortnight,  respecting  your  very  pious  and  laud- 
able intentions.'* 

This  promise  Dr.  Milner  fulfilled;  but  as  circumstances,  of 
which  no  detail  needs  here  to  be  given,  caused  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  this  affair  to  be  deferred  till  the  spring  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  suggestions  which  he  offered  respecting  it, 
may  better  appear  under  their  proper  date. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  in  this  year,  any  linger- 
ing hope  which  Dean  Milner  might  have  cherished  of  being  able 
to  visit  Carlisle  at  the  usual  time,  was  entirely  dispelled. 
During  that  month  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Robert  Goodenough, 
the  proxy  needful  to  enable  him  to  act  for  the  Dean  at  the 
ensuing  chapter.  Great  was  the  disappointment  which  pre- 
vailed among  Dean  Milner's  friends  at  Carlisle  when  the  truth 
was  known;  for  notwithstanding  the  too  well  authenticated 
reports  of  his  broken  health,  they  had,  to  the  last,  clung  to  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  again  among  them,  and  even  still  flattered 
themselves, — so  cheerful,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  tone  of 
his  own  letters, — that  his  absence  from  this  meeting  of  the 
chapter  was  an  accidental  occurrence,  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  illness,  and  not  a  symptom  of  what  the  Dean  himself 
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knew  and  felt  to  be  "  a  complete  breaking  up"  of  a  constitution 
originally  so  robust.  His  state  of  mind  under  this  conviction, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew,  dated  in  the  month  of  June.  "  We,"  he  writes,  "  are 
not  to  have  the  management  of  things  in  this  world,  and  it  is 
always  our  duty  to  submit,  however  mortifying  and  unpleasant 
to  the  flesh,  circumstances  may  happen  to  be.  If  my  health 
had  been  better,  my  heart  has  been  set,  and  that  very  strongly, 
on  performing  many  things  that  I  could  mention;  sed  noluit  Deits, 
and  I  wish  I  could  submit  as  I  ought,  and  as  I  am  fully  convinced 
it  is  my  duty  to  do.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
the  doing  of  anything  which  would  increase  my  inabilities." 

In  the  genuine  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  discovered  in 
these  expressions,  may,  probably,  be  found  the  source  of  much 
of  that  constant  cheerfulness,  which,  to  persons  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Dean  Milner's  real  character,  appeared  incon- 
sistent with  the  physical  sufferings  M'ith  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  be  afflicted. 

An  interleaved  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  at  this 
period,  lay,  almost  constantly  upon  Dr.  Milner's  table,  contains 
many  brief,  but  often  weighty  remarks  in  his  hand-writing. 
Those  which  follow  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"John  xiv.  27.  Peace.  The  last  discourse  of  X*.  begins 
in  the  thirteenth  Chap,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 
He  had  instituted  the  Sacrament — Judas  was  gone — None  pre- 
sent but  true  disciples. 

"My  Peace — His  owx — literally  the  same  as  that  which 
He  enjoyed — Not  such  as  the  world  giveth — A  new  Covenant — 
True  Saints  are  free  from  condemnation — no  fears  of  the  day  of 
Judgment — Theif  see  the  beauty  of  holiness — The  soul  is  set- 
tled—  United  to  X'. — A  Rational  Peace — Not  so  that  of 
the  world — This  Peace  cures  worldly  attachments. 

"N.B.  Forsake  Satan's  baits,  and  cleave  to  X*." 


"  Acts  xi.  23,  24.  Barnabas — an  admirable  character — 
'A  good  man? 

"  1st.  Observe,  He  addressed  real  converts.  He  saw  the 
grace  of  God,  and  was  glad. 
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"N.B.  We  should  rejoice  in  like  cases. 

"2.  Real  converts — they  were  solidly  so.  Not  Xtians  at 
times — flashes — 

"3.  It  must  be  the  prevailinff  temper  at  all  times. 

"  Partial  reform  is  an  abomination. 

"4.  The  profession  must  be  open — Nowise  hypocritical — 
fC^  Hypocrisy  bad  because  it  ivants  the  power  of  rehg" ;  not 
because  it  lias  the  form. 

"  5.  Our  Saviour  prayed  all  night — Condemns  the  Pharisees, 
not  for  long  prayer,  but  for  making  it  a  cloak. 

"6.  Persevere — 

"  The  Reasons  ahvays  hold. 

"  1.  The  soul  is  to  be  saved — 

"  Religion — True — 

"  2.  No  pleasure  in  the  soul  that  draws  back, 

"3.  Gratitude— 

"  4.  God  ready  to  help — 

'^  Rules. 

"1.  Study  the  Relig".  of  X^. 

"  There  must  be  hioivledge — light — not  heat — exceptions  in 
the  case  of  weak  understandings— 
"  2.  Acquire  a  relish — 
"3.  Watch  thoughts — tempers — 

"  Presence  of  God. 
"A.  H^.  necessary — Grace — 'without  Me'  .  .  .'nothing.' 
"5.  Avoid  wicked  company — 
"  6.  Attend  to  duties — 
"  7«  Prayer — 

"  8.  Though  all  forsake,  let  not  us — 
'' S*.  Peter— ' Yet  will  not  I.'" 


"  Romans  vii.  18.     ('  For  I  know  that  in  me,  &c.,  &c.') 

"1.  Strong  proof  of  fallen  nature  of  man — Stronger  than 

'  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart' — David  a  gross  sinner — Not  so 

St.  P. — A  thorn  given  to  hi'n  to  prevent  exaltation — He  prays 

for  its  removal — It  is  denied — No — you  will  fcrgct  your  depend- 
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ance — Rely  on  Grace.  St.  P.  had  lived  in  good  conscience  as 
a  Pharisee — yet  mourns  over  inward  sin. 

"  #^  Theorists  only  dispute  against  this  system — 

"  Daily  grace,  necessary  as  daily  bread — 

"  2.  A  FULNESS  in  X*.  FULL  of  gracc  and  truth — He  is  the 
Head — Vine — Living  water — Shepherd — Husband — Brother — 

"  Grace  a  small  rivulet,  fed  with  an  everlasting  spring. 

"  X*.  lives  in  Xti"^. — and  they  are  kept  by  the  power  of  G. 
unto  Salvation — 

"3.  If  sin  dwell  in  us,  then  grace  is  the  more  necessary  to 
fight  the  good  fight. 

"When  Jesus  was  born,  all  Jerusalem,  with  Herod,  Avas 
troubled  ;  '  So,'  says  an  excellent  writer,  '  when  X*.  is  formed 
in  the  heart,  hell  is  in  an  uproar.' 

"  The  serpent's  brood  spits  venom — wicked  men  mock  and 
ridicule — Expect  all  this — the  world  hates  you — Rejoice — Trust 
the  Lord  and  be  humble  — 

"Believe  in  the  sincerity  of  X*^, — Be  much  in  prayer  and 
supplication — S*.  P.  prayed  thrice. 


"  L  Corinth,  iv.  7-  C  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not 
received.')  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  men  are  often 
disposed  to  value  themselves  most  on  account  of  those  gifts  of 
God  which  are  evidently,  and  entirely,  the  effects  of  the  Divine 
favour ;  such  as  strength,  of  Ijody  or  mind,  and  other  natural 
powers ;  and  also  to  undervalue  their  moral  qualities ;  which, 
they  are  apt  to  think,  are  more  in  their  own  reach,  whenever 
they  may  endeavour  to  acquire  them." 


«  Gal  AT.  V.  24.     ('  They  that  are  X^^.,  &c.') 
"Moral,   philosophical   principles   may   restraint;   but  the 
Gospel  only  can  overcome  lusts — 
"  Pray  for  Grace." 


"Matthew  vii.  21.  ('Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me 
Lord,  Lord,  &c.')  This  is  said  to  all  mankind  at  large — every 
country — every  agC' — therefore  to  us,  as  much  as  if  we  had  it 
from  His  own  mouth.     His  fame  had  brought  numbers  aljout 
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him — therefore  He  taught  them  the  great  truths —  ^  Not  Lord, 
Lord/  but  he  that  doeth.  Many  would  say  from  their  hearts 
*  Lord,  Lord  !'  at  seeing  His  works. 

"  Consider  Him  in  all  His  characters — His  sufferhigs — His 
resignation.  We  must  say,  *  Lord,  Lord  !^  So  in  affliction  and 
distress — so  when  we  look  at  the  miseries  of  the  world — The 
soul  turns  to  God !  The  concerns  of  religion  rise  in  the  heart. 
Whatever  be  the  causes,  all  are  good — any  thing  better  than  no 
religion — Nothing  here  is  against  devout  feelings — but  we  are 
sometimes  apt  to  say  '  Lord,  Lord,^  at  night,  and  fly  in  the 
morning  to  worldly  things — This  is  the  weakness  that  Our 
Lord  here  guards  us  against. 

"  Rehgion  should  be  steady — Let  no  man  despise  serious 
thoughts,  but  preserve  them  :  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
him  who  thinks  sometimes,  and  him  M'ho  never  thinks.  One 
has  begun — the  other  has  not  begun. 

"  But  we  cannot  be  always  employed  about  religion — true — 
but  let  it  employ  your  thoughts. — In  common  life  the  avaricious 
man  is  not  ahvays  casting  iip  accounts. — The  care  of  the  soul 
should  be  a  steady  frame  or  motion  of  the  heart — 

"  Be  thankful  for  good  thoughts — But  beware  of  impressions 
going  off — Not  every  one  that  saith  '  Lord,  Lord,'  "  ^ 


"James  iv.  17.  Talents  and  02")portunities — Sins  of  omis- 
sion aggravated  by  knowledge — God's  laws  are  for  our  benefit ; 
not  for  His  security. 

"  Who  is  there  th&.t  Joys  in  the  service  of  G.  without  regard 
to  the  reward  ? 

"  Hail !  highly  favoured,  say  L 

"1.  Commanded  not  only  to  depart  from  evil,  but  to  do 
good — 

"2.  Rich  man  and  Lazarus — Rich  man's  virtues  negative — 

"3*1  was  a  stranger — naked — &c."^ 


"  1  John  ii.  15.     '  Love  not  the  world,  Sec' 
*'  1.  May  be  loved  in  due  place  and  measure — Love  of  it 
excessive  when  it  encroaches  on  the  love  of  God — 
"2.  It  taints  the  whole  character — 
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"  Not  merely  particular  faculties — 
"  It  is  idolatry — 

"  Friendship  of  the  world,  enmity  against  God — Love  of 
the  world. 

*'A  disease  rarely  cured — Age  often  confirms  it — 

"Cure. 
"  The  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  us — 
"Think  of  this — 
"  ^3"  Suspect  prosj)erity  and  delights — 
"When  afflictions  come  make  a  good  use  of  them. 
"  Keep  heaven  and  hell  in  mind.'^ 


"1  John  iii.  8.  'He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil; 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  the 
Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil.' 

"  X*.  in  fact,  attacked  the  devil  in  Paradise — the  promise 
was  made  there — 

"  2.  Expiatory  sacrifices  by  Abel — 
Emblems  of 

"  3.  The  Lamb  of  God — All  the  prophets  prefigured  Him — 

"  In  the  New  Test.  John  the  Baptist  bids  defiance  to  Satan — 
*  Behold  Him  ivho  takefh  away/  &c. 

*'  He  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil. 

"  L  He  conquered  him  on  the  Cross — 

"  He  goes  on  with  this  work — ■ 

"  By  His  doctrines — laws — and  ordinances — 

"  By  His  example — 

"  By  His  death  and  resurrection,  and 

"^  By  His  Spirit — 

"Jewish  teachers  burdened  men — Not  so  Jesus." 

The  following  letter  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  It  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it  Avas  written  ])y 
the  clergyman  Avhose  communications  to  Dean  ^lilner  respect- 
ing his  own  very  remarkable  religious  experience,  have  already 
appeared  in  this  volume.*. 


Vide  Chap.  XXYL 
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"To  THE  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
"My  DEAR  Sir,      *  «**>!<     *  October  I9th,  181S. 

"  I  never  take  up  the  Church  History,  particularly  the  4th 
and  5th  Volumes,  without  increased  delight  and  zeal,  and  holy 
confirmation  as  to  the  grand  doctrines  which  are  there  discussed 
and  maintained.  But  when  I  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
Volume,  I  sigh ;  and  a  variety  of  reflections,  pensive  indeed, 
yet  not  entirely  without  hope,  (for  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope)  occupy  my  mind. 

"  For  instance ; — ^  The  Dean  is  alive,  God  be  praised !'  I 
heard  a  good  account  of  him  the  other  day  from  his  friend 

Mr.  .     But  what  is  he  doing?     Is  Luther's  Life,  \^  the 

History  of  the  Reformation,  finished  ?  Is  it  going  to  the  press  ? 
Is  it  in  the  press  ?  How  I  should  like  to  set  my  paper-cutter 
to  work  in  separating  the  sheets  !  But  perhaps  it  is  not  yet 
finished :  and  who  will  finish  it  if  the  Dean  do  not  ?  Who 
will  be  competent  to  the  task  ?  And  shall  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  most  dearly  sought 
after  by  the  true  friends  of  Christ,  stop  short  at  the  most  inte- 
resting period  which  it  relates,  and  disappoint  their  fondest 
expectations  ?     God  forbid  ! 

"  Were  I  the  Dean's  parrot,  I  would  perch  upon  his  chair 
every  morning  at  breakfast,  and  cry,  '  Remember  Luther.' 
Were  I  a  mechanic  sufficiently  skilful,  I  would  construct  a 
clock  to  stand  in  the  Dean's  room,  and  solemnly  to  repeat 
*  Luther,'  at  each  concluding  hour.  Were  I  the  Dean's  niece, 
— I  have  heard  that  he  has  a  very  aff'ectionate  one  living  with 
him — I  would  use  all  the  winning  ways  that  women  can  prac- 
tise with  so  much  success,  till  I  had  got  the  remaining  volumes 
completely  finished ;  and  then,  I  would  carry  them  myself  in 
triumph  to  the  press  i         *         *         * 

"  If  this  letter  require  an  apology,  the  name  of  a  grateful 
old  debtor  to  the  Milners  stands  below. 
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The  summer  of  1818  was  unusually  hot ;  and  to  Dr.  Milner, 
extreme  heat  was  at  all  times  distressing.  As  the  heat  became 
more  moderate,  his  health  improved ;  he  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  autumn  to  regain  strength,  and  by  the  month 
of  November  was  so  far  recruited  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  the  time  of  the  winter 
meetings  having  been  altered  from  December  to  the  previous 
month.  On  his  road  to  London,  he  "  learned/^  as  he  \^Tote, 
"  the  melancholy  tale  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  suddenly 
dead,  from  grief,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  wife."  On  his 
arrival  in  tOAvn,  he  of  course  heard  the  sad  truth,  that  Sir 
Samuel  had  committed  suicide.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
occurrence  affected  him  very  deeply. 

In  the  main,  however,  this  visit  to  London  was  not  only  of 
service  to  his  health,  but  was  productive  of  some  circumstances 
very  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

"  I  met  in  town  the  other  day,"  says  he,  writing  on  the  7th 
of  December  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  "  two  excellent  old 
friends  of  mine.  Admiral  Colpoys  and  Sir  William  Scott.  They 
are  members  of  our  Board  of  Longitude.  There  is  a  very 
vivid  satisfaction  in  such  unexpected  meetings  with  valuable 
friends." 

The  whole  of  this  letter  to  the  Bishop  is  highly  interesting, 
and  is  animated  by  the  buoyant  spirit  of  former  years.  In 
order  to  render  the  next  paragraph  of  it  intelligible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention,  that  in  consequence  of  ihness.  Dr.  Milner  had 
been  unable  this  year  to  preach,  as  he  otherwise  would  have 
done,  the  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  and,  that,  the  facts  of  the  case  being 
imperfectly  known,  or  misunderstood,  some  persons  had  ima- 
gined, that  he  had  declined  preaching  this  sermon,  on  account  of 
his  connection  with,  and  championship  of,  the  Bible  Society. 

The  Bishop  having  alluded  to  this  matter,  the  Dean  thus 
replied ; — "  With  me,  such  circumstances  M'ould  have  no  weight 
whatever.  I  rejoice  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible ;  and  if 
Providence  had  permitted  me  to  plead  that  good  cause,  for  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  from  the  pulpit,  I  would  have 
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done  so,  bona  fide^  et  bono  animo,  and  without  the  smallest 
approach  to  controversy." 

The  Dean  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  I  concur  with  your  Lordship  in  deploring  most  cordially 
the  horrid  desolation  prodviced  not  only  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  by 
electioneering.  The  newspaper  writers  all  verge  towards  demo- 
cracy, or  rather,  towards  the  dissolution  of  all  good  government 
and  subordination — principally,  as  I  take  it,  because  lectures  on 
disobedience  to  superiors  are  grateful  to  their  readers. 

"  What  sad  work  B •  is  making !     Have  you  seen  the 

answer  to  him?  We  had  supposed  Sir  William  Scott  to  have 
been  the  author  of  it;  but  Sir  William  himself  told  me,  that 

the  author  was  a  barrister,  named  li ,  whom  he  did  not 

know.     *     *     * 

"  How  the  papers  abound  with  murders,  suicides,  kid- 
napping of  children,  and  sedition  also !  What  a  dreadful  list 
might  one  make  out ! 

"  Then  the  poor  queen,  no  more  !  and  since  I  saw  your 
Lordship  at  Carlisle,  the  Princess  Charlotte  gone  !     *     *     * 

"Who  does  not  pity  rather  than  envy  the  poor  King  of 
France.  He  has,  no  doubt,  hard  cards  to  play,  therefore  one 
should  be  candid  in  judging;  otherwise,  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  permit  such  scoun- 
drels to  be  aliout  me. 

"  I  fancy  Lord  E.  suffered  in  his  mind  exceedingly  from  the 
treatment  he  met  with  on  the  trial  of  Hone.  The  younger 
barristers,  I  fear,  took  Hone's  part  a  great  deal  too  much.  Not 
a  little  shocked  am  I,  that,  even  in  such  a  place  as  this,  a  sub- 
scription should  be  going  forward  among  the  dissenters  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  man  as  that. 

"  The  victory  at  Waterloo  was  a  great  blessing ;  yet  joeace 
has  not  yet  done  all  that  we  expected.  The  present  and  the 
recent  period  remind  one  of  Tacitus,  *  Ojiimum  cassibus,  atrox 
procliis,  discors  seditionibus,  ipsa  etiam  pace  seevum."* 

"  Of  private  affairs  one  might  make  out  a  lamentable  cata- 
logue.    *     *     * 
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"  In  regard  to  myself,  I  am  certainly  possessed  of  so  many 
comforts,  that  "it  is  with  reluctance  I  add  myself  to  the  list  of 
sufferers.  My  Avings  are  clipped  a  good  deal,  but  it  docs  not 
become  me  to  murmur.     *     *     * 

^'  I  am,  my  dear  Bishop, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Isaac  Milxer. 
"  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.'^ 

The  last  concern  of  importance  in  which  Dean  Milner 
seems  to  have  been  this  year  engaged,  was  the  promoting  of  the 
building  of  two  new  churches  in  Carlisle.  These  churches, 
which  were  greatly  needed  in  that  populous  city,  and  towards 
which  the  Dean  lilierally  subscribed,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  Chapter,  but  also  in  his  private  capacity,  have  since  been 
erected. 

A  cheerful  correspondence  with  certain  old  friends  occupied 
Dr.  Milner's  leisure  hours  during  the  concluding  weeks  of  the 
year.  With  Mr.  La  Trobe,  in  particular,  he  exchanged  several 
letters ;  and  by  that  gentleman,  as  by  other  long-tried  friends, 
who  coidd  not  but  perceive  that  his  health  was  rapidly  giving 
way,  communications  from  him  were  now  doubly  valued.  In  a 
letter  to  myself,  written  about  this  time,  Mr.  La  Trobe  thus 
writes:  "  How  do  I  regret  the  not  being  able  to  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, if  only  for  a  night  or  two,  just  to  spend  a  few  hours  Avith 
your  uncle,  whose  friendship  I  value  more  than  I  can  describe. 
May  God  preserve  to  the  University,  the  nation,  and  to  his 
host  of  friends,  so  great  a  treasure!  We  see  one  after  another 
of  the  worthies  in  this  nation  departing  from  us  to  a  better 
home,  where  they  meet  with  spirits  congenial  to  their  own ; 
and  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  it.  But  so  it  is,  we  would  rather 
keep  them  here  than  part  with  them,  though  we  know  that 
they  exchange  this  earth  for  a  heavenly  inheritance !" 
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The  following  brief  remarks  respecting  Dr.  Milner's  style  of 
examination  for  the  Smith's  Prize,  communicated  to  me  by  the 
present  President  of  Queen's  College — the  first  Smith's  Prize- 
man in  the  year  1819 — entirely  accord  with  the  statements  of 
the  earlier  successful  candidates  whose  recollections  have  so 
materially  added  to  the  interest  of  this  volume*.  "  I  recollect," 
writes  Joshua  King,  Esq.,  "  that  both  I  and  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
other  successful  candidate,  thought  the  examination  rather  of  a 
philosophical  than  of  a  purely  mathematical  character.  And 
from  the  conversations  which  I  afterwards  had  with  Dr.  Milner, 
I  should  say  that  his  mathematical  information  was  of  a  more 
practical  nature  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  know.'^ 

The  new  arrangements  to  which  Dean  Milner's  memorial, 
already  mentioned  j",  had  reference,  respecting  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude, were  not  yet  finally  settled ;  and  a  frequent  correspon- 


*  Vide  Chapters  XX.,  and  XXVIII.  f  Vide  Chapter  XXIX. 
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dence  upon  this  subject,  was  still  carried  on  between  Dean  Mil- 
ner  and  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  present  Lord 
Wallace,  and  others.  The  Dean,  thinking,  that  it  concerned  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  such  of  the  Caml^ridge  and  Oxford 
Professors  as,  by  their  office  in  those  Universities,  were  actual 
members  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  that  certain  contemplated 
regulations  should  not  be  carried  into  effect,  spared  no  exertions 
in  this  cause ;  and  his  influence  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  pos- 
sessing authority,  M^as,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  unusually  great. 
The  chief  ground,  however,  of  this  influence,  and  that  which 
even  beyond  his  learning  and  ability,  caused  itself  to  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  all  quarters,  was  doubtless,  the  Aveight  of  his 
character.  A  long  course  of  consistent  and  praiseworthy  exer- 
tion, oftentimes  maintained  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  evidently  springing  from  those  Christian  princi- 
ples Avhich  he  had,  for  years,  professed  and  defended,  had,  neces- 
sarily, procured  for  Dean  Milner  that  unqualified  respect,  which 
not  even  his  talents  and  acquirements  could  otherwise  have 
commanded. 

Letters  on  an  affiiir  of  business,  like  the  new-modelling  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  contain 
much  matter  of  general  interest.  In  one  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, almost  all  the  letters  written  by  Dean  Milner  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  are  interesting ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  which  they  discover,  they,  almost  all,  bear  marks  of 
that  Christian  piety  which  was  become  not  only  the  constant, 
but  the  predominant  feature  in  his  character. 

In  illustration  of  this  observation,  the  following  passage,  in 
■which  mention  is  incidentally  made  of  a  circumstance  belonging 
to  the  history  of  the  Dean^s  early  life,  may  be  quoted  from  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  written  durino- 
the  January  of  this  year. 

"The  Nautical  Almanack,  containing  the  lunar  motions,  is 
the  grand  business  of  the  Board  of  Longitude — a  difficult  and 
intricate  subject,  which  I  have  studied  most  diligently  ever  since 
the  year  1772.  I  have  bought,  myself,  many  expensive  astrono- 
mical instruments,  and  have  often  communicated  M-ith,  and 
made  hundreds  of  observations  on  the  moon  and  stars,  with  the 
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late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  Astronomer  Royal — a  man  to  whom  the 
comitry  is  exceedingly  indebted,  and  by  whom  I  was  engaged  in 
my  youthful  days,  as  a  computer  for  the  same  Almanack. 

"  If  my  health  permit,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  this  whole 
matter,  at  some  length,  in  print,  as  a  reply  to  certain  insinua- 
tions which  have  been  most  unhandsomely  thrown  out  against 
the  Mathematical  Professors,  by  persons  who  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  who  would  represerit 
the  Professors  as  altogether  inefficient.  *****  The 
very  sincere  respect  which  I  entertain  for  yourself,  my  dear  Sir, 
and  for  your  most  amiable  consort,  makes  me  peruse  the  con- 
clusion of  your  letter  with  much  concern.  *  *  *  I  do  not 
speak  lightly  or  in  any  degree  at  random  when  I  declare,  that 
you  have,  both  of  you,  my  earnest  prayers  to  Almighty  God, 
that  He  may  be  pleased  to  continvie  your  happiness  unabated. 
I  have  been,  for  years,  aware,  that  you  do  not  enjoy  very  strong 
health ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  that  since  your  marriage  with  this 
lady,  I  have,  in  my  mind,  congratulated  you  a  thousand  times 
on  your  being  blessed  with  so  invaluable  a  help-mate  to  soothe 
and  jDalliate  any  draw-backs  which  you  may  meet  with,  bodily 
or  mental,  upon  your  enjoyments,  during  your  passage  through 
this  fragment  of  existence,  harassed  and  infested,  as  it  too  often 
is,  with  numerous  cares  and  troubles.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
Sir,  with  sincere  prayers  for  your  happiness  temporal  and 
eternal, 

"Yours,  very  affectionately,  ;.. 

"Isaac  Milner.'^' 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  times  appointed  for 
the  periodical  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, had  been  recently  clianged.  In  the  first  week  of  February, 
therefore.  Dr.  Milner  went  up  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  his  duty  at  that  Board.  He  was,  at  this  time,  in 
indifferent  health ;  and,  as  he  wrote  from  Kensington  Gore,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  to  a  friend  in  College,  "left  Cambridge 
with  a  heavy  heart.^' 

Having  enjoyed  for  one  single  day,  tlie  society  of  JNIr.  Wil- 
berforcc.    Dr.   Milner,  on   tljc   Gtli  of   Fe1)ruarv,  returned   to 
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Queen's  Lodge,  and  was  speedily  engaged  in  a  course  of  stre- 
nuous exertion — of  which  the  issue  was  not  more  satisfactory  to 
his  own  henev'olent  feehngs,  than  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
learning  and  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  University. 
There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  stating,  that  the  object  of  his 
efi'orts  was  to  procure  for  the  present  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew*,  the  degree  of  A.M.,  by  royal  mandate;  with  a  view 
to  his  subsequent  election  to  the  then  vacant  Professorship  of 
Arabic.  The  mandate  was  obtained ;  and  although  there  were 
several  candidates  for  the  Professorship,  distinguished  both  by 
general  ability  and  by  skill  in  the  Eastern  languages,  the  accom- 
plished linguist,  concerning  whom  Dr.  Milner,  on  several  occa- 
sions, declared,  that  he  believed  there  existed  not,  at  tliat  time, 
his  equal,  was  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  in  whom  the 
right  of  election  was  vested,  to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 

Dr.  Milner's  successful  exertions  upon  this  occasion,  afford 
a  proof,  that  the  enei'gy  of  character  which  had  distinguished 
him  throughout  life,  remained  undiminished  in  old  age. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolved  ujjon  him,  as 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Milner  seemed  to  become  even  more 
earnest,  in  proportion  as  his  declining  health  rendered  it  more 
and  more  dovibtful  whether  he  should  ever  again  visit  that  city. 
In  addition  to  his  extensive  correspondence  respecting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Chapter,  he  neglected  nothing  which  appeared  likely 
to  benefit  the  city  of  Carlisle  generally.  Towards  all  objects 
of  public  charity,  his  contributions  Avere  most  ample.  Even 
the  private  concerns  of  such  individuals  as,  by  their  situation, 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  even  the  shadow  of  a  claim  upon 
the  good  offices  of  any  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  Cathedral, 
commanded  a  share  of  his  attention.  Those  secret  and  unpre- 
tending acts  of  benevolence,  however,  which  contribute  the 
most  largely,  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others,  are  neces- 
sarily of  little  public  interest ;  their  best  and  fittest  record,  is  in 
the  hearts  of  the  grateful  subjects  of  them. 

Many  of  the  private  memoranda  which  remain  among  Dean 
Milner's  papers,  show  him  to  have  l^een,  at  this  period,  pecu- 
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liarly  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  serve  those  individuals  who 
apphed  to  him  for  assistance  in  their  various  walks  in  life. 

In  addition  to  the  general  motives  which  actuated  him,  of 
Christian  charity  and  liberality,  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  spe- 
cially bound  by  gratitude  to  that  Providence  by  which  he  had 
himself  been  raised  from  a  low  estate,  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  those  who  needed,  as  he  had  once  needed,  "  a  helping 
hand."  This  feeling  certainly  gathered  strength  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  only  manner  which,  in 
his  case,  could  have  been  convincing ;  not  only  in  acts  of  mere 
liberality,  hovrever  abundant;  for  he  was  constitutionally 
generous,  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  the  giving  of  money 
to  the  needy,  was,  in  him,  scarcely  a  virtue;  it  rather  discovered 
itself  in  the  unquestionable  form  of  energetic  and  persevering 
efforts,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  personal  ease,  and 
frequently  made  under  circumstances  of  severe  bodily  suffering. 

Being  called,  during  the  first  week  in  April,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  finding  his  friend  Mr. 
Wilberforce  "  more  than  commonly  engaged  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  Dean  Milner  was  induced,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying 
some  portion  of  his  society,  to  prolong,  somewhat  beyond  its 
usual  duration,  his  stay  at  Kensington  Gore.  This  visit  to 
London  was  evidently  beneficial  to  him.  He  returned  to 
College,  if  not  amended  in  health,  certainly  refreshed  in  spirit. 
At  this  period,  his  private  diary,  containing  memoranda  of  his 
letters,  and  of  his  principal  pursuits  and  occupations,  is,  in  fact, 
little  else  than  a  register,  occasionally  written  in  a  si^ecies  of 
cijoher  totally  unintelligible  to  the  generality  of  persons,  of 
deeds  of  benevolence  of  the  nature  above  intimated.  He  also, 
at  this  time,  resumed  his  correspondence  with  several  men  of 
science,  and  corresponded  with  certain  members  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  concerning  "the  appointment  of  proportionate 
rewards  for  ships  going  towards  the  North  Pole;"  and  as  a  proof 
that  he  retained  his  former  practical  love  of  science,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  there  are,  among  his  papers,  frequent  intima- 
tions of  orders  given  to  "Troughton,"  or  "Dollond,"  to 
execute  for  him,  with  sundry  specified  improvements,  various 
mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments.     A  more  serious 
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occupation  was  the  correcting,  afresh,  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christy  with  a  view  to  the  new  edition  Avhich  Messrs. 
Cadell  were  a1)out  to  publish.  One  other  subject  there  was, 
which  engaged  his  serious  attention.  This  was  the  application 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  in  the  month  of  March,  1818, 
concerning  the  proposed  *^  Annual  Prizes"  already  mentioned  *. 
The  Dean's  private  memoranda  show,  that  he  had  often,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  turned  this  matter  in  his  mind."  On  the 
21st  of  April,  1819,  he  wrote,  at  great  length,  respecting  it,  to 
the  munificent  proposer,  giving  his  sentiments  as  to  the  species 
of  theological  knowledge  M'hich  it  was  most  desirable  to  encou- 
rage in  young  students — the  proper  style  of  examination — the 
books  to  be  studied — the  best  modes  of  securing  impartiality 
on  the  part  of  the  examiners — and,  in  short,  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  This  letter  is  marked  No.  1.  No.  2, 
which  speedily  followed  it,  treats,  at  length,  of  the  persons  to 
be  appointed  examiners,  and  other  practical  matters.  Both 
these  letters  vvould  be  read  with  much  interest,  but  the  fore- 
going slight  outline  must  suffice. 

The  second  letter  is  concluded  as  follows : — 

"  I  desire  most  sincerely  to  thank  Almighty  God,  that  he 
has  put  it  into  your  heart  to  give  this  active  testimony  to  his 
cause,  and  to  make  this  exertion  in  his  service,  now  in  your 
life-time.  Such  instances  of  Christian  benevolence  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  truly  excellent.  In  regard  to  myself,  I  very 
much  admire  your  patience  with  me;  and  further,  with  a 
W'armth  and  earnestness  which  I  am  unable  to  express,  I  beg 
of  you  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  con- 
fidence which  you  repose  in  me,  and  to  rest  assured,  that  you 
will  always  have  my  prayers,  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  attend 
you  in  this,  and  in  all  your  concerns. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  >Jr. , 

"  Yours,  with  the  utmost  esteem  and  regard, 

*•  Isaac  Milneii." 


Vide  Chapter  XXIX. 
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On  the  27th  of  April,  Dean  Milner  wrote  to  the  present 
WiUiam  Hey,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  the  following  truly  afifecting 
letter,  in  answer  to  a  previous  communication  from  that  gentle- 
man, announcing  the  death  of  his  father*,  .  ,.,    ■  .iifi*  ;j;3b 

"To  William  Hey,  Esq.  ,.  , 

4r/nq 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
"  My  dear  Friend,  April  27,  1819. 

"  Your  two  mournful  letters,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dikes,  are 
before  me.  ,.,.,,,  ^f,,^^ 

"  With  the  greatest  truth  I  can  state,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  my  life,  scarcely  any  event  has  ever  affected  me  more 
deeply.  If  I  have  been  long  in  replying  to  you,  the  reason  is, 
that  I  have  had  no  heart  to  write.  Several  times  I  have  made 
something  like  an  attempt,  but  strong  feelings  have  always 
choked  my  utterance. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  selfishness  has,  with  me,  a  hand  in 
this  matter,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
otherwise.  My  own  particular  loss  is  much  greater  than,  per- 
haps, any  person,  besides  myself,  can  understand.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  this  holy  man  commenced  in  the  former  part  of  the 
year  1775*.  My  health,  which  had  been  excellent  till  some 
months  after  degree-time  in  I774j  began  to  fail  in  the  autumn 
of  1775,  and  since  that  period,  not  one  single  day  of  complete 
health  have  I  enjoyed.  Not  but  that  this  state  of  long-pro- 
tracted invalidism  has  been  very  consistent  with  many  intervals 
of  middling  health,  and  middling  enjoyments  and  comforts  of 
various  kinds. 

*'  I  don't  know,  that  I  had  ever  in  my  life  spoken  to  your 
father  till  I  came  to  Leeds  for  his  advice  in  the  year  1775  :  and 
it  is  impossible,  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  forget  how  kindly 
he  took  me  into  his  house,  and  put  me  upon  another  systeni  of 
habits.  From  that  time  I  have  eyer  considered  him  ^s  my 
most  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance.  In  short,  it  vv^as  ^n  the 
rides  in  the  morning,  and  conversations  in  the  evening,  which  I 
had  with  him,  that  I  learned  to  know  the  value  of  this  most 

l'>  zf.onnoqo  odi  iHbrr  .^imAnoq  inlofip " 
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extraordinary  man.  To  say,  that  I  did  not  profit  by  so  much 
private  intercourse  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hey,  would  be 
mere  pretence  and  affectation ;  for,  in  fact,  I  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him  on  numerous  topics,  and  especially  on  religion 
and  medicine.  That  I  did  not  make  the  due  use  of  so  great  a 
privilege,  is,  however,  but  too  true,  and  will  ever  be  my  grief 
and  mortification. 

"  The  defects  and  negligences  of  which  I  had  been  guilty, 
during  my  first  residence  in  your  father's  house,  were  after- 
wards very  materially  repaired  by  numerous  long  letters  which 
passed  between  us,  and,  also,  by  my  frequent  subsequent  visits 
to  him.  Of  these  last  you  must  remember  many.  My  first 
visit  to  his  house  was  lengthened  to  a  month,  perhaps  more ; 
but  afterwards  they  Avere  usually  not  so  long,  sometimes  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  frequently  a  Aveek,  or  ten  days.  Our 
wishes  to  see  each  other  were  mutual,  always.  In  my  journeys 
to  and  fro  between  Cambridge  and  Carlisle,  we  were  equally 
anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  spending  with 
each  other  many  hours  of  rational  conversation ;  and  often,  on 
subjects  which  had  been  touched  only,  or  half-treated,  by  letter. 
Alas !  alas !  my  dear  friend !  my  eyes  and  heart,  too,  quite 
overflow  while  I  thus  ruminate  hastily  on  these  things.  Have 
patience  with  me,  and  permit  me  to  defer,  for  the  present,  the 
dilating  upon  them;  although,  notwithstanding  the  mixture  of 
pain,  they  carry  along  with  them  a  melancholy  satisfaction."^^^ 

Whatever  might  be  his  other  occupations,   Dean   Milner 

never  failed  to  carry  on  a  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr. 

Wilberforce ;  and  although  he  seldom,  or  never,  wrote,  even  to 

this  long-tried  friend,  professedly  on  religious  subjects,  yet  an 

increasing  seriousness  of  tone  may  be  observed  to  characterize 

the  whole  of  the  later  communications  addressed  to  him ;  and 

'many  letters  contain  short  remarks,  strikingly  indicative  of  the 

'spirituality  of  the  writer's  mind.     In  illustration  of  what  is  here 

observed,  the  following  brief  passage,  from  a   letter   of  Mr. 

"'wilberforce  to  the  Dean,  dated  about  this  time,   may,   with 

propriety,  be  quoted.     After  speaking,  Avith  the  openness  of 

entire  friendship,  concerning  his  OAvn  religious  state,  Mr.  Wil- 
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berforce  proceeds  thus:  ^^O,  my  friend!  may  we  only  be 
surely  anchored  on  good  ground,  and  all  tlie  rest  will  be  as 
nothing.  I  rejoice  in  the  very  few  words  you  yourself  write, 
towards  the  close  of  your  letter,  of  lovinrj  the  Saviour." 

Passages  might  be  cited,  with  a  similar  view,  from  the 
letters  of  other  correspondents. 

Many  were  the  letters  which  Dr.  Milner  now  received,  of 
warm  congratulation,  on  the  honour  reflected  upon  Queen's 
College,  by  the  splendid  attainments  displayed  in  the  Senate 
House  by  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  the  year  1819;  one  of  these 
concludes  thus  :  "  In  your  seventieth  year  you  cannot  look  for 
a  flow  of  health ;  but  your  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  is  as  vigorous  as 
ever,  and  will,  I  hope,  long  be  ena1)led  to  exert  itself  in  the 
cause  of  Him  whom,  in  your  old  age,  you  love,  and  serve,  and 
trust  in." 

During  this  period  of  comparative  inactivity  in  Dean 
Milner's  life,  his  letters  are  peculiarly  interesting.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  extracted  from  one  of  them,  dated  "April 
29th,  1819,"  has  reference  to  the  numerous  questions  which 
were,  at  that  time,  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to 
the  candidates  who  applied  to  him  for  ordination.  The  passage 
is  highly  characteristic,  and,  though  originally  written  in  confi- 
dence, may  now  be  published  without  any  violation  of  propriety. 

"The  contest,"  writes  the  Dean,  "which  I  had,  long  ago, 
with  the  present  Margaret  Professor*,  may  possibly,  by  some 
persons,  be  supposed  to  influence  my  judgment  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  but,  if  I  at  all  know  myself,  that  atTair  does  not  weigh 
with  me  a  feather's  weight.  *  *  *  *  The  long  printed 
list  of  Questions  to  whicli  ivlarsh  expects  distinct  answers  from 
his  candidates  for  Orders,  are  prodigiously  too  numerous,  and 
are  calculated  to  puff"  the  proposer,  rather  than  to  lead  to  the 
instruction  of  young  candidates,  who,  with  such  a  multitude 
of  questions  before  them,  will  naturally  be  overcome  with  fear 
and  apprehension.  Even  adepts  in  divinity  might  well  look  on 
them  as,  in  many  instances,  captious  and  ensnaring.  Difficult 
questions    about    Calvinism,    Arminianism,    Anabaptism,    and 
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such  like,  are  surely  much  better  forborne  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  mean  not,  at  present,  to  distinguish,  specifically,  any 
of  his  propositions  as  false ;  because,  in  general,  many,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  may  admit  of  some  sort  of  defence  or  explana- 
tion; but  young  candidates  for  Orders  should  not  be  drawai 
into  puzzling  discussions  of  any  kind,  on  knotty  points." 

Manifestly  broken,  as  was  now  Dean  Milner's  health,  he 
himself  had  begun  to  cherish  the  hope  that  he  might  be  present 
at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Chapter  at  Carlisle.  This 
hope  was,  however,  soon,  of  necessity,  relinquished.  On  the 
31st  of  May  the  Dean  thus  wrote:  "Alas!  I  am  now  com- 
pelled to  say,  and  with  great  sorrow  and  mortification,  that  my 
being  present  at  the  approaching  Chapter  is  become  quite,  or 
very  nearly,  out  of  the  question." 

The  same  letter  conveyed  to  Carhsle  the  Dean's  "  Proxy," 
empowering  another  member  of  the  Chapter  to  act  for  him,  at 
the  ensuing  meeting. 

Although  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Carlisle,  Dean 
Milner  did,  however,  venture  to  attend  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  was  certainly  refreshed  by  the 
brief  intercourse  which  he  thus  had  the  means  of  enjoying  with 
some  old  and  valued  friends  whom  he  met  at  Kensington  Gore. 
His  letters,  about  this  time,  seem  to  indicate  a  state  of  health 
somewhat  amended.  Some  of  them  also  allude  to  the  interest 
with  which  he  had  "looked  over  the  mathematical  works  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  analysts." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Dean  Milner  in  no  way 
participated  in  the  splendid  "bustle"  of  the  Commencement 
of  1819.  Some  old  friends  indeed,  he  received,  and  received 
with  much  pleasure,  in  his  apartment :  but  not  even  the  sjiecial 
invitation  of  the  royal  Chancellor  himself,  who  had  never  for- 
gotten their  first  meeting,  during  his  own  childhood,  at  Nice*, 
•  could  tempt  him  to  leave  his  Lodge.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  was  now 
so  much  aggravated,  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  encountering, 
with  safety,  any  kind  of  hurry,  or  unwonted  personal  exertion. 


Vide  Chapter  II. 
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Dr.  Baillie,  ■who  Mas  his  principal  medical  friend  and  adviser, 
declared,  about  this  period,  that  he  had  "  scarcely  ever,  if  indeed 
ever,  met  M'ith  a  pulse  so  extraordinarily  irregular."  To  this 
excellent  physician  some  of  DeanMilner's  most  touchmg  letters, 
during  his  declining  years,  are  addressed.  Such  letters  must, 
of  course,  be  for  the  most  part  unfit  for  the  public  eye ;  yet,  as 
exhibiting  the  affectionate  and  grateful  sj^irit  of  the  writer, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  quoting  the  following  passage, 
with  which  a  long  one,  dated  July  15th,  1819,  concludes. 

"  Such  kindnesses  as  yours  to  me,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  absolutely  inestimable ;  and  however  disturbed 
my  poor  heart  may  be  in  many  of  its  irregular  sensibilities,  be 
assured  there  is  still  in  it,  somewhere,  a  corner  which  is  full  of 
gratitude  and  sincere  affection." 

Although  incapable  of  bodily  exertion.  Dean  Milner  was 
still  as  able  and  as  Milling  as  ever,  to  assist,  by  the  weight  and 
authority  of  his  testimony,  the  cause  of  religion  or  of  learning. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interest,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  member  of  a 
profession,  to  the  votaries  of  which,  a  disregard  of  revealed 
religion  has  frequently  been  imputed.  li'i-^ns'i'j  " 

"  To  THE  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

«'  My  dear  Sir,  "  Edinburffk,  August  lOth,  1819. 

"  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Playfair,  late  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  this  University,  departed  this  life 
some  weeks  since.  The  vacant  chair  is  one  of  infinite  import- 
ance, I  mean  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  occupied,  both 
in  a  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  view.     There  are  many 

candidates,  but,  1  believe,  the  two  leading  ones  are  Mr. , 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  University,  and  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  celebrated  preacher.  ,  Much  will  depend  upon  the  opinions 
given  l)y  literary  and  scientific  men.  *  *  *  *  Now,  you. 
might  be  of  very  great  use  in  promoting  the  best  interests,  not 
only  of  philosophy,  but  of  religion,  in  this  way  :  if  you  were 
to  write  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin-i 
burgh,  pointing  out  the  importance,  in  this  age  of  infidelity,  of 
obtaini^jl^^^si^ch,.^^^  person   as   Dr.    Chalmers,  whose  religious 
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opinions  are  well  known  over  all  Britain,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  is,  or  is  reputed  to  be,  (just  as  you  can  say  from  your  own 
knowledge,  or  not,)  well  qualified  for  this  professorship,  by  his 
acquaintance  M'ith  natural  philosophy.  sfc  *  *  *  The 
truth  is,  our  University  stands  much  in  need  of  a  help  such  as 
Dr.  Chalmers  would  be,  for  it  is  overflowing  either  with  scep- 
ticism, infidelity,  or  indifference.         *         *         * 

"  If  you  do  not  comply  with  my  request,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
that  your  non-compliance  does  not  proceed  from  indifference  to 
the  cause  of  religious  science,  even  in  a  northern  University. 

^  ^  ^  :^  ^  ^ 

"  Believe  me,  with  much  respect,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"George  Bell. 

"N.B.  If  ■  succeeds,  they  may,  perhaps,  nominate  to 

the  Mathematical  chair, ,  who  is  by  no  means  a  friend  to 

evangelical  truth." 

In  consequence  of  this  application.  Dean  Milner,  ever 
anxious  to  promote,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause  of 
"  ev'angelical  truth,"  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  To  THE  Lord  Provost  and  the  Magistrates  of 
Edinburgh. 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  I  venture  to  inter- 
fere in  the  business  of  an  approaching  election  of  a  successor  to 
the  late  Professor  Playfair. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  claim  much  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  secondly,  the  interference  of  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  appointment  to 
a  vacant  professorship  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  may, 
perhaps,  appear  liable  to  the  imputation  of  presumption  on 
my  part.'- 

"  I  am  just  now  informed,  that  if  I  think  of  taking  any  part 
at  all  in  this  matter,  I  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  lose ;  there- 
fore, in  a  dilemma  of  this  kind — of  interference  or  non-inter- 
ference— I  judge  it  safest  to  add  my  feeble  testimony  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  intending  to 
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intimate  any  invidious  comparison^  or  indeed  any  comparison 
at  all,  with  the  other  candidates,  of  whom,  as  I  hear,  there  are 
many. 

"Dr.  Chalmers  knows  nothing  of  the  step  which  I  am  now 
taking ;  my  connexion  or  acquaintance  with  him  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  extremely  slight,  and  confined,  almost  entirely, 
to  little  matters  of  mutual  intercourse  and  civility.  He  was 
introduced  to  me  here,  while  on  his  late  journey  to  London, 
and  since  that  time,  he  has,  on  different  occasions,  very  kindly 
procured  for  me,  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  such  books  of 
ancient  divinity  and  abstruse  history,  as  I  have  greatly  desired 
to  possess,  with  a  view  to  the  continuation  of  my  Historij  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

"  It  is  the  inestimable  publications  of  Dr.  Chalmers  which 
have  long  marked  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  writer,  as 
a  man  of  great  genius,  varied  talents,  and  sound  principles  both 
religious  and  civil. 

"  Having  never  myself  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Dr. 
Chalmers  speak  from  the  pulpit,  I  rely,  in  that  matter,  on  the 
statements  of  certain  excellently  qualified  judges,  who  represent 
his  powers  of  elocution  to  be  almost  unexampled. 

"  It  is  from  Dr.  Chalmers'  publications  just  alluded  to,  that 
I  collect,  without  the  smallest  diffidence  or  uncertainty,  that  he 
is  possessed  of  a  very  strong  mind  for  the  cultivation  both  of 
mathematical  and  natural  philosophy.  I  see  this  distinctly. 
But  whether  he  have,  as  yet,  laboured  much  in  the  particular 
details  of  the  difficult  and  abstruse  parts  of  these  sciences,  I 
pretend  not  to  pronounce. 

"  He  has  proved  to  me,  by  the  same  publications,  that  he 
knows  how  to  use  his  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics  to  the  very  best  of  purposes  ;  that  is,  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  which  appears  to  be  inun- 
dating this  empire;  and  from  which,  I  fear,  none  of  our 
Universities  are  free. 

"  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  mere  cold  attainments  in 
mathematical  science  are  by  no  means  a  security  against  either 
unsound  divinity,  or  unsound  principles  of  civil  government ; 
Dr.  Chalmers'  knowledge,  however,  is  both  admirably  digested. 
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and,  in  its  own  nature,  admirably  fitted  for  use  in  these  trying 
times. 

"  If  the  electors  at  Edinburgh  shall  judge  it  expedient  to 
choose  Dr.  Chalmers  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  he  will,  as  I  con- 
fidently hope,  prove,  under  Providence,  a  blessing  to  their  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  empire  at  large. 

"A  sincere  regard,  on  my  part,  for  the  promotion  of  true 
religion,  and  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  our 
Universities,  will,  I  trust,  protect  me  against  every  suspicion  of 
a  presumptuous  interference  on  this  occasion. 

"Isaac  Milner." 

In  favour  of  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  a  candidate  for  the 
Edinburgh  professorship  of  Mathematics,  vacated  by  Professor 
Leslie,  Dean  Milner  addressed  to  the  electors,  the  following 
Testimonial  :^ 

"  I,  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  CarUsle,  President 
of  Queen's  College,  and  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  having  been  informed,  that  Mr. 
Professor  Leslie  has  succeeded  to  the  professorship  lately  be- 
come vacant  through  the  decease  of  the  late  Professor  Playfair ; 
and  further,  having  been  requested  to  certify  what  I  know  of 
the  character,  abilities,  and  attainments,  of  Mr.  Charles  Bab- 
bage, who  is  at  present  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  vacated 
by  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Professor  Leslie, — have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that  though  I  have  myself  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Babbage,  yet,  that  my  residence  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  B.'s  connexions,  furnish 
me  with  positive  and  very  ample  evidence  both  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Babbage's  abiUties,  and  of  his  general  good 
character ;  and  further  enable  me  to  state,  that  Mr.  Babbage's 
talents  and  attainments,  as  a  person  of  profound  knowledge  and 
extensive  acquirements  in  difficult  branches  of  mathematics  and 
general  science,  must  unquestionably  place  him  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  philosophers  of  the  present  time. 

"  This  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Babbage  by  no  means 
rests  upon  my  mere  assertion.  It  is  fully  justified  by  several 
interesting  publications  of  Mr,  Babbage,  which  promise  very 
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considerable    improvements    in    subjects    of    difficult    inves- 
tigation. '^  ^^^ 

j^u^.ioi"  Isaac  Milner^' 

During  this,  the  last  summer  of  his  life,  Dean  Milner  was 
gratified  by  visits,  short  indeed,  but,  to  his  aifectionate  spirit, 
highly  refreshing,  from  two  old  and  much  loved  friends,  Mr.  La 
Trobe  and  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  indeed,  visited 
him  twice ;  the  second  time  after  passing  some  days,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  the  residence  of  Lady 
Olivia  Sparrow.  The  Dean  had  himself  been  earnestly  pressed 
by  her  Ladyship  to  join  the  same  brilliant  party ;  but  the  state 
of  his  health  forbade  any  such  exertion.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  although  his  conversational  powers  retained  their 
former  brilliancy,  the  desire  to  shine  in  company,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  which  he  had  unquestionably  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  successes  of  that  kind,  was  much  moderated. 

The  disaflfection  prevailing  at  Carlisle  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and,  indeed,  at  this  period,  notoriously  prevalent  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  empire,  was  contemplated  by  Dean 
Milner  with  serious  apprehension  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  concur  in  any  well- 
digested  plan  which  had  for  its  object  the  support  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  The 
following  highly  characteristic  letters  exhibit  the  strength  of  his 

feelinsr  on  this  subiect.  ,  ^ 

*  -^  .ma  I  '^ 

"To  THE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Lonsdale. 

"  Queen's  College  Lodge, 
''My  DEAR  Lord,  "  19^/i  Oc/.  1819. 

"  I  am  much  gratified  by  your  Lordship's  communication 
received  this  morning,  and  I  do  not  omit  a  single  post  to  signify 
my  most  hearty  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  printed 
document  with  which  your  Lordship  has  favoured  me*. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  informed  in  due  time,  in  what  way  my 
signature  may,  with  the  least  trouble,  be  added  to  the  list  of 


j  /.lOU  Of   .iUi       *  ^jj  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
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those  who  are  not  yet  gone  strirk  mad.  I  really  do  not  think 
the  expression  is  too  strong,  or  can  be  thought  so,  while  tliere 
shall  exist  any  memoranda  of  the  late  French  folly,  madness, 
and  barbarity. 

'^That  persons  of  rank  and  education  should  decide  so 
peremptorily  respecting  the  Manchester  business,  surpasses  my 
understanding.  They  talk  of  inquiry;  but  can  anything  be 
plainer  than  that  every  soul  of  them  would  be  rejected  from  a 
panel  of  unprejudiced  jurors?  '*  bnooo?!  oii 

i^"'^    '■■■    '  " I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

h'>r>-  "Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

^^*--  "  Isaac  MiLNER.^^ 

ad  TjBfT  hcdiol  ihlBod  eid 

To  the  same  nobleman,  on  the  same  business,  the  Dean 
wrote  again  as  foilows: — s- 

Pi    ^»'^'^'  ■'^'»d   yWunofJaai/pftir  bad  '^'^ .f^')bk7  '>T:";>r'if 

°j     A  %     Queen's  College  Lodge, 
«  My  dear  Earl,  '^  ^         is  *  to  y  ^^  ^^^^^  October,  1819. 

"  Surely  these  are  not  times  for  the  sound  friends  of  the 
constitution  to  permit  cold  water  to  be  thrown  on  their  exer- 
tions by  an  excessive  scrupulosity. 

"  A  temperate  resistance,  yet  firm,  open,  and  decisive,  to  all 
this  detestable  wild-fire,  is  most  loudly  called  for ;  and  I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  serve  the  good  cause  more  effectually  than  by  the 
mere  adding  of  my  name.  My  name,  however,  I  shall  be  rnost 
happy  to  add,  upon  being  informed  when  and  how.  , .    "         , 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
,  ^-,.   /j'Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 
"  Earl  of  Loiisdale,*'     ,  "  Isaac  Milner." 

Sorne  of  the  radical  demonstrations  at  Carlisle  were  of  a 
seriously  alarming  character.  With  reference  to  them,  Mr. 
Robert  Goodenough  thus  \^'Tote  to  the  Dean:  "I  have  been 
bold  enough  to  print  a  sermon  which  I  lately  preached  in  the 
cathedral.  In  these  perilous  times,  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  can  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  infatuation  which  pervades  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders."  

"On  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  which  I  b.^g  you  to  accept 
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as  a  feeble  mark  of  my  regard,  you  wall  very  much  oblige  me  by 
pulling  it  to  pieces,  and  by  telling  me  of  its  faults.  You  will 
thus  do  me  good  hereafter,  and  it  is  one  of  the  kindest  offices  of 
friendship." 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  existed  at  Carlisle, 
might  well  have  deterred  a  person  in  the  Dean's  very  precarious 
state  of  health  from  all  thought  of  venturing  upon  a  residence 
there.  In  fact,  however,  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  its 
condition,  decidedly  increased  his  anxiety  to  be  once  more  at  his 
post  in  that  distracted  city;  and  he  indulged,  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  the  hope,  that  he  might,  during  the  ensuing 
spring,  visit  his  deanery.  This  hope  was  the  less  extravagant, 
since  in  one  of  the  convalescent  intervals  which  often  inter- 
vened between  his  more  severe  attacks  of  indisposition,  and 
which  never  failed  to  cheer  his  very  elastic  spirits,  he  did 
actually  find  himself  able,  in  the  second  week  of  November,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  Kensington  Gore. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  soon 
after  his  return  to  Cambridge. 

"To  John  Pearson,  Esq. 

"  Queen^s  College  Lodge, 
"  My  dear  Sir,  "  l^th  November,  1819. 

"  I  have  not  often  been  more  mortified  than  by  the  disap- 
pointment I  suffered  in  London  last  week,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  concurred  to  deprive  us  of  a  cool  and 
deliberate  interview,  on  a  subject  that  so  much  required  dispas- 
sionate reflection. 

^'  At  present,  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  point,  in 
conseqvience  of  your  having  observed,  '^that  we  are  not  authorized, 
in  speaking  of  the  Divine  attributes,  to  use  tJie  same  terms,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind.'  This,  if  taken  strictly,  may  be 
true;  but,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  much  caution  will,  never- 
theless, be  requisite,  lest  we  should  carry  the  matter  too  far, 
and  in  so  doing,  draw  rash  and  incorrect,  perhaps  altogether 
groundless,  conclusions. 
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'^To  explain  myself  fully  may  not  be  easy;  but  yet  it  may 
have  its  uses  to  keep  in  mind,  that  all  which  we  know  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  mind  is  to  be  collected  from  observa- 
tions, made  with  diligence  and  sobriety,  upon  what  passes  in  our 
own  minds.  Remember  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  but  of  his  natural  attributes.  Thus,  we 
find  in  ourselves  some  slender  capacities  for  exertions  of  power 
and  knowledge;  now  in  our  considerations  respecting  Almighty 
God,  what  can  we  do  more  than  increase  these  petty  capacities 
of  our  own,  without  hmit? 

"A  man  can  make  a  ship  in  the  great,  or  a  watch  in 
the  little;  but  God  makes  an  insect,  or  a  world,  and  I  can 
conceive  no  bounds  to  his  power.  Even  in  his  moral  attributes 
we  can  do  nothing  but  reason  in  a  similar  way,  I  am  compelled 
to  break  ofF." 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  fervent  piety  which 
had  long  been  a  governing  principle  of  Dean  Milner's  conduct, 
was  manifested  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  almost  every 
letter  which  he  wrote.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1819, 
writing  to  a  worthy  clergyman,  whose  doctrine  and  practice  had 
brought  upon  him,  as  he  had  represented,  some  unjust  attacks, 
he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  What  a  grievous  thing  it  is,  that 
there  should  exist  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  against  Christi- 
anity and  Gospel  truth  !  Let  us  nevertheless  fight  '  the  good 
fight,'  and  remember  always,  that  He  reign eth,  and  will  reign. 
God  be  praised !  All  that  we  have  to  mind  is,  that  our  confidence 
be  founded  in  the  truth ;  that  our  cause  be  the  cause  of  God. 
1  have  only  to  add,  '  Be  faithful  unto  death.' " 

Respecting  the  sermon  preached  and  published  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Goodenough,  with  a  view  to  the  allaying  of  the  pre- 
vailing political  excitement,  which  sermon  Dean  Milner  had 
been  requested  to  "  pull  to  pieces,"  he  addressed  to  its  author, 
in  a  tone  of  the  warmest  Christian  friendship,  the  following 
observations. 

"  Queen^s  College  Lodge,  December  28,  1819. 
"  The  friendly  manner,  my  dear  Sir,  in  which  you  request 
me  to  give  you  my  sentiments  on  your  late  publication,  is 
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exceedingly  flattering.  I  usually  undertake  such  a  task  "with 
much  reluctance:  and  the  reason  is,  that  to  be  quite  honest  in 
one's  animadversions,  where  there  is  much  to  find  fault  with, 
must  always  be  painful;  and  even  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  real  room  for  commendation,  and  where  one  might 
suppose,  that  the  task  of  criticism  would  be  agreeable,  my 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the  very  idea  of  being  suspected  of 
flattery  is  apt  to  hang  like  a  dead  weight  upon  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  to  cramp  ingenuous  reflection. 

*'  My  first  observation  is,  that  every  passage  of  your  dis- 
course hangs  completely  well  together :  and  this,  though  an 
indispensable  ingredient  in  good  composition,  is  often  miserably 
disregarded." 

Here  follow  several  observations  referring  to  slight  matters, 
and  scarcely  intelligible  apart  from  the  discourse  upon  which 
they  are  animadversions. 

The  Dean  proceeds  thus: — 

"  In  all  the  aforesaid,  I  most  sincerely  allow,  that  you  have, 
in  general,  displayed  the  man  of  sense,  erudition,  and  good 
principle;  and  also,  specifically,  that  you  have  managed  your 
text  as  becomes  the  intelligent  scholar  and  the  true  friend  to 
the  British  constitution. 

"  Now  with  all  these  things  kept  in  view,  T  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  I  may  not  infer  from  the  very  circumstances 
of  your  discourse  being  so  unexceptionable  in  its  argument, 
and  so  dispassionate  in  the  conduct  of  it,  some  degree  of  defect 
in  your  treatment  of  your  subject  ? 

"  In  one  word,  then,  I  submit  to  you  whether  the  important 
occasion  which  has  moved  you  thus  to  open  your  mind  in  the 
pulpit,  would  not  have  authorized  you  in  using  a  little  more 
warmth,  with  a  view  to  the  rousing  and  stimulating  the  sen- 
sibility of  thinking  persons  ? 

"  To  aim  at  influencing  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  is  surely  not  only  innocent  but  laudable; 
and  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  plain,  cool,  good  sense,  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher,  is  by  no  means  always  sufficient  to  produce 
good  practice  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.     To  set  the  minds  of 
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an  audience,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  there  must  be,  what  Tally  calls 
'  Verba  ardentia.' 

"  The  liberty  which  you  have  allowed  me  to  take,  in  freely 
criticising  your  address  to  the  people,  *  On  the  Extensive 
Influence  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  exertions  of  Designing 
Men,'  induces  me,  further,  to  hazard  two  or  three  remarks  upon 
the  peculiar  duties  of  clergymen,  at  such  a  season. 

"  The  exquisite  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  open  and  obvious 
to  us  all:  and,  moreover,  the  good  sense,  wisdom,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  precepts  force  themselves  upon  every 
enlightened  understanding.  But  in  regard  to  clergymen,  who 
are  called  upon  to  be  the  dispensers  of  the  oracles  of  God,  to 
them  there  attach  peculiar  duties,  distinct  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  generality  of  believers,  as  they  exist  in  a  Christian 
country.     *     *     *     * 

"  Besides  the  pure  and  exquisite  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Christian  teacher  is  possessed  of  weapons  of  warfare, 
*  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds :' 
a  very  remarkable  expression.  This  observation  relates  to  the 
peculiar  matte)'  of  the  Gospel:  and  here  I  have  not  so  much 
in  view  the  awful  subjects  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  death  and 
judgment — though  what  sources  of  argument  can  be  more 
influential  than  these  ? — as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  or,  which  is  the  very  same  thing,  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  Establishment. 

"You  are  instantly  aware  of  my  meaning,  and  I  trust  you 
will  take  it  in  good  part.  I  mean,  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart — the  true  nature  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  works — repentance — newness  of 
life — ^justification  by  faith — and  sanctification  l)y  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  substance  of  these  doctrines  is  in  much  less  room 
than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  when  they  lay  hold  of  a  truly 
serious  mind,  they  are  sure  to  do  a  deal  of  execution  in  the 
production  of  humility  and  the.  fear  of  God.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  true  medicine  of  our  fallen  nature. 

*•  Now  am  I  talking  at  random  ?  or  is  it  true  that  '  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  and  that  ^  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding  ?' 

2  Z 
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"Again,  am  I  expatiating  in  a  wide  field?  or  plunging  into 
strange  unfathomable  depths  ?  I  answer,  No.  The  fear  of 
God  here  spoken  of,  is  not  a  slavish  fear  of  bondage,  but  a  true 
filial  fear,  which  is  productive  of  every  virtue  that  can  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  choicest  morality.  It  is  a  fear 
which  leaves  far  behind  it  all  that  the  wisest  and  most  diligent 
heathen  writers  ever  attempted  to  describe,  or  could  hope  for, 
on  their  principles. 

"  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  I  should  stop.  You  ask 
me  two  or  three  plain  questions,  and  see  what  I  have  written ! 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend;  and  if  you  perceive  but  a  glimpse 
of  sense  or  meaning,  take  it  in  good  part,  and  give  me  credit 
for  kind  and  sincere  intentions  as  to  the  rest. 

^'  You  must  have  collected,  that,  while  I  think  your  com- 
position in  all  respects  good,  scholar-like,  and  unexceptionable, 
I  have  insisted  on  two  distinct  points.  The  first  is,  that  your 
address  to  the  people,  with  all  its  excellencies,  might  have 
admitted  a  little  more  warmth  and  decision. 

"The   second   point  is  a   matter  of   greater  delicacy  and 

greater  difficulty.     I  seriously  think,  that  it  can  be  very  rarely 

wise,  in  any  sermon,  to  omit  Gospel  topics  entirely;  though  how 

far,  and  how  strongly  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  should 

be  introduced  in  a  single,  occasional,  and  short  discourse,  it  is 

not  easy  to  pronounce.    Admit  not  one  particle  of  controversial 

divinity;  and  if,  through  God's  blessing,  the  Gospel  lay  hold 

of  the  hearts  of  your  hearers,  it  will  effect  all  that  you  can 

wish,  and  that  most  satisfactorily.     The  reason  is,  there  will  be 

a  conviction  of  a  sinful   nature,  which  will  humble   a   man. 

Instead  of  dreaming  of  radicalism,  he  will  fall  upon  his  knees 

and  call  for  mercy  through  the  Redeemer.     If  such,  by  the 

blessing  of  Almighty   God,  be  the  effects  of  your  addresses 

from  the  pulpit,  let  them  say  you  are  turned  methodist;  you 

will  not  mind  that. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Aflfectionately  yours, 

"  The  Rev.  11.  Gcodencvgh'^  "Isaac  Milner. 

Such  a  letter  as  the  foregoing,  written  under  the  pressure 
of  sickness,  and  at  ll;c  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  must 
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surely  be  felt  to  aftbrd  a  very  striking  practical  illustration  of 
the  exhortation,  previously  quoted  as  coming  from  the  same 
pen,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death !"  The  "  crown  of  life" 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  nearer  than  the  writer  supposed  it  to 
be;  for  in  a  letter  addressed,  about  this  time,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  Dean  Milner  mentions  "  a  sort  of  fluctuating  hojDe 
of  again,  after  all,  venturing  to  Carlisle."  His  friends,  indeed, 
perceived  such  a  hope  to  be  altogether  visionary ;  but  his  own 
spirits,  and  with  them  his  hopes  of  further  usefulness,  rose  with 
every  transitory  amendment  of  his  bodily  health. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  he  not  only 
examined  the  candidates  for  the  Smith's  Prize,  and  discharged 
the  greater  part  of  his  customary  duties,  but  even  exhibited  a 
lively  interest  in  the  promotion  of  mathematical  science; 
advising  the  Proctor,  who  was  a  fellow  of  his  own  College,  to 
appoint  as  his  Moderator  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell*,  and  after- 
wards entering  into  a  particular  conversation  with  that  gentle- 
man; "the  main  purpose  of  this  conversation,"  writes  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  "  was  to  satisfy  himself,  that  my  views 
respecting  mathematics  were  such  as  he  could  approve." 

Dean  Milner's  mind,  at  this  period,  was  as  vigorous,  his 
temperament  as  vivacious,  and  his  benevolence  as  active,  as 
during  any  former  portion  of  his  life.  The  Right  Honourable 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  thus  writes,  "The  last  time  that  I  visited  your 
uncle  was  in  January,  1820.  He  had,  as  Lucasian  Professor, 
examined  three  or  four  of  the  most  distinguished  mathemati- 
cians among  the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  for  the  Smith's  Prize. 
Their  papers  were  lying  on  the  table.  He  took  them  up  and 
talked,  with  great  force  and  animation,  of  the  progress  which  his 
favourite  sciences  had  made  since  his  youth.  He  spoke  of  his 
own  examination  for  his  degree,  and  said,  that  he  had  been  in  a 
very  desponding  mood,  and  had  feared,  till  the  result  was  known, 
tliat  he  had  completely  failed.  I  was  surprised  at  this  :  for  his 
appearance  on  that  occasion  was  still  remembered,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  not  only  Senior 
Wrangler,   but   so   superior  to  all   his   competitors,  that  the 
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Moderators  put  the  word  Incomparabilis  after  his  name.  He 
told  me  many  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
the  University"  in  his  younger  days.  At  last  he  brought  out, 
with  a  look  of  mystery,  a  portfolio  containing  a  collection  of 
academical  pasquinades,  written,  I  think,  about  the  year  1780. 
"  I  hardly  know,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  am  right  in  showing  a 
young  fellow  in  statu  jmpillari  all  these  squibs  on  Professors 
and  Heads  of  Houses.  But,  I  believe,  you  are  a  good  boy,  and 
that  they  will  do  you  no  harm."  Then  he  read,  Avith  peculiar 
delight  some  lively  lines  upon  a  dispute  between  an  unpopular 
Proctor,  and  a  young  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity,  who  has  since 
risen  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  State,  and  whose  name  will 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  English  history.  I  then  took 
my  leave,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards.  But  I  have  ever 
retained  a  most  grateful  and  respectful  recollection  of  his  great 
kindness  to  me." 

The  above  recollections  are  doubly  valuable  as  bringing 
Dr.  Milner,  such  as  he  was  at  the  very  close  of  his  long  acade- 
mical career,  vividly  before  the  reader.  The  promise  of  the 
brilliant  morning  of  his  life  had  been  well  fulfilled — the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  were  over — and  never,  surely,  was  there  a 
calmer  evening.  On  the  2d  of  February  he  left  Cambridge, 
for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at  Kensington  Gore,  with 
the  purpose  of  availing  himself,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Baillie ;  intending  to  return  to  College  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Longitude ;  nor  was  it  till  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death,  that  he  became  aware,  that  his  connexion  with  the 
University  was  finally  dissolved. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  visit  to  Kensington  Gore,  Dean 
Milner  was  quite  able  to  take  part  in  the  society  which  his  friend's 
house  afforded ;  and  even  to  contribute  as  usual  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  who  formed  a  part  of  that  society.  A  lady,  who  was 
at  this  time  resident  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  family,  thus  writes  : 
"  I  need  not  say,  that  your  excellent  uncle  was  not  backward  in 
returning  affection.  He  was  a  most  interesting  companion, 
and  brought  his  fine,  powerful,  scientific  mind  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  familiar  conversation,  and  the  instruction  of  young 
people.     I  was  staying  with  hini;  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  house. 
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during  his  last  visit,  in  March,  1820.  Before  his  ilhiess  increased, 
he  was  kind  and  playful ;  often  interesting  us  young  people, 
who  surrounded  him,  by  anecdotes,  and  little  illustrations  in 
optics,  colours,  &c.,  which  his  scientific  turn  made  so  easy  to 
him.  On  these  subjects  he  often  shewed  us  curious  experi- 
ments ;  and  he  was  continually  throwing  out  for  us  new  ideas, 
so  that  we  were  delighted  to  listen  to  him.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  were  then,  or  at  a  previous  period,  that  he  invited 
the  Automaton  Chess  Player  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and,  I  believe' 
discovered  his  secret.  It  was,  I  think,  early  in  March,  that  he 
gave,  viva  voce,  to  us  younger  ones,  his  view  of  the  Confession. 
It  is  a  short  paper  which  I  took  down  from  his  lips.  I  here 
send  it  to  you." 

The  following  thoughts  on  the  Confession,  as  written  down 
by  this  lady,  are,  in  substance,  similar  to  the  exposition  of  that 
admirable  part  of  our  Church  Service,  which,  as  it  has  been 
already  intimated,  Dean  Milner  often  gave  at  his  private  family- 
worship.  If  anything  can  add  to  their  value,  it  must  be  the 
reflection,  that  they  were  uttered  but  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  out  of  this  world ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  his  dying  testimony  to  "  those  essential  and  peculiar  Chris- 
tian doctrines,^^  which  he  had,  for  years,  maintained ;  and  which 
he  was  accustomed  emphatically  to  call,  "  the  only  medicine  for 
the  fallen  nature  of  man." 

"1  have  always,"  said  Dean  Milner,  "considered  this  short 
and  admirable  form  of  Confession,  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
Gospel.  Observe  the  order  of  the  several  clauses,  and  how 
much  they  com])rehend.  We  begin  by  confessing  to  our 
Almighty  and  most  Merciful  Father,  that  *  we  have  erred  and 
strayed  from  his  ways  like  lost  sheep.'  A  lost  sheep  is  the 
most  helpless  creature  in  the  world :  a  dog  will  find  its  way — so 
will  a  horse,  or  a  bird;  but  if  a  sheep  be  lost,  it  is  lost  indeed, 
and  must  certainly  perish,  unless  some  friendly  hand  can  be 
found  to  seek  it  out.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  has  it  hap- 
pened that  we,  the  creatures  of  a  good  God,  should  be  in  this 
deplorable  condition  I  "We  were  created  holy  and  hajijDy  beings, 
in  the  image  of  our  Maker.  The  cause  is  this.  *We  have 
ofi'ended  against'  his  *  holy  laws,  and  have  followed  too  much  the 
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devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts.'  Here  is  the  origin  of 
our  misery ;  and,  lest  we  should  endeavour  to  excuse  our 
conduct,  and  think  there  is  little  harm  in  it,  another  clause 
succeeds :  ^  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done.'  Here  the  guilt  is  charged  home,  upon  ourselves ; 
we  acknowledge,  that  we  ourselves  have  been  to  blame.  As 
much  as  to  say,  'Thou,  O  blessed  Lord,  wert  not  the  author  of 
our  lost  condition ;  the  laws  which  Thou  gavest  us  were  holy, 
and  thy  commandments  just  and  good ;  but  we  have  offended 
against  thy  holy  laws ;  we  have  done  that  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done.'  And  mark  too,  what  further  follows  in  order  to 
prevent  our  fancying,  that  notwithstanding  this  evil  conduct  of 
ours,  there  may  still  be  some  good  in  us,  that  the  disease  may 
not  be  total :  *  There  is  no  health  in  us.'  The  lohole  head  is 
sick;  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  said,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
We  are  altogether  corrupt ;  unsound  at  the  core ;  and  from  such 
creatures,  nothing  good  can  proceed.  What,  then,  can  now  be 
done  ?  Cut  off  from  every  hope  in  ourselves,  whither  can  we 
turn  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  seek  and  save  that  which  is 
lost?  Our  appeal,  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  is  simply, 
to  the  mercy  of  God.  'But  Thou,  O  Lord  !  have  mercy  upon 
us,  miserable  offenders.'  Here  is  our  only  hope.  '  Spare  thou 
them,  O  God !  which  confess  their  faults.'  Not  those  who 
think  they  have  no  faults;  but  those  who  are  sensible  of  them. 
The  mercy  of  God  is  exercised  in  unison  with  the  Divine 
holiness. 

"  I  often  think  what  a  special  blessing  it  is,  that  the  case  of 
David  has  been  recorded;  it  shows  us,  that  the  most  wicked  man 
may  be  forgiven ;  but  it  also  shows  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
repentance  which  is  requisite  to  forgiveness.  I  suppose,  there 
was  never  keener  anguish  of  soul,  more  restless  and  bitter  com- 
punction of  spirit,  than  David's.  His  mournings  of  heart  seem 
to  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  in  order  to  afford  to  all  succeeding  generations,  an 
affecting  example  of  the  genuine  penitence  of  a  grievous  sinner, 
and  to  prevent  any  person  who  does  so  repent,  from  despairing 
of  mercy.     They  who  mourn  like  David,  shall,  like  David,  be 
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forgiven.  Of  him,  as  of  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  said,  that /or  this 
cause  he  obtained  mercy,  that  he  might  be  a  pattern  to  them 
who  should  hereafter  believe.  Peace,  indeed,  none  can  give  to 
a  burdened  conscience,  excejit  Almighty  God ;  He  alone  can 
communicate  a  sense  of  pardon.  We  may  endeavour  to  encou- 
rage a  repentant  sinner,  hope  that  he  is  forgiven,  and  assure  him, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  comfort — but  all  in  vain.  ^My  peace,^ 
says  Jesus,  '  I  give  unto  you  ;'  and  in  giving  it,  he  speaks 
as  never  man  spake.  If,  however,  any  one  can  truly  follow 
David  in  his  strains  of  penitence,  he  shall  also,  at  last,  unite 
with  him  in  the  song  which  he  is  now  singing  with  all  the 
ransomed ;  '  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
thy  blood.' 

"But  to  return  to  the  Confession.  It  proceeds  thus: 
*  Restore  thou  them  that  are  penitent.'  Observe,  not  only 
pardon,  but  restore.  This  is  a  most  important  word ;  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Bring  me  back,  blessed  Lord,  to  the  holy  and 
happy  state  in  which  I  was  created ;  renew  thine  image  in  my 
soul :  not  only  wipe  away  my  heavy  debt,  but  prevent,  by  the 
implantation  of  a  new  principle  within  me,  my  ever  incurring 
another.  And  what  is  my  plea  for  asking  this  two-fold  blessing 
of  forgiveness  and  sanctification  ?  Not  that  I  will  amend  my 
life — though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  amend  it. — Not  for  any 
merit,  or  good  work  of  mine,  but,  ^according  to'  God's  'pro- 
mises in  Christ  Jesus ;'  only  for  the  sake  of  what  He  has  done 
and  suffered  for  sinners.  This  is  all  my  plea.  Observe,  lastly, 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  manifestation  of  the  mercy  and 
grace  of  God.  'Grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  for  His  sake, 
that  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life.' 
It  is  not  said,  restore  us,  because  we  are  endeavouring  to  live  a 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life,  but,  restore  us,  in  order  that  we 
may  live  such  a  life.  Grant,  that  our  lives  may  testify  our 
gratitude;  and  this,  not  for  our  own  honour  and  credit,  but  'for 
the  glory  of  thy  name.'  Here  we  ought  to  consider  what  are 
the  fruits  to  be  produced  ?  What  is  a  holy  life  ?  Certainly,  the 
fulfilment  of  every  relative  duty  is  included,  whether  that  of  a 
parent,  a  child,  a  husband,  a  master,  &c.  Doubtless,  therefore, 
the  peculiar  duties  of  our  different  stations  must  be  diligently 
performed. 
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'^  But  even  the  teachers  of  philosophy  among  the  heathen 
demanded  this.  Christianity  requires  and  produces  much 
nobler  fruit;  fruit  of  which,  indeed,  some  of  the  richest  clusters 
are  veiled  from  human  sight,  but  not  unobserved  by  God. 
The  tears  of  repentance,  the  breathings  of  devout  gratitude  and 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  inward  conflict  which  is  main- 
tained by  every  Christian — these  are  things  of  which  the  world 
sees  nothing;  but  they  constitute  the  interior  of  religion.  If  I 
wished  to  ascertain  the  sincerity  of  any  man^s  religion,  I  would 
ask  him,  ^Are  you  conscious  of  an  internal  warfare?  and  do 
you  find,  on  daily  self-examination,  that  the  new  principle  is 
gaining  ground  within  ?  Are  you  making  progress  against  your 
corruptions  ?  Are  your  spiritual  graces  stronger  and  brighter  ?' 
For  we  must  never  forget,  that  the  only  test  of  our  religion 
consists  in  its  fruits.  '  By  their  fruits,'  says  our  Saviour,  ^  ye 
shall  know  them.' 

"  This  short  Confession,  then,  I  repeat  it,  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
summary  of  religion.  It  is  better  to  leave  niceties  and  abstruse 
speculations,  and  to  keep  to  the  simple  broad  truths  and  state- 
ments of  Scripture. 

"  N.  B.  It  might  be  useful  for  us  to  look  into  the  depth  of 
David's  sorrow  for  sin,  as  expressed  in  the  6th,  22nd,  30th, 
31st,  38th,  39th,  51st,  69th,  77th,  8Sth,  and  102nd  Psalms. 
These  passages,  although  having  a  prophetic  reference  to  Him 
whose  sorrow  was  not  like  any  man's  sorrow,  do  yet  undoubt- 
edly express  David's  own  feelings,  and  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  ai)plicable  to  him." 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  Dean  Milner's  visit 
to  Kensington  Gore,  his  indisposition  was  not  such  as  to 
prevent  him  from  using  the  moderate  exercise  to  which,  for 
years,  he  had  been  accustomed.  At  length,  however,  a  slight 
affection  of  the  ancle  rendered  it  expedient  that  he  should 
confine  himself  to  his  sofa.  Still,  nothing  like  danger  was 
apprehended  cither  by  Dr.  Baillie,  or  by  himself.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  circumstance  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mandell  as 
follows : 

"  The  accident  to  my  ancle  is  doing  very  well,  I  trust;  but, 
for  its  cure,  it  will  require  time  and  rest ;  and  if  great  care  be 
not  taken,  it  may  be  a  long  affair." 
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Up  to  and  heyond  the  date  of  the  above  extracts,  Dean 
Milner  carried  on  a  cheerful  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Harrow,  and  other 
friends.  It  may  noAV,  without  impropriety,  be  made  known, 
that  the  last  named  excellent  clergyman  had,  for  some  time, 
entertained  a  purpose  of  giving  to  the  public,  a  "  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  Esq.^'  "With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  with  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  acquainted,  and  of 
which  he  approved,  Mr.  Cunningham  was  anxious  to  procure 
authentic  materials  and  effective  assistance.  A  long  and  most 
warm-hearted  and  truly  Christian  letter  on  this  subject,  ad- 
dressed to  Dean  Milner,  and  dated  "March  2nd,  1820,"  has 
the  following  passage; — "But,  dear  Sir,  if  I  am  to  enter  upon 
this  undertaking,  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  support,  advice, 
or  instruction,  except  to  yourself.  The  account  of  his  con- 
version to  God,  can  come  only  from  yourself;  since,  as  he  has 
often  told  me,  you  were  the  honoured  instrument  of  it."  Mr. 
Cunningham  proceeds  to  propose  a  meeting  with  the  Dean, 
early  on  the  following  Monday,  so  that  they  might  discuss  the 
matter  "  quietly  before  breakfast.'^  Alas  !  before  that  Monday 
arrived,  Dean  Milner  had  been  attacked  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  which,  though  they 
did  not  lead  Dr.  Baillie  to  forebode  a  speedily  fatal  issue, 
caused  him  to  desire  an  immediate  consultation  with  some 
other  physician  "  of  experience  and  high  reputation.^^  Still 
the  Dean  himself  entertained  no  idea  of  danger,  beyond  his 
general  and  long-established  conviction  that  the  broken  state  of 
his  health  rendered  his  continuance  in  this  world  uncertain  in 
the  extreme ;  and  an  apparent  melioration  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  more  distressing  symptoms, 
afforded  good  ground  of  hope,  that  the  present  attack  Avould 
not  terminate  fatally.  Dean  Milncr's  mind,  at  this  period,  was 
occupied,  almost  exclusively,  by  religious  contemplations ;  and 
on  the  essential  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he 
spoke  to  some  valued  friends,  with  a  force  and  animation  which 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  their  minds.  In  one  of  his  last 
conversations  with  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  he  expressed, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  what 
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he  usually  called,  the  doctrines  of  grace ;  adding,  that  all  reli- 
gious reasonings  which  did  not  proceed  on  those  doctrines, 
were  essentially  erroneous,  and  that  the  common  ways  of 
evading  their  force  got  rid  of  no  one  real  difficulty,  but  only  left 
greater  difficulties  in  some  other  step  of  the  argument.  He 
likewise  spoke  feelingly  on  the  importance  of  "  solid  personal 
piety,"  and  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Afterwards, 
as  his  end  drew  very  near,  he  became  incapable  of  continued 
conversation  I  and  being  now  told,  that  he  was  in  danger,  he 
grew  more  composed  and  calm  than  he  had  been  before. 
During  the  last  week  of  his  life,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spooner  saw  him 
for  a  few  minutes  j  at  parting  from  him,  the  Dean  said,  in  his 
own  emphatic  and  "  ponderous"  manner,  "  God  bless  you : 
take  care  where  you  and  I  meet  again:  that  is  everything." 
A  day  or  two  later,  having  occasion  to  take  leave  of  a  friend 
who  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  long  voyage.  Dean  Milner,  after 
bidding  him  farev/ell,  in  the  presence  of,  and  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  called  him  back,  and  shook  hands 
with  him  a  second  time,  saying,  "  Farewell ;  may  God  bless 
you.  My  heart  will  be  with  you,  and,  I  trust,  with  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  Time  is  short.  Let  us  hope 
to  meet  again  on  durable  ground." 

On  the  day  before  his  death,  he  made  an  attempt  to  engage 
in  prayer  with  the  servant  who  attended  him ;  and  subsequently 
desired  the  same  servant  to  read  to  him  the  14th  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  a  chapter  upon  which  he  had,  for  years,  loved 
to  meditate.  When  the  reading  was  over,  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  and  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
me,  but  I  cannot  think ;  my  mind  is  gone."  Of  bodily  pain, 
this  excellent  man  suffered,  during  the  closing  scene  of  his  life, 
very  little ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  him  thus,  in  the 
extremity  of  weakness,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  eternity, 
reposing  his  trust  on  those  same  promises  of  his  Saviour,  upon 
which  he  had  so  often  meditated  in  faith,  while  possessed  of  the 
full  powers  of  his  colossal  intellect. 

The  night  before  his  death,  speaking  with  much  weakness 
and  difficulty,  he  uttered  a  few  words,  conveying  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  who  was  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  the  idea,  that  he  was 
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looking  to  a  Ijetter  world.  On  Saturday  morning,  April  1st, 
he  became  decidedly  worse ;  and  Mr.  W.  being  called  to  liis 
room,  he  said,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  am  leaving  you ;  I  am 
dying."  On  the  same  day,  about  11  o'clock,  he  suddenly 
extended  his  limbs,  uttered  three  sighs,  and  ceased  to  breathe  ; 
being  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

"  Never,"  says  his  friend,  "  was  there  an  easier  dismission  ; 
which  is  the  more  observable,  because  he  had  had  fears  of  the 
pain  of  dying  *.^'  The  circumstances  of  a  true  christian  in  the 
article  of  death,  are  however,  in  truth,  comparatively,  of  slight 
importance;  since  the  close  of  a  life  of  Christian  faith  and 
holiness,  let  that  life  terminate  as  it  may,  in  respect  of  outward 
circumstances,  must  be  blessed. 

Very  great  and  general  was  the  regret  occasioned  l)y  the 
removal  from  this  world  of  the  eminent  subject  of  this  Memoir. 
One  of  those  friends  who  knew  him  best  thus  wrote ; — "  I 
know  not  how  to  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of  that  most 
valuable  friend,  whose  spirit  is  now  numbered  with  tliose  of 
just  men  made  perfect.  You  know  well  enough  what  a  high 
place  he  held  in  my  esteem  and  affections.  *  *  *  The 
supporters  of  Missions  have  lost  in  him  a  true  friend  and 
benefactor. 

"  He  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed,  and  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  very  fulness  of  joy,  in  the  presence  of  that  God  and 
Saviour  whom  he  loved  and  served  on  earth.  So  long  as  ^  the 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,'  we  shall  never  forget  him." 

A  large  concourse  of  friends  followed  the  remains  of  Dean 
Milner  to  their  resting-place  in  the  chapel  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  listened  to  a  funeral  sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  who,  with  discriminating  observa- 
tion, pointed  out  "his  ponderous  sense,  his  tenderness  and 
kindness,  his  solid  and  experimental  pietyf,"  as  the  main  con- 
stituents of  his  character. 

Dean  Milner's  personal  appearance  was  exceedingly  distin- 
guished. He  was  above  the  usual  height,  admirably  propor- 
tioned, and  of  a   commanding   presence.     His   features   were 
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regular  and  handsome,  and  his  fine  countenance  was  as  remark- 
able for  the  benevolence,  as  for  the  high  talent  which  it  ex- 
pressed. Of  animal  spirits  he  possessed,  throughout  his  life, 
an  abundant  flow;  and  his  constitution  was  doubtless,  originally, 
unusually  robust.  In  short,  no  man  was  ever  more  profusely 
gifted  with  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  natural  endowments 
By  his  friends  he  was  regarded  v/ith  a  degree  of  admiration  and 
reverent  affection  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  One  who  knew 
him  well,  and  than  whom  few  persons  are  better  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  truly  great  mind, 
thus  writes:  "  Your  uncle  was,  beyond  compare,  the  greatest  and 
ablest  man  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  checquered 
life,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hold  personal  converse;  and  I 
never  think  of  him  without  an  accompanying  feeling,  that  for 
anything  which  I  may  possess  in  the  way  of  mental  plenishing, 
I  am  indebted  to  him.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
resemblance  between  his  conversations  and  those  reported  of 
Napoleon,  whom  all  men  must  admit  to  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  mental  power.  There  was  the  same  free- 
dom, the  same  neglect  of  conventional  forms,  and  the  same 
rapid  transition  from  one  subject  to  another;  sometimes  leaving 
behind  all  guesses  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion.  There 
was  also  an  utter  carelessness  about  announcing  facts  which 
might  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  himself,  and  which  a  man  of  less 
consciousness  of  mental  superiority  would  have  withheld."  Tlie 
fulness  and  variety  of  Dean  Milner's  conversational  powers 
were  felt  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  holding  intercourse 
with  him.  When  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  any  interesting 
topic,  as  a  point  of  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  history,  or 
theology,  the  abundance  of  the  knowledge  which  he  poured 
forth,  was  only  equalled  by  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
expression.  His  complete  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  his 
ample  stores  of  illustration,  and  his  conclusive  reasoning,  ren- 
dered his  conversation,  on  such  occasions,  an  intellectual  feast. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  completely  free  from  a  fault  often 
observable  in  persons  remarkable  for  their  conversational 
talents :  there  was  in  him  no  assumption  of  superiority;  he  did 
pot  make  those  who  less  understood  the  subject  feel  their  infe- 
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riority;  he  rather  spoke  as  if  he  and  the  friends  around  him 
were  mutually  and  on  equal  terms,  discussing  the  point  in  hand. 
There  was  a  dignified  simplicity  about  him,  which,  without 
abating  the  respect,  won  the  affections  of  those  who  were  in  his 
company.  In  conjunction,  however,  with  an  unaffected  frank- 
ness of  manner,  there  was,  in  all  his  statements,  a  force  and 
decision  which  announced  a  clearness  of  conception  and  an 
authority  of  intellect  rarely  equalled.  He  possessed  a  mind 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  vigorous  to  embrace  the  widest 
range  of  inquiry ;  and  his  industry  and  perseverance  being  equal 
to  his  ability,  his  acquirements  were  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  branches  of  science,  but  extended  over  almost 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  His  memory,  although  he  him- 
self considered  it  inferior  to  that  with  which  his  brother  Joseph 
had  been  gifted,  was  such  as  to  enable  him  eflfectually  to  retain 
the  stores  of  learning  which  he  had  amassed;  and  he  possessed, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  useful  faculty  not  always  attend- 
ant even  upon  the  most  powerful  memory,  of  being  able,  at  any 
moment,  to  call  all  his  powers  into  full  action.  Whatever  sub- 
ject might  be  proposed,  he  was  always  able  to  seize  at  once  upon 
its  main  points,  and  to  bring  his  varied  resources  immediately 
to  bear  upon  it. 

There  have  been  persons  who  have  thought  that  the  devoted 
study  of  the  severer  sciences,  which  is  requisite  to  form  an 
accomplished  mathematician,  has  a  tendency  to  incapacitate  the 
mind  for  judging  correctly  in  cases  where  certainty  cannot  be 
obtained.  No  such  counterbalancing  disadvantage  appeared  to 
attend  Dean  Milner's  mathematical  eminence.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exhibited  an  insight  into  human  nature,  a  facility  of 
judging  of  the  motives  and  probable  conduct  of  others,  and  a 
general  power  of  developing  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
events  and  circumstances,  approaching,  in  appearance,  to  intui- 
tion. With  regard  to  his  proficiency  in  chymistry  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  it  has  been  remarked  of  him,  that  although 
his  attainments  in  these  sciences  were  such  as  would  of  them- 
selves have  raised  inferior  men  to  distinction,  they  were,  in  his 
case,  but  the  accompaniments  and  attendants  of  still  higher 
accomplishments. 
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Dean  Milner's  political  opinions  have  been  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  pages.  Tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  history  of  the  gradual  establishment  of 
our  free  institutions  in  church  and  state^  and  detesting  every 
species  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  firm 
and  consistent  supporter  of  those  loyal  and  constitutional 
principles  which  he  believed  to  afford  the  best  security  for  the 
continuance  of  national  and  individual  liberty. 

As  an  author.  Dr.  Milner  is  known  to  the  public  by  his 
papers  communicated,  between  the  years  1777  and  1800,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  learned 
body — by  his  Life  of  [his  brother]  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner, 
published  in  the  year  1800;  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
touching  piece  of  biography,  and  a  permanent  memorial  of  an 
instance  of  pure  and  fervent  fraternal  affection — by  his  Animad- 
versions on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Dr.  Haweis — by  his 
powerful  work  in  defence  of  the  Bible  Society,  published  in  the 
year  1813 — and  by  his  able  and  elaborate  continuation  of  The 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  an  undertaking  designed  and 
begun  by  his  brother,  and  one  that  will  assuredly  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Milner. 

The  above-mentioned  works,  with  some  other  less  im- 
portant performances,  were  published  by  the  Dean  himself. 
Since  his  death,  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  and  also  an  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Human 
Liberty.  Of  the  Sermons  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  an 
extraordinary  "vigour  of  conception,  a  striking  exhibition  of 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  a  constant  and  most 
forcible  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  characterize  them 
throughout."  Of  the  Essay  on  Human  Liberty,  an  original 
thinker  and  an  accomplished  judge  of  composition*  thus  writes: 
"  The  great  abilities  of  the  writer  are  visible  in  every  page ;  and 
from  the  perusal  of  such  a  production,  people  may  learn  how 
to  think  on  the  difficult  subject  of  which  it  treats." 

With  respect  to  ornamental  literature,  Dean  Milner^s  taste 


*  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  rctcrlorough,  Regius  Professor  of  Divhiity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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was  such  as  might  he  expected  in  one  who  had  heen  conversant 
only  with  the  very  highest  models  in  each  department.  A 
superficial  observer  might,  perhaps,  have  imagined  him  indif- 
ferent to  poetry :  the  truth  was,  he  was  indifferent  to  all  except 
that  which  was  transcendent  in  its  kind.  With  the  finest 
passages  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  he  was  familiar,  and  would 
often  read  or  recite  them  with  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
showed  how  intimately  he  felt  their  beauties.  As  to  the 
fashionable  poets  of  his  own  day,  in  common  with  Lord  Byron, 
he  preferred  Pope  to  any  of  them.  Cov\-per,  indeed,  ought  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  exception.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  Task  and  other  writings,  and  took  great  dehght  in  them. 
He  also  particularly  enjoyed  several  of  his  hymns;  those 
beginning,  "  O,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God/'  and,  "  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way,''  were  among  his  favourites.  He  often 
looked  into  Dry  den;  and,  having  an  exquisite  perception  of 
drollery,  enjoyed  the  wit  and  humour  of  Swift  and  the  keener 
sarcasm  of  Butler.  Among  works  of  imagination,  those  of 
Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  were,  perhaps,  his  favourites ;  and  he 
entered  ^^^th  full  enjoyment  into  the  refined  pleasantry  of 
Molierc.  Of  modern  fictitious  narratives  he  was  acquainted 
Mifh  few  of  later  date  than  those  of  Fielding  and  Richardson. 
One  work  of  imagination,  indeed,  there  was,  of  a  character 
very  different  from  that  of  any  above-mentioned,  which,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  read  with  increasing  pleasure ;  that  work  was 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  edition  which  he  possessed 
was  a  very  old  one,  and  had  numerous  plates — sadly  deficient, 
indeed,  in  perspective,  but  much  more  expressive  than  many  of 
the  later  and  more  artist-like  illustrations  of  that  invaluable 
work.  Of  those  plates,  that  representing  the  passage  of  Chris- 
tian and  Hopeful  though  the  river  of  death,  interested  him  par- 
ticularly, and  he  often  pointed  it  out  to  others,  as  admirably 
illustrative  of  the  authoi-'s  meaning  in  that  striking  portion  of 
his  allegory. 

In  the  article  of  natural  temper  Dr.  Milner  was,  upon  the 
whole,  peculiarly  favoured ;  and,  assuredly,  a  more  benevolent 
and  feeling  heart  never  beat  in  a  human  breast.  If  a  close 
observer  could  have  detected  any  defect  in  his  constitutional 
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temperament,  it  would  have  been  an  occasional  irritability, 
which  would  sometimes  induce  him  to  utter  a  hasty  expression 
which  his  own  affectionate  heart  quickly  led  him  to  condemn, 
and  for  which  he  never  failed  to  make  ample  amends  by  subse- 
quent considerate  kindness. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that 
his  habitual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  were,  by  some  persons, 
thought  to  be  excessive ;  and  certainly  the  "  natural  tendency 
to  mirth"  which  could  so  frequently  overcome  the  opposing 
influence  of  almost  incessant  ill-health,  must  have  been  unusu- 
ally strong.  If,  however,  it  be  considered,  that  even  in  seasons 
of  the  most  complete  abandonment  to  his  native  hilarity,  that 
hilarity  was  instantly  sobered  whenever  any  serious  topic  became 
the  subject  of  discussion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  a 
gaiety  of  heart  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  reason  and 
religion,  ought  rather,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  person  afflicted 
beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity  with  physical  suffering,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  counterbalancing  and  compensating  gift  of 
Providence,  than  as  a  failing,  demanding  animadversion. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  remarkable,  that  a  man  of  Dr. 
Milner^s  affectionate  and  social  temperament,  should  have 
remained  throughout  life,  unmarried.  Many  circumstances, 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  contributed  to  produce 
this  result ;  but  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  it  was,  doubtless, 
an  early  disappointment,  which  rendered  him,  thencefonvard, 
permanently  averse  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  any  matrimo- 
nial connexion. 

A  genuine  and  unaffected  humility  was  a  striking  feature  in 
his  character.  To  say,  that  he  was  never  backward  to  allude  to 
his  original  obscurity,  or  to  acknowledge  the  acquaintance  of 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  youthful  station,  would  be  to 
say  little  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  A  better  evidence  of  his 
humility  was  afforded  by  his  readiness  to  learn  from  any  one 
who  was  able  to  afford  him  instruction ;  and  above  all,  by  the 
unfeigned  respect  M'ith  which  he  invariably  treated  the  most 
illiterate  person,  if  such  person  appeared  to  him  to  be  truly,  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  "taught  of  God."  To  represent  Dean 
Milne r  as  having  been  unconscious  either  of  his  own  mental 
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superiority,  or  of  the  value  of  the  acquirements  which  distin- 
guished him,  would  be  exceedingly  disingenuous ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that,  so  far  from  setting  an  undue  value  upon 
these  splendid  advantages,  he  considered  them  but  as  dust  in 
balance,  when  weighed  against  those  religious  attainments  which 
are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a  living  Christian  faith. 

The  munificent  liberality  which  he  constantly  exercised  from 
the  time  that  his  advancement  in  life  placed  at  his  disposal  any 
superfluity  of  wealth,  was,  in  him,  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  a 
virtue.  He  was  constitutionally  bountiful  and  generous;  and 
notwithstanding  the  necessary  habits  of  severe  economy  to 
which  he  had  in  youth  been  accustomed, — habits  which,  in  the 
case  of  some  truly  excellent  persons,  have  l^een  observed  to 
communicate  an  indelible  tinge  of  apparent  meanness  to  the 
future  character, — he  was,  pre-eminently,  "  a  cheerful  giver." 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Dean  Milner  have,  it  is  hoped, 
been  sufficiently  developed  in  the  course  of  this  Memoir.  To 
what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  '^'  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,"  he  constantly  bore  a  uniform  testimony.  The 
fall  and  utter  corruption  of  man — salvation  altogether  by  grace 
— the  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — justification  by  faith  only — the  regene- 
rating and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  the  believing  Christian  to  lead  a 
sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life,  as  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  his 
saving  faith — these  were  the  truths  which  he  believed  to  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  that  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful 
and  consistent  member.  Upon  these  truths  his  discourses 
from  the  pulpit  were  framed;  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
his  abundance  and  richness  of  thought,  the  seriousness  and 
dignity  of  his  manner,  the  perspicuity  of  his  expression,  and 
the  solemnity  of  his  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers, 
combined  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  impressive 
preachers,  and  to  render  his  ministerial  addresses  effectual, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  turning  of  '  many  to  right- 
eousness.' The  same  momentous  truths  are  laid  open  and 
defended  in  his  theological  publications,  and  were  constantly 
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maintained  by  him  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  when 
religion  was  the  subject  under  consideration.  Of  the  efficacy 
of  these  religious  principles  upon  his  own  life  and  character, 
this  Memoir,  imperfect  and  inadequate  as  it  is,  must  have 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence.  The  precise  period  at  which 
that  efficacy  became  apparent,  may  be  doubtful ;  of  its  gradual 
but  constant  increase,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  His  moral 
character  had  indeed,  throughout  life,  been  without  a  stain ; 
and  his  heart,  by  nature  absolutely  overflowed  with  kind  aff'ec- 
tions ;  but  in  humility  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
deadness  to  the  world,  and  to  those  worldly  objects  which, 
early  in  life,  had  allured  him  to  their  pursuit,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  there  was  a  progressive 
improvement.  In  these  things,  his  "  path  "  was,  eminently,  as 
the  "shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day." 

Such  was  the  subject  of  this  Memoir ;  and,  without  attempt- 
ing to  throw  a  veil  over  failings  which  he  himself  acknowledged 
and  lamented,  or  to  magnify  excellencies  which  all  must  admit 
to  have  distinguished  him,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted, 
that  so  long  as  intellectual  superiority,  various  learning,  and 
moral  worth,  shall  be  esteemed  among  men,  the  name  of  Isaac 
MiLNER  will  be  held  in  enduring  honour.  "  The  fashion  of  this 
world,"  however,  "  passeth"  rapidly  "  away."  Its  applause 
and  its  censure  are,  comparatively,  of  little  importance.  If,  by 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  this  feeble  attempt  to  portray 
the  character  of  Dean  Milner  should  excite  in  the  breast  of 
any  reader  a  desire  to  become  a  partaker  of  his  Christian  faith 
and  hope — graces  which  are  now,  doubtless,  in  his  case,  eter- 
nally exchanged  for  sight  and  fruition — the  foregoing  pages  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
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